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Walpamur quality paints 


Pride of achievement, far from being a declining virtue, is much in evidence 
at Walpamur Works, Darwen and is reflected in the range of paints, enamels, 
industrial finishes and varnishes of superlative quality produced by The 
Walpamur Company Limited for every conceivable need. Meticulous care 
exercised by craftsmen at every stage of manufacture ensures the maintenance 
of this high quality which has earned for the Walpamur range an international 


reputation as the standard by which others are judged. 





BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAIESTY THE QUEEN 
MANUFACTURERS OF PAINT 


THE WALPAMUR CO LTD 
DARWEN & LONDON 


Depots and Branches throughout the country 


OVERSEAS FACTORIES IN CANADA + SOUTH AFRICA + AUSTRALIA -: EIRE 
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HEAD WRIGHTSON TEESDALE LTD 

THE HEAD WRIGHTSON MACHINE CO LTD 
HEAD WRIGHTSON PROCESSES LTD 

KEAD WRIGHTSON ALUMINIUM LTD 

HEAD WRIGHTSON STOCKTON FORGE LTD 
HEAD WRIGHTSON STAMPINGS LTD 

HEAD WRIGHTSON STEEL FOUNDRIES LTD 
HEAD WRIGHTSON IRON FOUNDRIES LTD 
THE HEAD WRIGHTSON EXPORT CO LTD 


HEAD WRIGHTSON COLLIERY 
ENGINEERING LTD 


HEAD WRIGHTSON IRON 
& STEEL WORKS ENGINEERING LTD 


NUCLEAR POWER DIVISION 
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HEAD WRIGHTSON & CO. LTD. THORNABY-ON-TEES STOCKTON-ON-TEES MIDDLESBROUGH LONDON JOHANNESBURG TORONTO SYDNEY CALCUTTA 
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apermakers 
Pep use and like 


ALBACEL 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED SOFTWOOD SULPHATE 


ASTRACEL 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED HARDWOOD SULPHATE 


Balanced 
Paper-Grade Pulps 
Created hy Papermakers for Papermakers 


Throughout the free world, papermakers use and like 
Riegel’s Albacel and Astracel... paper-grade pulps that 
provide the right balance of all important qualities... 
brightness, cleanliness, strength, formability and proper 
beating characteristics. 


RIEGEL PAPER 260 MADISON AVENUE, 
CORPORATION “EW YORK 26. Nv..U.s.A. 
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CHURTONS 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


walking dragline 


The largest Walking Draglines 
in the World are RapieR W1800. 
This and four other sizes pro- 
vide a range with capacities up 
to 40 cu. yd. 


RANSOMES & RAPIER LTD 
IPSWICH ENGLAND 











WALKING DRAGLINES 
EXCAVATORS 





MOBILE CRANES 
CONTRACTORS PLANT 
WATER CONTROL 
RAILWAY PLANT 
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RESORT TR CEC POCORN NCEE Ce 


1. The Recorder. 
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2. The Integrator 


Well, we could install that new TR 
system of production control. They 
tell me you can get phenomenal 
results—they’ve even had as high as 
15% increased output. They esti- 
mate they can give us an additional 

% production with our existing 
plant and labour. 


That sounds all right on the surface, 
but where is the capital coming from 
to buy this equipment ? 


Well, according to TR, they supply 
it, install it and maintain it 
on a rental basis—in fact I 
don’t think they will sell it. 
But the point is that by 
renting this equipment we 


Investigate the TR Centralograph supplied by 


197 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S8S.W.7. 
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get a tax concession, and it is also 
maintained by TR. 


How did you get all this information? 


I merely wrote for literature and 
then had’a chat on the telephone 
with them. But they will carry out 
a complete survey for us without 
any obligation. 


This also applies to anybody inter- 
ested in increased production 
without capital cost. Details are 
freely available. 


Telephone Rentals 


LIMITED 


OPERATING JR SERVICES 





TELEPHONE: KENSINGTON 1471 
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GAS COKE IS RINGELMANN ZERO! 0 


issued by the Gas Council 
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: The Clean Air Act, affecting industrial and commercial 
al | users of fuel, is now in operation.............. 
| and a Broadsheet entitled “Be In The Clear With Gas Coke” 
is freely available from the Coke Marketing Department 
& at your Area Gas Board or from the Coke Department, 
f Gas Council, 1 Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. 
This Broadsheet tells you how to be “In The Clear” quickly, 
easily, and economically. Send for a copy today. 


0OU’RE IN THE CLEAR WITH GAS COKE! 





a 


What shall we do this year? 


“ What shall we do about Christmas boxes ? ” is a perennial 
board-room question. 

Few companies can afford to give large sums of money and there 
is always the risk of small amounts appearing ungenerous ; an 
additional difficulty is the deduction of tax. 

Gardners Food Service has the answer in their specially 

prepared Christmas Boxes, packed with expertly selected, top 
quality produce, and a range suitable for presentation to all grades 
of employees from the junior operative to senior executives. 
There is a Gourmet Hamper too, which would delight many good 
customers—it is not so much a gift as a compliment. 

Ask for a Gardner representative to call on you to discuss your 
Christmas gift problem—or write for our illustrated brochure. 


Gardners Food Service 


Bridge House, London Bridge, London S.E.1. 
Telephone: HOP 8000 


Personal 
Trainin g 


— Courses 
‘mean more sales at less cost.. 


Sales managers of large and small companies— 
marketing every kind of product and service—have 
found that TACK Sales Training contributes posi- 
tively to solving their major sales problem: How to 
increase turnover without raising costs ... 


. regardless of product or service ! 


F. B. Roberts, Grocery Marketing 
Manager of THE NESTLE COM- 
PANY LTD.—famous producer of 
quality-food products—has this to say: 


“For five years, we have used the TACK 
Course to augment our own sales training 
programme. Their commonsense training is 
considered most suitable for a company which 
depends upon repeat business.” 


Each year over 2,500 salesmen and sales executives attend TACK Courses 


Tack Course in Salesmanship and Human Relations—3 days 
Tack Course in Sales Management—2 days 


May we send you details of how we can help YOUR Company? 
THE ORGANISATION 


1-5 LONGMOORE STREET, LONDON, S.W.I. VIC: 5001-4 
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Polythene 


FILM BAGS 


.. Jackson's 


Yes—we do make CLEAR film 


JACKSON 
POLYTHENE 


FILM & BAGS FOR PACKAGING 


HENRY JACKSON (LIVERPOOL) LTD 


Manufacturers of Polythene Film 
HIGH PARK STREET. LIVERPOOL 8. Tele: LARK LANE 1818 (3 lines) 
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LTD 


(3 lines) 
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ide a cock-horse to Banbury Cross 
But ride in Air-India to Bombay, of course. 
Daily from London on Super-G flights — 


Slumberettes, sleepers—somniferous nights! 


Daily to Bombay: Super-G Constellations with luxurious slumberettes AIR-INDIA 
and sleepers; onward connections throughout the Far East 


— —_—=— 
Se 


Ask your Travel Agent for details 





SaaS 
SOS 
“33 gf: 3 § = 


Air-India International, 17/18 New Bond Street, London, W.1. HY¥De Park 8109 and in Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow 
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THE MONRO-MATIC DUPLEX... 


| MONROE| 
t 3 
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Acquisition of a Monroe 
Adding-Calculator has a 
wonderfullystimulating effect, 
There are no more periodic 
panics because vital figure 
work isincomplete, unreliable 


or behind schedule. 


- At all levels and throughout 


every department there is a 
new air of confidence— 
borne of the certainty that 
every figuring demand 
will be instantly, accurately 
and economically met by the 
finest automatic calculating 
machine that has yet 

been designed. 


Illustrated above is the 
very high capacity 
Monro-Matic 88N-213. 

In fact, whatever the size 
or nature of your business, 
there is a Monroe specifically 


designed for the job. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED, 






COVent Garden 021i 


STRAMiT BOARDS LTD. 
Cowley Peachey, Uxbridge, Middx. 


West Drayton 3751. 
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In process plant 
design and construction 


: “KNOW-HOW” 


“,..a dragon gules on 
two coils of 
sheet steel proper...” 


1€S8, 


“| SAVES FAR MORE 
THAN IT COSTS 


HOW OFTEN has your company faced the ordeal—and 
opportunity—of getting itself a new plant? 

Perhaps only once or twice in a decade? Possibly not at 
all in the experience of its present management or engin- 
eering staff. 

By contrast, Humphreys & Glasgow are dealing with 
the problems of process plant design and construction 
all the time. 

As a result, what would be a multiple headache for you 
is a comparatively familiar and systematized operation 
for us. We know most of the problems, most of the diffi- 
culties—some of them very formidable for people without 
the long and wide experience that has taught us most of 
the answers. 

Since we started in 1892, we have built more than 1,250 
plants all over the world. Since the war, we have been 
averaging about 26 a year. Some are very large, many are 
of new types. Generally we are responsible for design as 
well as construction. 

All this accumulated “know-how” is at your disposal, 
through a staff of engineers with a great diversity of ex- 
perience and specialized knowledge in the gas, chemical 
and fuel industries, backed by an organization that has 
proved its efficiency since the turn of the last century. 

If you are contemplating a new plant, it is helpful if we 
can be consulted as early as possible. It is cheaper to use 
existing experience than to acquire it by trial and error. 


The Norman-English description of the emblem of 
The Steel Company of Wales Limited is couched in 
the language of an age when “product identification” 
was, quite literally, a matter of life or death. Coats of 
arms were invented to distinguish friend from foe in 
battle. 

In modern business, product identification is also 

a matter of life or death. Customers may intend to 
buy your product; but if they can’t recognize it, the 
chances are they'll buy your competitors’. You natu- 
ralty rely on your pack to guide their preference your 
way. Have you ever thought of the great advantages 
tinplate can give you in product identification? 
























NEW COLOURFUL PACKS 


Tinplate can take 4-colour printing in reproduction 

equivalent to that on the finest art-paper. If you print 

your product’s emblem on tinplate it will stand out 
because of its accuracy and its vividness. 

You can design beautiful new, colourful packs; 
and their brilliance will be faithfully portrayed on 
| tinplate. For unmistakable, hard-hitting product 
| identification, tinplate is unsurpassed. 

All this is another “plus,” added to the established 
advantages of tinplate as the leading packaging 
material. Tinplate, being made of sheet steel, gives a 
product permanent protection in any climate; it is 
almost infinitely adaptable; and tinplate packs are 
easy and economical to store and handle. 

If you have a packaging problem it will be well 
worth your while to seek the advice of The Steel 
Company of Wales Limited. The Company prides 
itself on giving individual attention to its customers’ 
individual needs. Our specialists will give you most 
willing help. 





THE STEEL COMPANY 
OF WALES LIMITED 


Tinplate Division: Carmarthen Road, Swansea, Glamorgan 
Telephone: Swansea 51571 Telegrams: Welshplate, Swansea 


HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW LTD 


22 Carlisle Place, London, $.W.1 Telephone: VICtoria 8454 








ALSO IN CANADA - AUSTRALIA * FRANCE * GERMANY * SOUTH AFRICA * JAPAN | 
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—another great 


achievement 


In fuclear development, 
Britain leads the world. 
At Windscale, in Cumber- 
land, where Whatlings are 
to carry out the civil 
engineering and building 
associated with the 
Advanced Gas-cooled Re- 
actor further great achieve- 
ment is in the making. 
This is the fourth major 
nuclear project in which 
Whatlings have been 
engaged. At Dounreay, 
Whatlings have been 
main civil engineering and 
building contractors to the 
United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Authority for the 
full development of the 
Fast Breeder Reactor and 
the Materials Testing 
Reactor. Work is at 
present in progress on 
the Naval Propulsion 
Test Reactor also on the 
Caithness coast. Now at 
Windscale, Whatlings set 
themselves to maintain 
the lead they have helped 
win. 


Vl 





WHATLINGS LIMITED 


Civil Engineering & Building Contractors 


10 Woodside Crescent, Glasgow, C.3 
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a This new journal will provide 
the information which management must have today 
for higher efficiency tomorrow 
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AUTOMATIC AIDS TO CONTROL, ADMINISTRATION 
AND ROUTINE WORK IN OFFICE AND FACTORY CAN BRING 
a RICH REWARDS TO THOSE WHO FIRST APPLY THEM 








DITION TO CLELA  A 









3 Here is the top executive's guide 
a to the choice of equipment and its correct 
4 4 application 


With new methods of business and industrial control, 
important decisions, on which profits and progress 
depend, can be based on a complete and accurate 
assessment of all relevant data. With these methods, 
too, routine administrative efficiency can be raised and 
its cost substantially reduced. 


- PROCESSING 


DATA PROCESSING, a new journal in the Asso- 
ciated Iliffe group, will describe in each issue the means 
by which this can be achieved, surveying the whole 
range of automatic aids to good management, com- 
mercial and industrial. Computers, punched card 
machinery and peripheral equipment will be examined 
and the best of the current operational practices pre- 
sented in a form readily applicable to particular 
problems. Completion of the form below is the first 
move in ensuring that your organisation is early among 
those who benefit from these new methods, 





A QUARTERLY FOR TOP MAHAGEMERT AND CHIEF EXECUTIVES 


Jonuary-March 1959 


are these among your problems ?.. 


PLEASE MAIL THIS TODAY ULiddddddiidlddsiddld 


TO tLifFFE & SONS LTD. 
DORSET HOUSE, STAMFORD STREET, LONDON, S.E Il. 





Please enter my subscription to DaTA ProcessiNnG for one year (£4.0.0). I will remit on receipt of your invoice. 
Please forward booklet giving further details of DATA ProcessinG (delete as necessary). 


NAME. ...........ccccccoces. cece cccwcce: coccescccsccccsccnceceseccnes ces cccwccconenccoccsccccnceccscocccccceccccoccoscococececereecscoronsorceccoccensces ces coenss acenccescocccecscoos: cones cose a 
HONEY i ciniidcicinans scniabiniciinhineinicaninedibncnineneiiondeieuiieienmie sccccceccoccccccccccerersccececssceces ccececeseccconces es ccncesesccccecses enccecee: cocceocssecnces concsseccsconseces: eeceee < 
ADDRESS ...........cccce cccccococcceccees cocccccesceceseccsncosesesccscccocnesecesoosers cocccnccocccccccccobocececccesccesecnsscossocoosenescoqsorecccqseseecocosocosososooscescces seeeesceceres - 
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“ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


Today, we may take salt for 
granted. Yet to produce this 
essential commodity a vast 
industry has been built up, 
working night and day—an 
industry in which electricity 
is playing an important part. 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC supplies 
generating plant, motors 
and other equipment 

for use at almost every 

stage of modern salt 
manufacture. Here salt for 
industrial use is being 
loaded on to waiting lorries. 


In addition to its use for 
the table or in cooking, salt 
helps to grow our crops, 

to preserve our food, to dye 
our clothes, to tan the 
leather for our shoes, to 
make glass, to glaze our 
plates, and to clear 

snow from our streets. Now 
that electricity is used so 
extensively in this industry, 
British salt is also being 
exported to countries 
throughout the world. 


The ENGLIsH ELEcTRiC Company Limited, Marconi House, Strand, London, W.C.2 
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Expansion without 
Inflation? 


Y the usual Government majority of seventy odd the House of 
Commons this week declined Mr Gaitskell’s invitation to 
note 
with concern that the policies of Your Majesty’s Government have led to 
a fall in industrial production, a continuing increase in unemployment and a 
failure to make full use of industrial capacity, [and] humbly regrets the 
omission from the Gracious Speech of any measures directed towards the 
expansion of production and employment while maintaining stable prices. 


There were several difficulties about this motion. One of the most 
obvious was Labour’s lurking fear that, after last week’s removal of hire 
purchase restrictions, it might now be out of date. But, as a general 
criticism of the Government’s policies during this Parliament, the motion 
obviously mirrors the main domestic issue on which the Opposition 
hopes to fight next year’s election. The ordinary voter who claims that 
he does not belong slavishly to either party had therefore better make 
up his mind how he would have voted on it. 


As so often in political controversy, this is not a matter of pure black 
and white. The reasonable man should begin by agreeing, on one con- 
siderable point of substance, with Labour. It has been a major failing 
of the Conservative Government that its policies in this Parliament have 
led to a short-term fall in production and a fairly lengthy underutilisation 
of industrial capacity. What is even more important, however, is to face 
the fact of why this underproduction has come about. The reason really 
was not, as some Labour spokesmen in the debate seemed to pro- 
pound, that the wicked Tories deliberately but purposelessly created the 
present underproduction, and then laughed like mad, The reason was that 
last time Britain even began to expand it ran into an inflationary crisis ; 
and, beneath their covering of political showmanship, the real uneasiness 
of both sides this week was lest re-expansion (when it comes) might be so 
mismanaged as to lead straight into inflation again. 


Both Mr Wilson and Mr Amory had a separate private apprehension 
that it might. Mr Wilson, although he was loth to say anything that might 
be taken down and used in evidence electorally against him, clearly did 
not approve of the recent complete relaxation of hiré purchase restric- 
tions. His ostensible complaint was that these would lead to an increase 
in consumption when the Chancellor should be encouraging investment 
(for the steps which Mr Amory has taken to increase public investment, 
see page 529). But there was at least a hint that he regards variable, 
but generally fairly stern, hire purchase controls as a useful weapon for 
regulating the economy, and that he is afraid that the abandonment of 
them now could lead to a queer sort of lopsided boom. 


This is a respectable view. But it is not necessarily a convincing one. 
Although the relaxation of hire purchase restrictions has already led 
to a sharp immediate increase in sales of durable goods, it is equally 
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bound to lead to a fall in consumption later ; 
once the first flush of securing delivery is over, 
a greater part of people’s weekly incomes will have 
tc go to meet instalment payments, and therefore cannot 
chase after other goods. On balance the main effect of 
relaxation may be to bring forward demand from next 
year to now (which may not be a bad thing), but also 
to concentrate it in a rush on a relatively narrow range 
of goods (which may be inconvenient). 


The proper conclusion to be drawn from these last 
two weeks of sudden hire purchase spree may not be 
that there should be great apprehension for the short 
term, but that there needs to be a reconsideration of 
policy for the long term. There may well be a case for 
a permanent system of hire purchase controls in this 
country on a relatively low level, as a sort of customer- 
protection device; but the system of varying these 
controls as a weapon to regulate the economy has shown 
itself to be a system of creating wildly fluctuating cycles 
in one relatively small sector of industry, in the hope 
that this may counteract a cycle of smaller amplitude 
elsewhere. They have not been a good anti-inflationary 
regulator to use, and there should be a strong prejudice 
against re-imposing them again. 

The apprehension about inflation which the 
Chancellor expressed, although with equal political 
caution, was different from Mr Wilson’s, and much 
more obviously worrying. It related to wages. The in- 
flationary crisis into which Britain fell during the small 
Thorneycroft re-expansion in 1957, in so far as it was 
an internal inflationary crisis at all, was not primarily 
caused by any pressure of demand against industry’s 
potential productive capacity. It was caused by an 
increase in wages far in advance of any increase in 
actual productivity. The most depressing feature of 
this week’s debate was that everybody was so loth to 
discuss whether the so-called “firm basis” of the 
economy now provides any assurance that a new re- 
expansion would not run into a precisely similar barrier. 

Any detached observer who looks at the recent his- 
tory of Britain can see fairly easily why economic 
expansion here has tended to lead more quickly to 
wage inflation (and has therefore had to be more quickly 
stopped) than it has done in wiser lands. The main 
reason is that Britain has tried to run its economy with 
a much smaller unemployment ratio than other indus- 
trial countries ; expanding industries and firms are 
therefore unable to recruit the labour they need in the 
normal way from a strictly transient pool at the labour 
exchanges, so they have to bid wages (and put prices) 
up high. The second peculiar built-in wage inflator 
in Britain has been its system of arbitration ; when 
workers in a profitable industry secure a wage increase, 
workers in unprofitable industries submit their case to 
an arbitration tribunal—which usually says that it is 
only fair that they should get the same increase too. 
O} course, neither of these handicaps on a forward- 
moving economy could last for long in a genuinely free 
enterprise system operating under proper monetary dis- 
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cipline, but the situation here is complicated by the 
existence of Britain’s nationalised industries, which (as 
Mr Robens actually boasted on Tuesday) hardly ever 
lay off redundant workers and which may “ absorb ” 
uneconomic wage increases and inflated pay rolls by 
simply running into deficit. 

The main economic question today is whether the 
British recession of 1958 has done anything to shake 
these attitudes off our painfully slow-moving economy’s 
back. A reasonab‘e guess may be that it has done some- 
thing, at any rate for the short term, even if not much. 
When Opposition leaders complain that the Govern- 
ment’s actions this year have “ shaken the trade unions’ 
faith in arbitration,’ they almost certainly pay the 
Government a bigger compliment than it in fact 
deserves. But there has been some advance in 1958 
away from the assumption of automatic inflation 
through arbitration, and one of the worst engines—the 
Industrial Disputes Tribunal, whose wage awards could 
be compulsorily imposed upon employers—is now to be 
abolished. As regards unemployment, Britain’s general 
unemployment ratio, as distinct from the ratio in 
particular areas, is  still—by any international 
standard—excessively low; but in many industries 
there clearly has been some pruning of labour staffs in 
relation to available capital equipment. One of the 
remarkable features of the British motor industry's 
recovery from its recession of two years ago was that it 
rebounded to and beyond its former high level of out- 
put without taking back many of the workers whom it 
had laid off during the period of flagging trade ; in the 
United States’ recovery from recession this year, the 
same experience—a quicker increase in production than 
in employment, implying a considerable rise in pro- 
ductivity per man—has been very evident. It would 
not be surprising if this happens in Britain next year ; 
if so, inflationary pressure in the labour market should 
be less than in any previous period of expansion. 


O politician this week assessed the prospect before 
N the British economy in these terms. None dared 
to say that the aim now should be to expand produc- 
tion, rather than employment. Nobody dared to sug- 
gest that perhaps the right way to handle the first part 
of Labour’s amendment would be to agree with the 
expression of concern about the recent fall in produc- 
tion and the lengthier under-utilisation of capacity, but 
refuse to express similar concern about the “ continuing 
increase in unemployment.” Nobody pointed out, in 
answer to the second half of the motion, that one 
legislative measure which does promise to do something 
to expand production “while maintaining stable 
prices” is the revocation of the compulsory arbitration 
order. To recognise openly that a revolving pool of 
transient (repeat transient) unemployment and a 
renunciation of official “ help” to wage bargaining are 
not the enemies of expansion, but the pre-requisites of 
it, would seem heresy to Labour ; it would also seem 
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tactless to the Tories, though they have sometimes been 
slightly more ready to do the sensible things by stealth. 

That, perhaps, is the best measure of which is slightly 
the better “expansionary” party now, in fact as dis- 
tinct from in oratory. The issue of whether re-expan- 


‘Twisting Arms 
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sion will now go forward as fast and far as it ought to, or 
whether it will again have to be quickly held back, will 
largely depend on how far these stealthy introductions 
of new attitudes have really infiltrated during the period 
of industrial pause. 


Mr Rapacki’s revised “plan” for European disarmament 


should catch the attention of those disappointed by the 


course of discussion at New York and Geneva 


armament debates in the United Nations 

Assembly. The 81 delegations there have fallen 
back on the appalling expedient of constituting them- 
selves—all 81 of them—the UN disarmament com- 
mission for 1959. This is extinction by inflation. The 
original 12-member commission was at least a manage- 
able body. The 25-member group created on paper 
a year ago, to placate a sputnik-happy Russia, has never 
met because Russia was not placated. The Russians, 
who voted on Monday for the setting up of the new 
all-embracing commission, will no doubt attend its 
meetings ; but, like almost everyone else, they can 
scarcely expect anything but a dreary extension of the 
assembly’s own dreary debates. 

It is not surprising that interest has shifted to the 
United Nations’ other palace, at Geneva, where the 
three-power talks on halting nuclear tests are now in 
progress. Here, too, next Monday, talks on precautions 
against surprise attack are due to begin. But the first 
exchanges at Geneva have been depressing. A familiar 
pattern of unyielding disputation over verbiage and pro- 
cedure has emerged. Taking the disarmament scene 
as a whole, neither New York nor Geneva can show as 
bright a gleam as Warsaw, where Mr Rapacki, the 
Polish foreign minister, announced on Tuesday a more 
promising version of his proposals for central Europe. 

Four weeks’ debate in New York has justified the 
belief that there is something about disarmament that 
brings out the worst in people. In the end, the debate 
has brought a voting victory to the Anglo-Americans 
and their friends (among whom, on this occasion, 
neither France nor Israel was to be numbered). On 
Tuesday 49 votes were cast for, and only the nine Soviet 
ones against, a resolution urging early agreement on a 
controlled suspension of nuclear tests. The official 
Russian comment was that “this resolution is one of 
many adopted by the United Nations which will be 
disregarded by life.” 

For more than a year now the contending parties 
have been more concerned with twisting arms than with 
reducing them. Since Russia announced its successful 


N atmosphere of abdication has lain over the dis- 





testing of an inter-continental ballistic missile in 
August, 1957, its approach to disarmament has been 
consistently “tough ”; it has relied on mounting alarm 
in the non-communist world to bring the western 
governments to terms. These tactics have produced 
some visible results. The West is now committed to at 
least a temporary suspension of tests ; the links between 
suspension and conventional disarmament—on which it 
has always insisted—have become looser; and the 
current Geneva talks have given the Russians a good 
opportunity of lining up world opinion behind their 
proposal for a permanent ban on testing. 

The present phase of arm-twisting might be sum- 
marised as follows. Russia is trying to make the West 
agree to a ban on tests—by threatening to go on testing. 
America and Britain are trying to make Russia agree 
that the ban must be subject to international control— 
by threatening to go on testing. The Soviet position 
is easier to understand, and thus more attractive to 
opinion in general. The Anglo-American position is 
the more honest ; but one is tempted to ask whether 
such painful honesty is the best policy. The Russians 
have had no qualms about publicly accepting the 
principles for control agreed by the scientists’ con- 
ference in July and August—while reserving, it seems, 
the right to propose that the watch over test explosions 
in each country should be kept by teams provided by 
that country itself, which would be a splendid piece of 
quite futile window-dressing. Must America and 
Britain remain publicly impaled on their proposal to 
limit suspension to one year in the first instance ? 

As Opposition spokesmen showed in the House of 
Commons last week, a one-year halt can easily be 
represented as no more than a routine pause between 
groups of tests. That is the way Soviet propaganda is 
now representing it, to some effect. And now that con- 
siderable progress has been made with the examination 
of methods of control, the putting into practice of these 
methods could surely be done, given general co-opera- 
tion, in less than twelve months. If so, well and good ; 
if, however, fears that Russia might try to make a 
mockery of the control system proved justified, as well 
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they might, that would become blatantly clear in less 
than twelve months—and the other powers would then 
be freed from their bond. 

America and Britain would do well to shift their em- 
phasis away from the one-year term and on to the im- 
portance of a truly international system of inspection 
and control. It is, admittedly, asking a lot from Russia 
that it should accept such a system. The impact would 
be far greater in the closed Soviet world than elsewhere. 
What would be the reaction of the inhabitants of the 
communist world to the sight of an international 
inspectorate installed in their midst, in free contact with 
the outside world, and exercising its right to move 
about freely and poke its nose into dark corners ? The 
effect might be like the bursting of the “skin” of a 
highly pressurised aircraft. 

Put like this, it is frankly not a prospect likely to 
commend itself to Mr Khrushchev, but it is in this 
direction that the logic of international inspection 
points. A recently published study of the general 
problem of arms inspection* shows convincingly that 
the effectiveness of any inspection system must rest on 
public readiness to maintain “ inspection by the people ” 
and on the curbing of any “ evasion mentality.” It may 
be a long time before the heavily conditioned people of 
Russia itself could be counted on to share the job of 
supervising their own government in the interest of 
humanity as a whole. But the people of communist 
central Europe are another matter ; and that is one very 
good reason for taking seriously the new initiative of 
Mr Rapacki. 

On Tuesday the Polish foreign minister made public 
a formula which he had been canvassing in Oslo a 
few days earlier. Mr Rapacki has digested the western 


*“TInspection for Disarmament.” Edited by Seymour 
Melman. Oxford ; Columbia, New York. 291 pages. 48s. 
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objections to the “plan” which he formulated, with 
Soviet approval, a year ago, and which simply called for 
a ban on all nuclear arms in Germany, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. Without accepting it, he now acknow- 
ledges the argument that this would simply disrupt Nato 
defence and entrench Soviet preponderance in conven- 
tional arms. He proposes, as a first stage, a ban on 
production of nuclear arms in this same zone and on 
their distribution to national armies there which do not 
yet possess them ; and as a second, a reduction of con- 
ventional forces carried out simultaneously with the total 


.removal of nuclear arms from the zone. In both stages, 


ce 


there would be “ appropriate measures of control.” 

Everything would still depend on the kind of control 
that the Soviet block considered “ appropriate,” and on 
the scale of conventional reductions it would accept. 
But the second Rapacki plan, on the face of it, does hold 
out interesting possibilities which should be probed 
without delay. A formula of this kind could dispose of 
the painful prospect of nuclear weapons passing into 
east and west German hands. The new Rapacki formula 
need not, like the old one, mean the baring of Europe’s 
breast to Russia’s over-numerous bayonets. And in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and East Germany—in Hungary 
too, if it could be brought into the scheme—the political 
impact of any substantial intrusion by international 
inspectors and withdrawal of Soviet conventional forces 
could not but encourage a movement in the direction of 
democracy. Moreover, if a first experiment in “ inspec- 
tion by the people ” were to prove successful, pressure 
for applying similar systems throughout the world could 
be more easily stepped up. The disarmament experts 
who are at present absorbed in the talks at Geneva, or 
recovering from the debates in New York, should now 
find time somehow to look over their shoulders in the 
direction of Warsaw. 


Eisenhower’s Opposition Congress 


The Democratic landslide leaves co-operation on 
foreign affairs standing in América, although the 
rest of the political landscape is profoundly altered 


sional elections (which are examined and assessed 

in more detail on page 503) will demand of the 
President, during his last two years in office, an ability to 
deal with far more arduous problems of congressional 
relations than any he has yet encountered. Ever since 
1954, when the voters transformed a tiny Republican 
majority in Congress into a Democratic one, Mr Eisen- 
hower has had to work with a Democratic Congress and 
has done so successfully. But the majorities were 
narrow and their temper conservative. This week’s 
sweep is no repudiation of the President ; there is little 
doubt of his continuing personal popularity in the 
country. It may represent little more, on the part of the 


‘Ts Democratic triumphs in this week’s congres- 


voters, than an exaggerated version of the swing away 
from the party in control of the White House which is 
normal in a year when the President is not standing. 
But whatever its causes, its effect is to bring the pro- 
gressive northern wing of the Democratic party—what 
the President, in his concern over the government 
deficit and his understandable chagrin at the election 
returns, calls the “ spendthrift”’ wing—closer to the 
control of Congress than it has been since the election 
of 1936, when the Roosevelt New Deal was in full 
flood. These new Democrats, unlike the southerners, 
must fight each election afresh and many will hope to 
have a record of challenges to the President to take back 
to their constituents. 
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Throughout the last twenty years, whether Congress 
was nominally controlled by the Democrats or, as it was 
on two occasions, by the Republicans, real power has 
resided with a coalition of conservative southern Demo- 
crats and Republicans. This group’s authority was 
reinforced, when the Democrats were in the majority, 
by the fact that the southern members, who are returned 
steadily, year in year out, whatever the fortunes of the 
party elsewhere, monopolised the committee chairman- 
ships. In the past four years the two Texans who lead 
the party in Congress, Senator Lyndon Johnson and 
Mr Rayburn, the Speaker of the House, have been in a 
strong position to enforce policies of moderation and 
co-operation with the Administration, however much 
the northern and western wing of the party would have 
preferred a bolder stand and the creation of sharp party 
issues. Mr Johnson might frequently deplore the neces- 
sity of conciliating the conservatives ; in fact, it made 
much easier the task of co-operating with the President 
to achieve a record of constructive legislation. 

Now the Democratic majority of 28 in the Senate, 
an increase of 26, makes Senator Johnson the 
second most powerful man in the United States. But it 
has transformed his task from that of balancing on a 
political tight-rope to that of leading a large and unruly 
army. For the first time, Mr Eisenhower is faced with a 
true opposition Congress, even though the committee 
chairmanships will continue to be held in most cases by 
conservatives. Outside the United States, the great 
concern must be what difference this will make to the 
carrying out of responsible, consistent foreign policies. 
One illusion should be discarded from the start. The 
northern wing of the Democratic party has provided the 
most articulate and relentless of Mr Dulles’s critics in 
Senator Fulbright, Senator Humphrey and Senator 
Kennedy, all members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate. Their questioning of Republican 
orthodoxies in the field of foreign policy will 
undoubtedly be sharpened. But it should not for a 
moment be imagined that the Democrats from the 
North and West who are about to flood into Washing- 
ton are united behind alternatives to Mr Doulles’s 
policies—or that many of them do not wholeheartedly 
support, for example, his refusal to recognise Com- 
munist China. The pressure on the Administration to 
be more conciliatory and more flexible, and in particular 
to redouble its efforts to reach an agreement on disarma- 
ment, will no doubt increase. But those who expect that 
the 86th Congress will necessarily secure any such 
change as a reversal of the Administration’s policies 
towards Communist China are deluding themselves. 

In some respects, the Administration’s hand should 
in fact be strengthened in foreign affairs. The new 
Democratic Congress will take a much more liberal 
view—in both senses—of the desirability of new, 
imaginative, and costly programmes of economic aid, 
both to increase international financial liquidity and to 
spur the progress of the underdeveloped areas. In the 
last Congress, although the appropriation for foreign 
aid as a whole suffered relatively little, the conservatives 
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dealt most grudgingly and stingily with the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, the core of the new economic aid 
programme. All Senator Johnson’s remarkable political 
skills will be needed if he is to dissuade his new recruits 
from constantly seeking out issues on which to challenge 
the President, and to persuade them instead to concen- ° 
trate on writing the record of solid legislation which 
he feels is desirable both for the country and for the 
Democratic party. But his difficulties are likely to be 
much smaller in the foreign than in the domestic field. 


ce of the great points of interest about an off-year 
election, for foreigners as well as Americans, is the 
way in which it throws up or signals new candidates for 
the presidential election that is only two years ahead, 
dismisses others summarily from the race, and redistri- 
butes the front runners. Last Tuesday saw the final 
eclipse of Governor Harriman’s long-held ambitions 
to become the Democratic nominee; the returns 
strengthened the claims of Senator Kennedy. On the 
Republican side, the Vice President, Mr Nixon, has 
had an apparently crushing reply to the gruelling 
labours which he undertook on behalf of the Republican 
candidates ; in particular, the loss of his home state of 
California is a painful, though not unexpected, dis- 
appointment. Have his chances for 1960 been swamped 
by the Democratic tide which he failed to stem ? The 
failure to hold his own state is a black mark, particu- 
larly when it is as crucial a state as California. But, 
even so, there is still no doubt that Mr Nixon, even 
in defeat, has consolidated his personal position with 
the Republican politicians who choose the candidate, 
both by his unremitting efforts on their behalf and by 
his aggressive defence of Republican policies. 

What must be hard for Mr Nixon to bear is that, 
while he has been doing the party’s chores, the only 
Republican to win a major victory has been Mr Nelson 
Rockefeller, who in capturing the governorship of New 
York left it to his opponent, Governor Harriman, to 
remind the voters that he is a Republican ; his campaign 
was dominated by the good feeling needed to attract 
Democratic and independent votes. Some Republicans 
are already speaking of Mr Rockefeller as the really 
modern Republican around whom the Eisenhower 
wing might rally in 1960. But it would be 
wrong to assume that Mr Rockefeller’s position, on 
international affairs at any rate, is so very different from 
Mr Nixon’s. What Mr Rockefeller’s success and the 
victory of Mr Hatfield in Oregon do show is that the 
Republican party, even at this ebb of its fortunes, is 
still able to throw up attractive new candidates and, by 
good organisation and a rejection of the extreme right- 
wing partisanship which this election has so firmly 
rebuked, to carry them to victory. If Mr Nixon’s claim 
to the Republican nomination in 1960 turns out not to 
be hotly contested, it will not be because the party is 
bankrupt of good men. It will be because the Vice 
President has earned the nomination—and perhaps 
because it does not look like a very glittering prize. 
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A Decision for France 


The politicians have to make up their minds 
whether they want a free trade area at all 


BARE two months remain before the first quota 
and tariff alterations are made by the six-nation 
European economic community at the heart of 
western Europe. It is not much time in which to 
decide for or against the free trade area (or European 
economic association), which was to group the eleven 
other countries round them. The outlook looks gloomy. 
The French patronat (the employers’ federation) 
alarmed by signs of a mild recession, is campaigning 
openly against the British project. The French govern- 
ment has made clear that it has not yet made a decision 
to support the scheme at all. Bold spirits in Britain have 
begun to entertain the ugly idea of “retaliation” 
against the common market—whatever that may mean 
—if no agreement is reached by the end of the year. 
The Scandinavians have a plan for a customs union 
of their own up their sleeves waiting to go into effect 
in case of failure. If the year’s end does pass without 
agreement, the prospect opens up, not only of tariff 
discrimination, but of a gradually deepening political 
rift through Europe and the western alliance 
The talks have dragged on now for more than two 


years ; they have been slowed down less by practical 
differences about the way the scheme should work than 
by procrastination designed to hold it up. Once it 
could be genuinely agreed to go ahead, the convention 


would not be too difficult to work out. The biggest 
problems arise from the fact that the tariffs of a free 
trade area against outsiders will differ from country to 
country, creating different competitive conditions in 
different parts of the area ; enough work has been done 
on all this to provide the basis for a series of political 
deals for each industry, once a genuine negotiation takes 
place. Even the sort of ugly poser put by the French 
delegate, M. Wormser, last week—can members alter 
their outer tariffs when they feel like it >—is susceptible 
to compromise. The Germans have indeed already 
devised a practical solution to restrain governments 
from damaging each other’s interests by arbitrary action 
on their own—a reasonable French requirement. What 
is worrying is that the French show little interest in all 
this. M. Wormser’s question seems like so many 
French moves in the past two years—calculated, not 
to gain a practical point, but to provoke grand philo- 
sophical discussions which merely cause delay. 

The persistent nagging at the French about the free 
trade area can be irritating, no doubt. The original 
British proposals were pretty unimaginative ; some 
other people have been obstructing, too. But even the 
French press has begun to recognise that the fate of a 
broader European association to link the outsiders with 
the common market now lies in the hands of France. 


It is France’s delaying tactics and constant shifting of 
ground that have held up the negotiation. 

Sooner or later France has two fundamental political 
decisions to make. The first—and far the most im- 
portant—is whether there should be a European econo- 
mic association at all. Caught between allies who want 
the scheme and pressure groups that do not, the French 
government has been evading tht choice. Even if it gets 
to the point, there is a trap to be avoided. The French 
could agree to an economic association on negotiable 
terms ; they could turn it down flat ; or they could take 
the more troublesome course of appearing to accept, 
but only on terms which they know to be unacceptable 
—say, a complete absence of genuine free trade. The 
last choice is obviously tempting. 

The second decision the French have to make is 
what—if they do agree to a free trade area—their 
serious terms are going to be. If the French view would 
only crystallise out clearly, it would be possible to nego- 
tiate a settlement. But it is no use other people making 
concessions, as the Germans have often done in the 
lengthy talks which the Six have conducted on the sub- 
ject among themselves, if the French straightaway shift 
their ground and ask for more. 


ACED with the opposition of the patronat and with 
much of public opinion, it would not be surprising 
if the French government’s main aim now were to 
try and hold off the hour of decision until after the end 
of the year. Then the psychological pressure will be 
gone, and a new prospect of drift will open up. But 
some others do not share this view, and at the last meet- 
ing of Mr Maudling’s committee in Paris a week ago 
a sense of urgency began to be felt. The Scandinavians 
and Austrians pressed France more vigorously than ever 
before. Still more important, most of France’s partners 
in the European community themselves put on what 
pressure they dared behind the scenes. 

Mr Maudling got some response when, sweeping a 
technical document aside, he proposed that he and his 
ministerial colleagues should sit on in conclave without 
a break to thrash out the basic issues on a political level. 
He recalled the negotiations which created the treaty 
of Rome, when M. Spaak shut up his little band in a 
chateau outside Brussels, and bullied them to com- 
promise and negotiate until the treaty was born. Still, 
the procrastinators managed to interpose a delay ; Mr 
Maudling’s indefinite session does not begin until 
November 14th. And the speed of its deliberations 
will depend in part on the work of experts of the Six 
in Brussels who are reporting to it. Procedures will 
not solve the problem in any case. But at least—if the 
Brussels experts can be kept up to the mark—there will 
be a chance in the next few weeks to make clear the 
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practical differences and separate them from the 
obstructive tactics. 

It has been suggested that Dr Adenauer, General de 
Gaulle and M: Macmillan should meet to thrash the 
matter out. A time may come to play this trump. Once 
Mr Maudling’s group has clarified the issues, the heads 
of government may have to meet to decide the crucial 
points of a bargain, as Dr Adenauer and M. Mollet did 
in 1956 with the Treaty of Rome. But there is no point 
in the three meeting merely to utter a general directive 
which their subordinates could later treat as a pious 
statement ; they must have before them something 
specific to decide. 

The basic decision rests with France. The dangers 
it risks by continuing obstruction are mainly political— 
alienation from its friends outside the community of the 
Six, and growing strains within the community itself. 


485 
This week Professor Miiller-Armack, the state secretary 
in the ministry of economics at Bonn, spoke out 
sharply against the French attitude in the negotiations. 
Herr Miiller-Armack, it is .true, is Professor 
Erhard’s lieutenant and represents only one side 
of the west German attitude ; the other side is a some- 
what uncritical devotion to the concept of the Six. But 
the representatives of this other side, including Dr 
Adenauer himself, may well be disturbed at the sugges- 
tions that are being heard in Paris of a deal that might 
link French assent to the free trade area with General de 
Gaulle’s aspiration to a special place for France in the 
councils of the West. Such a deal may not really be 
contemplated. But it is not to belittle the unity of the 
Six to suggest that to ride it too hard in the one direc- 
tion, while ignoring it in the other, puts much more 
strain upon it than is wise. 


The Small Farmers’ Chance 


A new bill has lit a small beacon to show the 
way that British agricultural policy should go 


HE Agriculture (Small Farmers) Bill is basically 
[cx the right lines. The large number and special 

difficulties of small farmers have long given them 
an influence on agricultural policy out of proportion to 
their contribution to production, Their needs have pro- 
vided, at successive price reviews, the most powerful 
argument for higher support prices, especially for those 
products—eggs, milk and bacon—which best suit the 
small man’s capacities : prices from which the larger 
farmers with their lower costs have profited hand- 
somely. When, none too soon, the last price review cut 
these prices by almost the full amount permissible 
under the Agricultural Act, the wrath of the small 
farmers was partly—but only partly—assuaged by the 
promise of special measures to meet their particular 
problems. 

Various ways of redeeming that promise were 
possible. The Minister could have reinstated the 
special premiums on the first so many hundred gallons 
of milk, the first so many dozens of eggs, which were 
abolished two years ago and which favour the small 
producer—though equally, and wastefully, subsidising 
the large farmer on this part of his output. He could 
have extended and increased the marginal agricultural 
production scheme, which would seem to benefit 
small farmers particularly but in many counties 
does not do so in fact. It is greatly to the Govern- 
ment’s credit that it has rejected these politically 
attractive solutions. 

Instead, the bill offers a non-recurring capital grant 
of up to £1,000 per farm, payable over a period of 
three years, for two specific purposes : for the improve- 
ment of grassland and work ancillary to this purpose, 





and for purchases of stock and equipment, under a 
“farm business improvement plan” that will have to 
be approved, for each farm, by the local representative 
of the National Agricultural Advisory Service. The 
plans must be capable of being carried through within 
three years and must be such as to make the 
farm “viable or more viable ”—i.e. capable, with 
normal good management, of yielding its occupier at 
least the income of a skilled agricultural worker. 
Instead of an unconditional and continuing dole, 
administered by way of ever higher prices, the small 
farmer gets a once-for-all, conditional business oppor- 
tunity. 

This is perhaps the scheme’s biggest departure from 
most previous forms of aid to agriculture. Another, 
scarcely less important, is its exclusive and discriminat- 
ing character. Not only does it exclude the larger 
farmer, with a holding of 100 acres or more ; it also 
excludes the very small, with less than 20 acres. In 
addition to the acreage test, would-be beneficiaries must 
satisfy a labour-requirements test ; this will rule out, on 
the one hand, the highly intensive horticultural-type 
holding (which is by any standard but that of acreage a 
large undertaking) and, on the other, the dog-and-stick 
farm whose operations call for less than 250 “ standard 
man-days ” per year. (“‘ Standard man-days” are to be 
calculated according to crops grown and stock carried 
—e.g., each acre of wheat is reckoned at 34 man-days 
per year, each acre of hops at 100, each dairy cow at 
15, each breeding sow at 4). 

The cost of the measure, estimated at some {£6 
million net, after allowing for savings on the discon- 
tinued marginal agricultural production scheme, is to 
be “taken into account at the 1959 annual review as 
part of the guarantees and production grants to the 
industry.” This should mean that the community’s 
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total contribution to agriculture is being redeployed and 
not increased. Admittedly, some incidental increase will 
almost certainly follow indirectly, as more intensive 
cultivation, following on the putting into effect of 
improvement plans, begins to attract larger grants 
under existing provisions. But, unless union pressure 
at the next review vitiates the bill’s intention, the direct 
and larger part of the cost will come out of the pockets 
of the larger farmers and also—a much thornier point 
politically—those of the farmers too small to participate. 


N all these counts the bill displays a quite remark- 
O able degree of toughness. But although courage 
in confronting pressure groups is an admirable quality, 
it is not by courage alone that the scheme must be 
judged. Three questions pose themselves, one 
economic, one general and the other social. 

The economic question is whether the scheme will 
be conducive to a more competitive agriculture ; 
whether it will lead to the production of commodities 
which can be sold in the open market at prices covering 
—or covering more nearly than at present—their cost. 
Potentially, the answer is favourable. Well-managed 
grassland feeds stock more economically than do con- 
centrates; and better farm management, getting the 
most out of all resources, cuts costs all round. But, 
at present prices for eggs, bacon and especially milk, 
the farmer whose grazing, silage supply and equipment 
have benefited from good advice and an injection of 
capital will find that his most profitable course is in 
fact to carry more stock, to buy more rather than less 
concentrates, and to produce more milk, eggs and bacon 
for a saturated market. If the scheme is to benefit 
the national economy, there will have to be further 
downward revisions at the next and subsequent price 
reviews. Economically, the merit of the scheme lies 
in the fact that it makes such reductions possible. 

This leads to the general question: is not the 
scheme much too modest a start? The £6 million 
involved will absorb only a small fraction even of the 
£73 million which is currently being spent (in addition 
to price guarantees) on various forms of direct aid to 
English and Welsh farmers. Many of these grants are 
relics of the postwar production drive, and have com- 
pletely outlived their usefulness. Others (the marginal 
production grants, for instance) are so sloppily and 
expensively administered as to negate their utility. 
There is a strong case for saying that the whole 
of this'expenditure ought to be reviewed, and that 
only those forms of aid (such as the fertiliser subsidy) 
which genuinely promote farming efficiency should be 
kept. Such a review would carve out room for an 
enlarged version of the new small farmers’ scheme ; 
and, besides better justifying the present small scheme’s 
inevitably high administrative cost, would make this 
week’s initiative a more important instrument for 
getting more sense into agricultural policy as a whole. 
But it is important that any such extension of the 
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scheme should still follow this week’s hard-headed 
prospectus. 

From this there follows the social question, which is, 
of course, that of the excluded “ non-viables.” Some 
of these would become viable, and qualify, if they 
were to join forces, amalgamating splinter-sized farms. 
There is no overt provision in the bill for facilitating 
amalgamation. But a general directive to the NAAS 
to keep its eyes open to this possibility might keep 
missed opportunities to a minimum. Other “ non- 
viables *»—probably a substantial proportion—are not 
really farmers at all ; they are foresters, shop-keepers, 
publicans and the like who raise a few pigs or keep 
a few cows as a sideline. But the hard core of non- 
viables, the real social problem, is constituted by those 
farmers who have no other means of livelihood, whose 
farms are hopelessly too small, too infertile or too ill- 
placed to yield a living except when their products are 
astronomically priced—if even then—or who personally 
lack the physical or mental qualities needed to hold 
their own in a calling whose standard of performance 
is constantly rising. 

No one knows how many of these there are. The 
white paper says of them only that the Government 
“have been studying this problem and will continue 
to do so.” No one knows how old they are. The 
man who can leave his hopelessly unprofitable holding 
to take up a reasonably well-paid job on someone else’s 
farm or in local industry is in a very different position 
from the elderly farmer who, once off his farm, is nearly 
or quite unemployable. 


7. all the facts are assembled, the question of 
social responsibility for these people will remain. 
For close on twenty years farming has been largely 
cut off from the operation of normal economic forces. 
The present scheme is one step—still very small but 
positive and valuable—towards restoring contact. The 
odds are that it ought to be extended, and become a 
steadily more important part of agricultural support. 
But if it is, some farmers who in good faith have shaped 
their conduct on the lines encouraged by the policy 
of the previous twenty years will be squeezed off their 
farms. It will only be possible to progress firmly down 
this road if these displaced persons are recognised, in 
some measure at least, to be a national responsibility. 
This responsibility could not be handled by the 
Ministry of Agriculture as such. It would concern 
employment ; it would concern pensions; it would 
concern housing ; it would concern, obviously, finance. 
It would call for close collaboration, across departmental 
demarcation-lines, in a general national scheme. The 
Agriculture (Small Farmers) Bill is a small, bright 
beacon which may eventually light the way for a new 
and more sensible agricultural policy. For that very 
reason it calls for a pendant measure to help off the land 
men who are still farmers only because they have 
benefited so long from a much less sensible one. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 








PARLIAMENT 


Labour in Search of an Issue 


UESTION time returned to the House of Commons on 
Monday, with the composition of ice cream to provide 
the most vexatious issue and with the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary at the Ministry of Agriculture turning aside an attack 
on the official presentation of a gold-plated hot dog with 
a line from Horace (loud Socialist shouts of “ translate ”), 
to supply the most elegant answer. The languid air that 
permeated the half-empty chamber confirmed a general 
impression that lasted throughout the foreign affairs and 
economic debates: the Opposition had not yet really found 
itself in the new session. 

The necessary de-tranquilliser was a tremendous row, and 
Labour joyfully launched itself into this on Wednesday 
over allegations that a pamphlet damning the Labour party’s 
housing policy had been distributed through official facilities. 
The head of the civil service is now to probe the facts. 
Labour has given considerable hostages to fortune in its 
trust that this will be a succés de scandale instead of another 
Bank rate fiasco: a lot of its present fighting spirit is now 
tied to the hope that this will turn out to be a matter not 
just of two stick-on labels but of a deliberately misused 
Government addressograph. Until this excitement, Labour 
had seemed in danger of becoming obsessed with the nubbly 
problems of publicity—how to deflate Mr Macmillan’s suc- 
cessful personal publicity (both Mr Wilson and Mr Gordon 
Walker made extensive and sometimes entertaining use of 
the weapon of ridicule) and how to impart something of this 
same glamour to the great little pamphlet containing the 
pure essence of the party’s policy documents which is 
shortly to be launched. 

But the main personal conundrum of the first week was 
the malaise of Mr Bevan. Not only was he below his own 
usual oratorical standard during the foreign affairs debate, 
but he was even below the standard of Mr Selwyn Lloyd, 
who put his best foot forward with a robust review that was 
so unexpectedly reasonable on the Nato negotiations about 
Cyprus that it threw the Opposition front bench into visible 
disarray. Although a few flashes of the old devastating wit 
were elicited by Tory interruptions, Mr Bevan’s speech, 
with its groping, dispirited manner, frequent malapropisms 
and patches of naivete on such topics as Arab democracy, 
came across even less effectively than it reads in print. 
It did in fact incorporate some sensible ideas, such as the 
suggestion that Britain should encourage Kuwait to culti- 
vate closer relations with other Arab countries—but the 
effect of this was rather spoiled by Mr Bevan’s evident 
vagueness about the distinction between the United Arab 
Republic, the Union of Arab States and the Arab League. 

His best points on the Middle East, especially on Jordan, 
Were put more cogently later in the debate by Mr Roy 
Jenkins, who also warned the Foreign Office to restrain its 
signs of obvious glee at any symptom of the Baghdad gov- 
ernment moving against the interests of Cairo. The only 
really strikingly unorthodox contribution came from a Con- 





servative backbencher, Mr Ronald Bell, who advanced the 
thesis that, so far from being unviable, Jordan was a great 
dynamic force in the Arab world, happily uncorrupted by 
possessing oil and quite capable of opposing Nasserism. 
Labour’s task would be made a great deal easier if it could 
pick out which particular Conservative members to oppose. 


TWELVE-MILE LIMIT 


Time for Talking 


CELAND’S cod war is hanging fire. The September scuffle 
I of boarding parties and fish-head bombardments has 
lapsed into uneasy stalemate at sea. The Daily Mail’s 
exclusive scare story of a communist plot to unite Iceland, 
Greenland and the Faroes in a neutralist North Atlantic 
block has been righteously denied (even the communists 
were taken aback at being told that Iceland’s prime minister, 
Mr Jonasson, was really one of them). Even so, any clash 
within the twelve-mile limit this winter could provoke a 
serious crisis. It is a risk that Nato ought not to run. 


The reception Iceland’s foreign minister has had at the 
United Nations suggests little satisfaction for him there. 
But neither can the British trawler owners feel enthusiastic 
about their catches inside the navy’s three protected 
“ boxes ”—where the fish, like the Icelanders, seem to have 
been unusually contrary. The sensible policy for both sides 
is to start talking again. An appeal to the International 
Court at The Hague, which would probably be inconclusive 
for Britain and certainly expensive for Iceland, can only 
be a prolonged business. Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s idea of a 
second conference on the law of the sea is a better bet. 
But it needs preparation. Concentration on fishery limits 
is one essential. If the talks get tied up in another world- 
wide wrangle over territorial waters (which would involve 
Communist China’s twelve-mile claim at Quemoy, and the 
usual South American assertions of 200 miles) the chance 
of a settlement will be as slim as ever. There is something 
to be said for restricted talks between the interested North 
Atlantic countries, but Iceland could not reasonably be 
expected to attend in a minority of one, although it would 
hope to have Canadian and Norwegian sympathy. Con- 
cessions will be easier to make on both sides if they can be 
presented as necessary to general international agreement. 


For the British trawler owners the big question is how 
many of them need to insist, particularly after their past 
two months’ experience, on a limit of less than twelve miles 
off Iceland. The big modern trawlers in the fishing fleet 
can probably expect to pay their way against competition, 
twelve-mile limit or not. What they really have to fear 
are fresh unilateral extensions right up to the edge of the 
continental shelf. One arrangement might be to accept 
the new Icelandic limit, subject to a fifty-year guarantee 
that it would stay at twelve miles—apart from any rectifica- 
tion either way by a conservation authority. But a stan- 
dardisation of international law on the subject would be the 
best guarantee. It is worth trying for again. 
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Hero into Villain 


[’ was no surprise that Colonel Abdul Salam Aref returned 
to Baghdad this week. For the past month he has been 
darting from one European capital to another showing an 
obvious lack of interest in his appointment as Iraqi 
ambassador to Bonn. It was surprising, however, to hear 
that as soon as he got to Baghdad he was arrested for 
repeatedly attempting to disturb public security, and that 
he is to be tried for his activities. This is uncomfortable 
news not only to those who share his pro-Egyptian feelings, 
but also to those others whose concern is for the stability 
of whatever government the Iraqis choose to have. 

The revolutionary government is under pressure from 
three sources: the Baath party, small in numbers but 
enjoying powerful support from Egypt and Syria; the 
communists, making the most of their chances to gain 
strength and ready—as they were not in Syria—to resort to 
violence to prevent union with the United Arab Republic ; 
and the nationalists, the largest in number but less vigorous, 
on whom the prime minister, Brigadier Qasim, depends for 
his main support. 

While the various groups struggle for position and power, 
the trials of officials and ministers of the former government 
fail to provide any sensational revelations ; there have been 
no sentences yet. From time to time the proceedings have 
been enlivened by the extravagant statements of the 
president of the court, Colonel Fadhil Mahdawi, a brother- 
in-law of Brigadier Qasim, who has said that Iraq’s popula- 
tion will be increased by several millions when the “ lost ” 
are returned. It is not clear exactly who or where these lost 
millions are; but when Colonel Mahdawi said that the 
Arab homeland would be regained by force, he was speaking 
of Alexandretta. If Colonel Aref is ever brought to trial, 
it will be of interest to see whether he is charged with trying 
to join Iraq to the United Arab Republic, as the former 
officials have been tried for their efforts to unite Iraq and 
Syria. 

In London the best news about Iraq is the appointment of 
Sir Humphrey Trevelyan (who was British ambassador in 
Cairo when the Suez crisis broke out) as ambassador in 
Baghdad. His brief service as an under-secretary in the 
United Nations secretariat has unfortunately coincided with 
a period during which that organisation has been greatly 
preoccupied with relations between the western powers 
and the Middle East ; and in these circumstances the most 
able British or American diplomat has been of more limited 
value to the UN than, say, a Scandinavian or a Latin 
American. In this case the United Nations’ loss is Britain’s 
gain: no ambassador can work miracles, but it should be 
useful for Britain to be represented in Baghdad by a man 
who knows the Egyptian revolution at first hand. 

\ 
ADEN 


Trouble in the South 


FTER keeping quiet for four months while other parts 
A of the Arab world were in turmoil, Aden has erupted 
The conviction of two journalists on a charge of 
contempt of court last week brought out the hooligans in 
riots that cost several lives and much damage. Cairo radio 
immediately stepped up its running attack on British activi- 


again. 
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ties in south Arabia. Its well-coached south Arabian 
speakers said that the British were using armed force against 
peaceful demonstrators ; that they were trying to efface 
Aden’s Arab character, promoting the interests of foreigners 
over those of Arabs, and attempting to give the imperialist 
regime a legal complexion. 

The Aden Trades Union Congress (in whose paper, 
Al-Amal, the convicted journalists had accused the court of 
bribery) has addressed itself to external opinion with 
a list of questions to the Aden Government about irregu- 
larities in the departments. Though the trade unions in 
Aden, like political parties elsewhere in the Middle East, 
tend to represent a few organisers rather than a mass of 
members, the questions deserve answers. Even if they were 
true, the allegations would be tame compared with what 
actually happens in independent countries in the area. 

These Aden trade unionists claim to be aware that it is 
the Adenese people’s responsibility and duty to put an end 
to the strife there. But they show no sign of accepting any 
share of such responsibility for themselves. They attack the 
government for its disregard of basic freedoms, as for any- 
thing else that is wrong ; but they do not seem to under- 
stand that a serious assumption of responsibility by them 
would bring with it the freedoms that they demand. 

It is apparently of no concern to the Egyptians who spur 
on the rioting and subversion in Aden that the courts in 
Aden are more free, and less corrupt, than courts are in 
Cairo. What has happened to the opposition in Cairo ? 
How many opposition newspapers are allowed in Cairo or 
Damascus ? The Egyptian-paid publicists do their Arab 
brothers a disservice by encouraging them to riot for irre- 
sponsibility in a search for freedoms that the United Arab 
Republic does not enjoy. This is not to say that all Aden’s 
troubles would cease if Cairo were silent. The troubles are 
genuine enough but, as the Aden TUC says itself, it is in 
Aden that the problems of Aden have to be solved. 


BY-ELECTIONS 


The Easy Three 


HE autumn by-election season started on Thursday 
when polling was taking place in two ultra-safe Con- 
servative seaside constituencies, Morecambe-Lonsdale in 
Lancashire and Chichester in Sussex. In both of them the 
Conservatives marked up 18,000-odd majorities in straight 
fights in 1955, winning 71.2 per cent of the vote in More- 
cambe-Lonsdale and 70.8 per cent of it in Chichester. 
The interesting point on Thursday was how far these Tory 
percentages of the poll would be maintained in what have 
again been straight fights. Seven months ago, in parlia- 
mentary and local government elections up and down the 
country, the Conservatives’ percentage share of the poll was 
dropping by much more than the 2 per cent or so which 
would make Labour favourites to win the next general elec- 
tion: Tory losses were particularly heavy in constituencies 
where a lot of their usual supporters are elderly retired 
people, as in Morecambe-Lonsdale and Chichester. Because 
of this latter point, and because local elections for several 
successive years have suggested that Labour’s previous small 
tochold in seaside areas has become a little more firmly 
pressed in, these particular constituencies may not neces- 
sarily be well designed to show the full recent recovery 
of support by the Tories which the Gallup polls report. 
At Morecambe-Lonsdale there are the additional points 
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Evenin g Wear 





Dinner suits and tails 


for Sale or Hire 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN W.C.2 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Nearest Station Leicester Square TEMple Bar 4477 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 








[f your office sounds 
like a bear garden . . 


... you need advice on noise abatement. In 
the interest of business efficiency and the 
well-being of your staff, let Armstrong help 
you to introduce an atmosphere of quietness 
into your organisation. 

They have a range of Acoustical Tiles 
designed to solve most problems of sound 
conditioning ; including Travertone, which 
is incombustible, highly decorative and com- 
bines high sound absorption with excellent 


light reflection. 


Get your secretary to send for details of: 


(Armstrong 
ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY LTD. 
Acoustics Department, Kingsbury, London, N.W.9. Colindale 7080. 
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and Business Computer Symposium 
Patron: H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh 


NOVEMBER 28TH — DECEMBER 4TH, 1958 


AT OLYMPIA, LONDON 
10 A.M.—8 P.M. 


The British Electronic Computer Industry will demonstrate at Olympia 
its outstanding contributions to the development and use of electronic 
computers and data processing equipment. 

Management will be able to see— 


The advanced stage reached in the application of electronic computers 
as a means of achieving greater productivity in office and factory. 


A comprehensive display of computers and ancillary equipment which 
will cover research and application by leading business organisations. 


ORGANISED JOINTLY BY THE ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION 
AND OFFICE APPLIANCE AND BUSINESS EQUIPMENT TRADES ASSOCIATION 


For further information contact: Mrs. S. S. Elliott, M.B.E., | AC MISSION TO 


: EXHIBITION 
11/13 Dowgate Hill, London, E.C.4. *Phone : CENtral 7771/2 2/6d 
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that the former Conservative member (the blinded war 
veteran Sir Ian Fraser) had a personal following which 
his successor may not command and that the only indus- 
trial enclave in the constituency now has an unemploy- 
ment rate of over 5 per cent (because of redundancy 
at a local mill); against this, the local Conservative 
vote-collecting organisation is reported to be working 
smoothly and the local Labour organisation is practically 
non-existent. At Chichester, by contrast, it is the usually 
efficient Conservative organisation which is having its 


1958 


troubles, because some progressive Conservatives consider 
that their candidate, an inexperienced local farmer, is a 
singularly unexciting choice. 

Next Tuesday, diametrically at the other end of the 
political spectrum, there is a by-election at Pontypool (where 
Labour’s share of the vote in a straight fight in 1955 was 
72.9 per cent, giving the Opposition a majority of over 
16,500). This time a Welsh Nationalist is intervening. If 
the Labour percentage here does not fall by more than the 
Tory percentage—and if, additionally, Morecambe-Lons- 


Bait for Volunteers 


T was wise, not to say adroit, of the 
Government to issue a white paper 
(Cmnd 570) handsomely accepting 
most of the Grigg committee’s recom- 
mendations on recruiting for the armed 
services at the same time that the report 
itself (Cmnd 545) was made public. 
Otherwise the report would have 
drawn down more criticism and even 
ridicule on the service departments 
than it has. Attention however should 
be drawn to the surely astonishing 
state of affairs that in 1958 it is possible 
for an advisory committee to reveal 
that the army has not yet got a uniform 
suitable to walk out in or do fatigues 
in or even to fight in properly ; to have 
to suggest to the brasshats that the 
modern male “other rank” wants to 
be able to wear a collar and tie, as part 
of that uniform, just as his feminine 
counterpart longs to drop them from 
hers ; to be able to point out that the 
kitbag is an absurd and _ inefficient 
receptacle for a soldier’s possessions 1n 
an age of strong, lightweight hand- 
baggage ; and to have to deplore that 
service canteens still require troops to 
bring their own cutlery, on the grounds 
that they cannot be trusted not to pilfer 
knives and forks. Yet these were only 
some of the vestiges of Crimean 
mentality unearthed by the committee, 
which accord ill with a recruiting 
slogan “Join the Modern Army.” 
Even more serious, of course, were 
the committee’s references—necessarily 
brief, but much to the point—to the 
effect on morale of troops of having to 
make do with utterly obsolete and often 
patched and broken-down equipment. 


Bad uniforms irritate the soldier ; bad® 


weapons take the heart out of him. 
They make nonsense of having him at 
all: What is the use of getting recruits 
if they are not properly armed? As 
the committee shows, the balance has 
gon eawry. Parliament should closely 
cross-question the Government over 
paragraphs 137-140 in the Grigg report. 

The outstanding finding of the com- 
mittee is that the immediate need is to 
meet a whole series of relatively minor 
service grievances in detail and 





humanely, but that there is now no 
need for a radical overhaul of pay and 
discipline. It found that after the 
increases of last April, pay was fair in 
relation to civilian jobs; the only 
service anxiety was whether it would 
stay fair if inflation were resumed, and 
the committee put up the eminently 
sensible suggestion of a biennial pay 
review. The committee also found that 
discipline was not a deterrent to the 
regular, if he got proper and realistic 
training ; most of the bull about bull 
comes from the conscripts whose pro- 
gressive elimination from all-regular 
forces will, the committee concludes in 
agreement with professional service 
opinion, greatly enhance morale. The 
remarkable upswing in recruiting this 
year, and the fact that units whose 
discipline is tightest and _ outturn 
smartest have found recruiting easiest, 
certainly bear out this view. 


The committee has therefore wisely 
and sensibly studied those points at 
which service careers impose hardships 
and penalties not met with in civil life, 
and has made imaginative proposals 
for alleviating them. These will cost 
£13 million in a full year, and should 
not be grudged. The greater part of 
this recurrent expenditure goes on 
better pensions and terminal grants for 
other ranks, and on redressing the long- 
standing service grievance about the 
level of pensions to service widows. 
The committee also proposes improve- 
ments in educational allowances, the 
doubling of disturbance allowances, 
and other useful but not over-costly 
ways of meeting what the services call 
the “turbulence” inevitable in their 
lives. Easing the lives of service wives 
is important to prolongations; the 
greatest disincentive here is, as the 
committee repeats vigorously, service 
accommodation, but the {£90 million 
improvement programme is _ slow, 
though it is to be raised by £20 million 
by the new housing loans proposals 
(Cmnd 568). 


The other two vital points in service 
prospects are promotion and resettle- 





ment; on both the committee makes 
carefully detailed suggestions, though 
its point about the need to encourage 
commissioning from the ranks (especi- 
ally in the army) was sounder than its 
belief in the need to redress the balance 
between public school and grammar 
school cadet entry. The problem of 
dovetailing short service commissioned 
careers into combined service-civilian 
careers for officers is admittedly not yet 
solved. The committee’s main pro- 
posal—to bring those who cannot get 
above “lieutenant colonel level” out 
quicker, but to leave those who can in 
longer—has limits ; its ideas will have 
to be fitted in with the encouraging 
experience of the resettlement organisa- 
tions in fitting ex-officers into industry 
recently reported by Sir Frederic 
Hooper. If the fear of inflation and 
unemployment can be removed from 
service life it will become easier to 
attract the right men as officers. The 
committee might have emphasised 
more strongly that good officers are a 
sine qua non of high service morale. 


The Government is right in stating 
that the better recruiting figures supply 
no case for disregarding or going slow 
with the Grigg recommendations. In 
fact, the real value of these will be 
shown if their implementation makes 
it possible to recruit voluntary forces 
greater than the 375,000 which Mr 
Sandys says is adequate, but which 
most other authorities increasingly 
think is quite insufficient. In view of 
the excellent September recruiting 
figures, there is now some hope that 
this will be possible. If the average 
rate of recruitment in the period 
July-September is maintained, then, 
according to the form of calculation 
made in The Economist of Decem- 
ber 7, 1957, by 1962 the Army would 
have 175,000 volunteers, as against the 
150,000-160,000 it probably needs to fill 
all present units with all types of men 
required. The Navy and RAF would 
do nearly as well. The prospect of a 
regular army of nearly 200,000 officers 
and men, which would then be attain- 
able, would take the anxiety out of the 
abandonment of national service ; and 
it is this hope of strengthening Britain’s 
conventional forces on land which 
should engage Mr Sandys’s attention. 
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dale and Chichester still show a swing to Labour—then the 
pollsters’ report that there has been a great Conservative 
revival will come under considerable question. But, in the 
last analysis, it is not the swings in ultra-safe Conservative 
or Labour strongholds that will determine the complexion 
of the next government ; the people in mixed and marginal 
constituencies will decide that, and this time next week 
they will still not have spoken yet. 


FRENCH ELECTIONS 


Moslems Hang Back 


HE French parties, let alone the electorate, will need 
T the campaigning days before the first ballot on 
November 23rd to discover where all the 2,997 candidates 
for 465 seats in metropolitan France really stand. The 
scrutin uninominal a deux tours, last used in the Third 
Republic, sets a pretty puzzle for a new generation of voters, 
managers and experts. But there was disconcerting news 
for General de Gaulle personally from Algeria (where the 
electoral lists were to remain open until November 9th) 
when it was evident by midweek that Moslem candidates 
were being conspicuously backward in coming forward. 

Part of the trouble could be attributed to the row between 
the settler politicians in Algiers who are friendly with 
MM. Soustelle, Bidault and Duchet, and the ultras 
from the committees of public safety. When such a 
stalwart as M. de Sérigny found himself rebuffed 
by his old ultra companions it was clearly no time 
for Moslems like Dr Sid Cara to do other than 
reserve their services until the issue was settled. But the 
reluctance of moderate nationalists to appear on any list 
looked bad. It was optimistic to conclude that local deals 
with the rebels were still in progress. The rejection of 
General de Gaulle’s truce terms would prevent the mili- 
tants from standing. But the essence of General de Gaulle’s 
instructions to General Salan had been that all opinions, 
including those of European liberals like M. Jacques 
Chevallier, the former mayor of Algiers, and of Moslem 
moderates, should be heard. Had the army—the sole 
instrument of French rule—ideas of its own about these 
orders ? The new Gaullist policy in Algeria seemed to 
be in trouble. 


KENYA 


Walk-Out and Stand-Still 


IKE so many Mr Gromykos, the African elected members 
L of the Kenya legislature walked out of the chamber 
in a body this week, when the Governor announced that 
no new constitutional changes were intended. These tactics 
were no doubt concerted to show their solidarity as well as 
their anger. Fortunately that solidarity is probably mis- 
leading. Mr Mboya has shown himself increasingly 
intransigent in his speeches ; but there are signs that the 
Central Province members, led by Dr Kiano, are getting 
tired of a purely sterile opposition. They are impressed 
by the government’s success in ruling the country, with 
the modest aid of the African ministers who sit for the 
special seats introduced by Mr Lennox-Boyd to meet just 
this eventuality of Mr Mboya’s boycott. They see that 
Africans in the rural areas. have become increasingly 
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prosperous and apathetic, while in the towns politically- 
minded Africans are impatient that the wa'ls of Jericho 
have not tumbled. The time may come when a deal can 
be done. 

It is important that when it can be done, it should be. The 
clock cannot stand still in Kenya indefinitely. Unfor- 
tunately, the Kenya settlers—who. have been frightened by 
Mr Mboya’s extremist statements and by the link-up 
between the Kenya African elected members and the 
nationalist leaders in Tanganyika and Uganda—are begin- 
ning to think that it ought to be made to. They are 
fortified by the hope that in Britain the Conservatives may 
remain in power ; and they are bound to be encouraged by 
the foolishly complacent tone of Mr Profumo’s speech in the 
recent—admittedly quite senseless—adjournment debate on 
the White Highlands. The right policy in Kenya is to con- 
tinue to put Mr Mboya in his place, but to make much more 
capital out of his mistakes. Al] the time the horizon should 
be scanned for the emergence of an African leader who will 
start thinking in realistic terms about gaining power for 
himself and his party in Kenya, in reasonable association 
with the white and Asian communities. If such realism is 
still undetectable on the African side, it is equally undetect- 
able among the Europeans. Both believe that time is on 
their side—and both are right: but for the Europeans only 
in the very short run, and for the Africans only in such a 
long and rough run that the present generation of inept 
African leaders may miss the boat. Kenya is parched with 
the need for about five professional politicians of all races 
to pull the situation out of this impasse. 


GUINEA 


The Cold Shoulder 


HE press to recognise the new Republic of Guinea 
zz (which voted for independence in the French refer- 
endum on September 28th) has been joined in the past week 
by Britain, the United States, Italy and west Germany. 
Guinea is now at least on nodding terms with some 27 
countries. But the nod from France has been slow to come. 
General de Gaulle has stood aloof from the backslapping 
and glad handing, although he may soon be pushed into 
accepting formal relations. M. Sekou Touré, Guinea’s 
prime minister, says he has sent friendly letters and tele- 
grams to Paris, without reply. He held back word of 
Ghana’s and Liberia’s recognition in hopes that France 
would be the first to give him its hand. He spoke 
frequently of his wish to stay within the franc zone (now 
he is beginning to talk of the sterling area). He has wanted 
France to introduce him to the United Nations as Britain 
sponsored Ghana. So far the general has been slow to take 
a hint. 

Strictly speaking, General de Gaulle might argue that 
recognition should not precede the formal handing-over of 
sovereignty by France. It is plain, too, that he has been 
under pressure from the African territories that voted ow in 
September not to show any preference to the solitary non. 
But it will be two months before the new French Com- 
munity (replacing the colonial ties of the French Union) 
comes into being. The letter of the law is not enough 
in dealing with young nations. British and American 
recognition became inevitable once the Soviet block, 
and neutrals like Sweden, had acted. French policy now 
seems intent on pressing M. Sekou Touré into Dr 
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YOU CAN RENT A NEW FACTORY FOR 





The new factory you want 

may be waiting for you 

in Northern Ireland now. 

Factories are being built throughout 

the year, ahead of demand, by the 
Northern Ireland Ministry of 
Commerce. They are quickly snapped up. 
Progress 1s fast in the new 


industrial Northern Ireland. L 





’ PER SQUARE FOOT 





A 70,000 sq. ft. “Advance Factory, similar to this one operated by Light Alloy Cons- 
truction Limited, is now being built. 


In the last fifteen years, 130 firms of all sizes have come to 
Northern Ireland for its undeniable economic advantages and 
the comprehensive Factory Building Service. This Service 
works in three ways. Manufacturers in a hurry can step into an 
Advance Standard Factory, already built and fully decorated, 
with north-light roofing, spacious office and canteen and storage 
accommodation, boiler-house, garage and an obstruction-free 
production area. Sizes range from 2,000 to 70,000 sq. feet. 
Every site has all services and space for at least 100° expansion. 
Alternatively, if a manufacturer prefers to have a Standard 
Factory built-to-order on a site of his own choosing, the Ministry 
of Commerce will offer a varied choice of sites and standard 
factories. Rents for standard factories of both types are from as 
little as 9d. per square foot per annum for the first ten years. 


For full details of factories available now, and of the Factory Building Service as a whole, write to 
DEPT E3, NORTHERN IRELAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL (CHAIRMAN, THE VISCOUNT CHANDOS), 


13 Lower Regent Street, London S.W.1 (Tel: WHItehall 0651) 
or; 99 Park Avenue (7th Floor), New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. 


They are then adjusted to current market value, probably from 
1/3d. to 2/3d. per square foot. 

Where a manufacturer requires a Special Factory, the Ministry 
of Commerce will build the factory on a long term repayment 
basis. The size of site is virtually unlimited. The £4? million 
AEI turbine generator works at Larne was built under this scheme. 


UNDENIABLE ECONOMIC ADVANTAGES 

The Government of Northern Ireland can also offer 25% 
capital grants for new machinery, grants towards the cost of 
transferring equipment to the new factory, grants towards the 
cost of training and of building houses for key executives. 
There is plenty of adaptable labour and many firms work three 
shifts; labour turnover and absenteeism are low. 
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You don’t stay in the business of serving all business for over 80 years, 
merely by selling people things. You do it by proving you have the know- 
ledge, experience and resources that alone can justify your claim to have 
evolved methods which, when adopted by any business, must save man- 
power, time and money. 

That is why we never recommend you should use any tools of our trade 
until we have first analysed your specific administrative problem and 
made sure they are exactly those you need to solve it. 

And since we make the world’s most comprehensive range of office 
equipment, once we have pin-pointed the problem, we can provide the 
right machine or system to cope with it. 

Furthermore, because an office machine is no better than the service that 
goes with it, every one we install is backed by a service organisation— 
staffed by highly skilled mechanics—that keeps it functioning profitably, 
year after year. 


Hemington Mland. 


EQUIPS BUSINESS FOR PROSPERITY 


REMINGTON RAND LIMITED, 1-19 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON WC1 CHANCERY 8888 


The address of your nearest branch is in the Telephone Directory 
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Nkrumah’s arms. It is a poor start for the idea of asso- 
ciation which appears in the Gaullist constitution—an idea 


meant, as it seems, for Moroccans and Tunisians, not for 
impatient lesser breeds. 


EDUCATION 


More for the Teachers? 


HE recommendation of the main Burnham committee 
T that teachers’ salaries should be raised by five per cent 
from January 9th follows the earlier concession to Scottish 
teachers of a five per cent increase on their (differently 
calculated) basic scales. In England and Wales it is 
now proposed that the increase shall be upon total 
earnings—i.e., inclusive of all allowances for special merit 
or responsibility. While the minimum goes up from £475 
to £498, a graduate assistant master, for example, may 
go up from £1,100 to £1,155. In this way, the structure 
of special allowances, which help to draw teachers into the 
most needed sectors of the educational service, will be pre- 
served. In the ordinary way, the recommendation, which 


now has to be referred back to the constituent bodies of 


the Burnham committee, would be automatically approved, 
and would then be agreed by the minister. But on this 
occasion there are complicating factors. The teachers regard 
this increase as a simple cost-of-living adjustment following 
their last award in 1956. But in 1960 the whole structure 
of teaching salaries and the adequacy of special and responsi- 
bility allowances in relation to professional salaries generally 
is to be reviewed under the agreement made with the 
minister in 1956; this is tantamount to saying that nego- 
tiations for an increase, and a substantial one, will begin 
next year. The teachers are putting forward {600-£1,200 
as the minimum scale. But many local education authori- 
ties will be loth to concede an increase in 1959 which is 
to be followed by a further increase in 1960. Though the 
block grant would be increased to take account of such an 
increase in the cost of educational services, the local authori- 
ties apparently fear that rates would be affected too—and 
possibly the claims of their other employees for higher 
wages. It would be unprecedented for a Burnham recom- 
mendation to be turned down—but perhaps the teachers 
ought to keep their fingers crossed this time. 


CRIME 


Incidence, Causes and Cure 


HE only thing that is certain about crime is that very 

little is certain. One of the things that distinguished 
last week’s Commons debate from the many other dis- 
cussions on the subject, in and out of Parliament, was the 
lack of dogmatism with which most speakers put forward 
their views. Perhaps the more tentative approach dates 
from Lord Pakenham’s report on the causes of crime that 
was published earlier this year (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
21s.), in particular the letter he quoted from the Home 
Office’s statistical adviser, which pointed out the serious 
flaws in the official compilation of the amount of crime. 
Thus, the figures given by Mr Butler in the debate, and 
those charted in the accompanying diagram, have to be 
looked at in the knowledge that they are based on the 
offences that are reported to each separate local police force. 
A change in the public attitude to crime, and in particular to 
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various sorts of crimes and to certain classes of criminals, 
can easily result in more or less crime being reported and 
consequently being returned in the official statistics. 

But if it is assumed that there has been a real 
increase in the last three years—of which there appears little 
doubt—the causes are as unclear as the amount of it. As 
Lord Pakenham pointed out in his report, and as Sir George 
Benson affirmed last week, it is all largely a matter of 
untested opinion. The most promising feature of the 
debate was the em- 
phasis on the need 
for research and Mr 
Butler’s _—references 
both to the establish- 
ment of the new 
research unit in the 
Home Office and to 
the proposed Institute 
of Criminology at 
Cambridge, whose 
work, he said, would 
provide a vital basis 
for official policy 
regarding crime. 

It is not, of 
course, merely a 
matter of assessing 
the relative impor- 
tance of this or that factor in determining a criminal act. 
Even more urgent, especially since the rising trend of con- 
victions will, if not reversed, soon strain the prisons and 
borstals to breaking point, is the need to assess the relative 
success of this or that method of dealing with the convicted. 
If research could help to pick out the minority of recidivists 
among first offenders (20 per cent according to Sir George 


Benson), the task of the prison service would be greatly 
eased. 


INDICTABLE OFFENCES 
KNOWN TO THE POLICE 
(England and Wales) 


600 = 
Thousands 
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TELEVISION 


Triple View 


HE time is rapidly approaching when the large profits 
T now being realised by commercial television com- 
panies—Associated Rediffusion announced one of £5 million 
last week—will cease to seem just compensation for the 
heavy risks and losses of the early days and will begin to 
look like the highly questionable fruits of monopoly. The 
best way to disperse this embarrassing surplus, as the latest 
pamphlet produced by the PEP organisation* convincingly 
argues, is to end the monopoly which each company has 
at any one time in its area. It is becoming increasingly 
obvious that the third channel, which is now being con- 
sidered together with colour television by the Postmaster- 
General’s Television Advisory Committee, should go to 
commercial stations. 

This may seem hard on the BBC, which has plans for 
using the extra channel for cultural and minority pro- 
grammes. But there seems no point in spending public 
money to split up the BBC’s 30 per cent segment of the 
audience when there is advertising money in plenty to 
bifurcate commercial television’s 70 per cent. Further- 
more, if millions of people are going to stare glassy-eyed 
at their screens for hours it is much better that what they 


*“Prospects for Television.” Published by Political and 
Economic Planning. 32 pages. 3s. 6d. 
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see should come from as many different sources as possible. 
This is even more true of current affairs programmes 
than of anything else. There is room for at least two 
independent news companies competing against each other 
as well as against the BBC, and with a greater share of 
choice time on which to present regular features as well 
as news. 

Britain should not, of course, stop at three television 
channels. Local television stations, which would cost about 
£15,000 to build, should be encouraged—they might for 
one thing counteract television’s present tendency to kill 
interest in local politics even deader than before. There 
should certainly be a channel for educational instruction 
and minority interests, either run entirely by the BBC or 
in partnership with universities, foundations, and other 
suitable interests. The way should certainly be left open 
for first-run films and major sports events (and some expen- 
sive minority programmes, like opera) to be shown at home 
on the pay-as-you-view principle. The only way to make 
these things possible is to switch British television from 
very high frequency wavelengths, where only three channels 
are feasible, to ultra high frequency, where there would 
be hardly any technical limit. It might be worthwhile, in 
order to foster exports of programmes, to use the occasion 
to switch also from 405 line transmissions to the 625 line 
standard that is more usual in Europe and the Common- 
wealth. Since such changes would be expensive and would 
take a number of years to complete, they should be fully 
discussed without delay. 


CYPRUS 


Post Mortem 


N their statements in the House of Commons, Mr 

Macmillan and Mr Selwyn Lloyd have shown a studied 
forbearance in the face of the Greek government’s refusal 
to attend M. Spaak’s conference on Cyprus ; they are still 
hoping for second thoughts in Athens, no doubt after the 
Greek government has done its best at the United Nations, 
and are rightly anxious to keep open every chance that 
there may, after all, be a conference in the end. They 
could have been excused for being more tart than they 
- were, especially after the statements that have been pub- 
lished in Athens on the Nato negotiations. The misrepre- 
sentations that these contain suggest that the Greek govern- 
ment has had trouble in justifying its action to itself. It is, 
for instance, not true that either M. Spaak or the Nato 
council “ recommended ” that the British plan should be 
postponed ; M. Spaak considered the possibility but recog- 
nised that it would be difficult. Nor is it true to say that the 
British Government “turned down” the amendments to 
its seven-year plan that M. Spaak put forward on Sep- 
tember 24th ; on the contrary, it agreed that they and any 
other proposed modifications should be considered at the 
conference. 

In short, on the evidence set out in the British White 
Paper atid in Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s statement to the Commons 
on October 30th, the Greek charge of “ incomprehensible 
and unacceptable intransigence ” by the British Government 
does not hold water. (That Britain’s ultimate intentions 
remain unduly obscure is another matter.) The Govern- 
ment may have made a tactical mistake in not paying 
more attention to Archbishop Makarios’s offer to renounce 
union with Greece in favour of independence ; he 
is believed to have been much piqued by the omission. 
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But apart from this, and short of giving in to all the Greek 
demands before even the conference met, it is hard to see 
what more could have been done, by anyone except the 
Greeks, to bring a conference about. 


ITALY 


Faction and Near-Fission 


HILE most eyes in Rome have been fixed on the elec- 
\X tion and coronation of a new Pope, the political 
dovecotes have been in a fine flutter. The Christian Demo- 
crats have been much agitated by the latest twist in the 
convolutions of Sicilian politics. The newly elected 
Christian Democrat chief minister in Palermo, Signor 
Milazzo, was asked by his party leaders in Rome to resign 
his office—apparently because of the undesirable left and 
right-wing support which he had attracted. When he 
refused he was expelled from the party. Unbowed by this 
blow, however, he proceeded last weekend to form a new 
Sicilian administration supported by an unholy alliance of 
the extreme left and the extreme right, plus a few dissident 
Christian Democrats. For the first time the Christian 
Democrats, who form the largest party in the Sicilian 
assembly, find themselves in opposition there. 

Not unnaturally there have been unpleasant repercussions 
for Signor Fanfani; no doubt they have been heightened 
by his opponents within his own party, who will beat him 
with any stick that comes to hand. His situation has not 
been made any easier by Signor Andreotti, who, although 
minister of finance in the present coalition government, has 
seen fit to publish an article strongly advocating a return 
to a “ monocolore” Christian Democrat government ; there 
are various interpretations in Rome of Signor Andreotti’s 
motives. 

These signs of fission within the Christian Democrat 
party have been matched by a near-split among the 
Socialists. At a central committee discussion on the pro- 
posals to be put before the party congress next January, 
Signor Nenni came out more strongly than ever before in 
favour of complete independence from the Communists. 
He was soundly defeated by the pro-Communists, but when 
he immediately offered to resign as secretary all the factions 
united in begging him to stay on until the congress. Signor 
Nenni’s personal prestige among the rank and file of his 
party is so great that even his opponents fear the conse- 
quences of letting him go. Whether he will be able to 
draw sufficiently on this support to get his way in January 
remains to be seen. If he does, he will have paved the way 
for union with the Saragat Socialists and for a real loosen- 
ing of the present logjam in Italian politics. The latest 
signs of instability within the Christian Democrat party 
suggest that this would be a desirable development. 


POLAND AND NORWAY 


Rapacki Revised 


HILE Mr Gomulka and his delegation are still travel- 

ling and making speeches in the Soviet Union, the 

Polish foreign minister, Mr Rapacki, has been visiting Nor- 
way. In some quarters in Oslo the invitation issued to 
him seems to have been construed as a kind of tacit recog- 
nition by Mr Halvard Lange, the Norwegian foreign 
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minister, of the “ Rapacki plan” for a “ denuclearised ” 
zone in central Europe. But no mention was made of the 
plan in the joint communiqué issued at the end of the visit ; 
this dwelt on the prospect of co-operation in the cultural, 
economic and other fields, and on continued contacts 
between the two countries, including a return visit to War- 
saw by Mr Lange next year. 

Mr Rapacki made several speeches in Oslo in which he 
was less reticent than this. He spoke of initiating further 
exchanges between individual Nato countries and members 
of the Warsaw pact, and of “ putting into practice the prin- 
ciple of co-existence in a particular geographical territory.” 
He emphasised the dangers of nuclear war, with special 
reference to the equipping of the west German army with 
atomic weapons, and gave repeated assurances that Russia 
would not use these weapons in the “ Rapacki zone” if 
the West gave the same undertaking. 

More significantly, he recurred, in each of his major 
speeches, to the question of reducing conventional forces, 
which was barely touched upon in the original version of 
the Rapacki plan. The Norwegians’ reaction to his public 
and private suggestions was characteristically cautious—and 
it was his misfortune that Scandinavian attention was largely 
focused, at the time of his visit, on the Nobel prize awards 
and the plight of Mr Pasternak—but evidently Mr Rapacki 
was sufficiently encouraged to make public, after returning 
to Warsaw, the revised version of his proposals which is 
discussed in a leading article on page 481. While the Polish 
communists’ direct interest in canvassing proposals of this 
kind is obvious enough, it is also clear that they could 
not be making them without Soviet approval. In Leningrad 
on Monday Mr Khrushchev assured his Polish visitors that 
“there are no issues that divide us, none on which we hold 
views different from those of our Polish comrades.” 


PLANNING BILL 


Urban Face-Lifting 


T is not surprising that the new Town and Country 

Planning Bill should have some defects of its virtues. 
A detailed study of the bill suggests that one possible con- 
sequence which will need watching is its effect upon the 
“comprehensive redevelopment ” scheme of local authori- 
ties. These are essentially of two kinds. First, there are 
the large social projects that are rapidly transforming such 
areas as the East End of London and the large slum cores 
of many industrial towns. The tightly packed little rows 
of slum dwellings are giving way to hygienic (if often dull) 
blocks of flats, set in little oases of green ; cramped Vic- 
torian schools are scrapped for glass academies ; and grimy 
workshops for flatted factories. The danger is not that the 
process will be stopped, but that it will become more of a 
purely housing operation, with dwellings crammed into the 
minimum space at the maximum density. 
_ Secondly, there are the plans for reshaping business, 
shopping, and civic centres. Many towns, including a 
number which are being developed with public money 
under the Town Development Act, are rapidly outgrowing 
their ancient centres. As with the new towns, the rise in 
values in these central areas could help (and help legiti- 
mately) to pay for the cost of public improvements. Un- 
fortunately, the local authorities concerned are often too 
small and timid to take their opportunity and may find 
values rising steeply against them. The new bill meets this 
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point only to the extent of promising town development 
authorities that they will be allowed to acquire land up to 
ten years in advance of requirements. There is a case for 
giving more positive encouragement for advance acquisition 
by rapidly growing authorities who can then lease sites to 
private developers ; but as a corollary the Minister must 
be watchful to prevent local authorities from using planning 


control to choke off all rival developments in favour of 
their own investments. 


I the future, however, the problem areas for urban 
renewal are likely to be neither the slums (which the 
local authorities are steadily clearing) nor the city centres 
(where spontaneous growth is certain), but the vast stretches 
of semi-obsolete Victorian property. On present trends, 
these areas will be consigned to further decay until the local 
authorities come to tackle them in their next major bout 
of slum clearance around 1975 or so. If so, this will be 
a wasteful use of urban resources. Much could be done in 
the near future to rehabilitate these areas by a judicious 
mixture of public improvements and private schemes for 
the renewal, conversion, and in some cases replacement of 
existing premises. Unfortunately, there are no private land- 
lords or public agencies now willing and able to tackle 
this huge task in an effective way. Now that new housing 
may be expected gradually to tail off, it is time for Mr 
Brooke to propose some policy for these areas before Labour 
steps in and municipalises the lot. 


POTATOES 


Cuckoo in the Nest 


66°F KILL my thistles; weed out docks, and spray for potato 

blight,” said the bucolically outspoken Mr Jac 
Merricks a short while ago, “ Wherever I find a pest I 
fight against it, and that applies to the Potato Marketing 
Board.” Last week Mr Merricks, still advocating this 
admirable policy of mayhem, was elected to the board 
himself, to the board’s intense alarm. His election is not 
only a remarkable personal achievement, but an interesting 
pointer to possible changes in the whole climate of farming 
opinion. Since the inception of marketing boards, the 
official candidates of the National Farmers’ Union have 
hitherto regularly won almost automatic election to them. 
The one exception has been the minor postwar Tomato 
and Cucumber Board, whose precarious existence is con- 
tinually threatened by the efforts of “ abolitionists.” Now 
the blight—for such it must seem to union headquarters— 
has spread to one of the oldest and most important of the 
various boards. Three years ago, Mr Merricks lost his 
deposit. Now he has squeezed home as a special member, 
on a 17.4 per cent poll of the 62,000 registered producers, 
just ahead of the board’s former chairman, Mr Williams, 
who loses his seat and chair. 

The implications of his unexpected success should not, of 
course, be exaggerated ; it is not unknown for extremists 
to be elected to other bodies on relatively small polls. It 
is likely that relatively few farmers share Mr Merricks’s 
distaste for all forms of state-backed organised marketing. 
His election, like the complaints now pouring in about 
the egg board’s lush new London headquarters, prob- 
ably owes most to the countryman’s perennial suspicion 
of administrative extravagance and bumbling. In the case 
of the potato board he could point to quite a’ lot of 
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MICROFILMING AT A PRICE YOU GAN AFFORD 


Micro-Twin cuts the cost with increased efficiency 
One single compact unit—Recorder and Reader in one. The recorder photo- 
eraphs documents—front and back simultaneously if desired—as fast 
as they can be fed into it. Flick the switch and the unit becomes a wide- 
screen reader. Two machines—two operations; yet the Micro-Twin 
costs less than you would expect to pay for the recorder alone. 
TRACES DOCUMENTS IN SECONDS Micro-[Twin reading unit features the ex- 
clusive meter, indexing as many as 999 locations on each 100 ft. roll 
of film. Document images can be traced in seconds. The wide-vision 
screen reproduces document images full-size and facsimile prints can 
be made within minutes without a dark room. The recorder is as easy 
to operate as a box-camera. Documents are fed in, automatically or by 
hand, and then photographed—as many as 21,000 on a single 100 ft. 
roll of film. For hospitals, institutions or any office that needs a first- 
class record-keeping system, Micro-Twin saves time, money, labour 
and office space. Visit your nearest Burroughs office for a demonstra- 
tion or write to Burroughs Adding Machine Ltd., 356-366 Oxford St., 
London, W.1. BURROUGHS MICRO-TWIN British-made for Burroughs by Rank 
Precision Industries (B.A.F.) Ltd., to Bell & Howell design 
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evidence for the existence of these evils, although the board 
can fairly complain that many potato farmers do not seem 
to realise that most of its large levy on them ({1 an acre) 
is needed to provide the growers’ 5 per cent contribution 
to the cost of supporting their guarantee price—a contribu- 
tion which in itself is far from excessive. 


EVERTHELESS, Mr Merricks’s election comes at a signi- 

ficant moment in the potato board’s history. The 
Government (like Mr Merricks) has wearied of the costs and 
inefficiency of the present method of supporting potato 
prices and has decided instead to pay the board an annual 
subsidy which, it appears (although the details are still 
unknown), can be expended wholly as the board sees fit. 
The board was given at the same time a strong hint to 
keep down the cost of this subsidy ; and it has responded 
to this in the worst possible way—by introducing acreage 
quotas for the coming year so as to limit production. Mr 
Merricks, who has strongly and properly criticised acreage 
quotas for their effect upon good husbandry and efficient 
farming, thus appears on the scene at a time when the 
board is getting, seemingly by the Government’s own choice, 
an unprecedented degree of discretion over both subsidies 
and production. His wholly delightful election should serve 
as an omen to Mr Hare to think a good deal more carefully 
about marketing boards in general and the potato marketing 
board in particular. 


CUBA 





Bullets at the Ballot 


BOUT half of Cuba’s eligible voters went to the polls on 
Monday and elected Dr Rivero Aguero as president in 
succession to General Batista, who had picked him for the 
job. One of the four remaining autocracies in Latin 
America has thus gone through one of the forms of democ- 
racy, but without leaving much to chance. Although strict 
censorship obscured the proceedings, soldiers were much 
in evidence around the polling booths ; and the elections 
came after two 
, —_ years of suppressed 
Py At sAsric civil war during 
ads OCBAN |} which the consti- 
ay” 44 tutional rights of 
% age the individual have 
Se ay been subordinate 
to the self-perpetu- 
ating wishes of the 
authorities. 

The opposition 
in Cuba has not 
yet found its 
leader. Sefior Fidel 
Castro, who leads the rebels, has managed to maintain 
himself against the largest and best-equipped army in 
the Caribbean, and appears to be extending his field of 
operations from the mountains of Sierra Maestra as far 
west as Las Villas province. He did his best to disrupt the 
elections ; all congressional candidates were threatened, and 
some were murdered ; communication systems were blown 
up, and—a spectacular gesture that failed tragically—a 
Viscount flying between Miami and Havana last Saturday 
Was seized in the air, and crashed. But without the support 
of the powerful trade unions, who have not decided to trust 
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him, Fidel Castro cannot overturn the regime. He may in 
the end be supplanted by his younger brother, Raul, who 
is less of a weathercock. Instead of trying to please every- 
one, Raul Castro concentrates on the plantation workers in 
Oriente province, where he commands a rebel force, and is 
openly anti-clerical and anti-American. He is reported to 
be doing well. 


RITAIN has become involved in the situation through 
Hawker Siddeley’s sale of 17 old-fashioned fighter 
aircraft to President Batista. The official attitude in London 
is that the dissensions in Cuba are no reason for refusing 
arms to a legitimate government. This bland decision has 
enraged the rebels and roused criticism elsewhere in Latin 
America, where it is contrasted with the present American 
refusal to supply arms to either side. Fidel Castro has 
denounced Britain as an enemy and threatened to destroy 
or expropriate British property. His warning comes at a 
time when the British investment in Cuba is being extended. 
A consortium of British firms (including, again, the Hawker 
Siddeley group) has just pledged itself to a quarter share 
in the creation of a small dockyard near Havana, a pilot 
scheme that may lead to a much bigger shipbuilding instal- 
lation. The promoters have gone ahead in the belief that, 
whoever rules in Cuba, the economic needs of the island 
will ensure the continuance of the scheme ; they are, how- 
ever, taking a risk. 


Che Economist 


NOVEMBER 6, 1858 


NO TRASH FOR JAPAN 


The peaceful but enterprising coup de main by which 
q Lord Elgin has gained for England and English commerce 

access to the densely-populated islands of Japan, will be 
rightly regarded as not less brilliant, if less immediately 
important, than that which enabled him to conclude the treaty 
of Tien-sin. The products and manufactures of Japan have 
hitherto been almost limited to the soil of the islands where they 
have been produced ; or, at best, have been only permitted to 
trickle in thin streams into Europe through the close network 
of the restrictive Dutch tariff. According to the North China 
Mail, these Dutch restrictions have at least amounted to a 
thirty-five per cent duty,—and, moreover, even this indirect 
trade through the Dutch settlement of Nagasaki was strictly 
limited in many respects by the Japanese Government. Now, 
however, our exports and imports may in future be direct from 
the five ports to be opened by the new treaty,—and only a 
five per cent export duty is to be charged, except on a few 
prohibited articles. Even the 20 per cent import duty is not 
large, if it be true that there are no tonnage or other dues,— 
and it is stated that certain excepted English manufactures, 
including cotton and woollen goods, are to be admitted at a 
five per cent duty only. If this be so, more favourable terms for 
England could scarcely have been made, and. . . it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that a new and important development 
to our commerce will take place as a result of the Japan treaty 
.... The remarkable interest attaching to this new intercourse 
with Japan arises from the fact that the Japanese appear to be, 
not, like the Chinese, a stationary and inflexibly conservative 
people, but eager to adopt all the new inventions of Western 
art and science. . . . Clearly this is not a people whom our 
merchants should try to tempt with the sort of trash which is 
so frequently shipped speculatively to a new market,—the kind 
of “‘ colonial’ goods that are made for sale, but not for use. 
We shall only defeat our own purposes, if we adopt the frequent 
but not very creditable practice of sending showy shams to the 
Japanese ; and we shall, moreover, destroy the credit of England 
with a people of apparently unsurpassed frugality and simplicity. 
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Films for Television 


Sir—A fair inference to be drawn from 
the note “ Ealing on the Little Screen” 
in your issue of- October 25th is that 
Wwe, as executives of Ealing Films 
Limited, had been rather less than 
frank, to say the least, in the statements 
which we made on the negotiations be- 
tween Ealing and ABC Television for 
the showing on television of ninety-five 
old Ealing films. Any such inference 
would in fact be wrong. The statements 
we made were to the effect that a deal 
had been done but not signed, and they 
constituted in our opinion an accurate 
description of the position existing last 
autumn and winter. We believed then, 
as we still do, and our view is confirmed 
by legal advice we have obtained, that 
no legally binding agreement was ever 
entered into between Ealing and ABC 
Television. 


We understand that ABC Television 
on the other hand are equally firmly 
convinced—supported also by legal 
advice—that a binding and enforceable 
agreement did exist. Whether their or 
our view is in fact correct is irrelevant 
to the point of this letter, which is to 
emphasise that our statements were 
issued in complete good faith and 
strictly in accordance with our under- 
standing of the actual position, whereas 
your article, no doubt inadvertently, 
conveys the opposite impression.—Yours 
faithfully, R. P. BAKER 

MICHAEL BALCON 
Ealing Films, London, W.5 


Ghana 


Smr—Your note, “Constitutional Exer- 
cises” in your issue of October 4th 
‘gives the impression that the Govern- 
ment’s ban on the Ghana Opposition’s 
rallies is a justified riposte to the 
Opposition’s decision to boycott the 
regional elections because it fears to 
lose. That there exists such a fear 
cannot be denied. (After all, serious 
allegations of manipulations of the ballot 
by the Government have been made by 
the Opposition.) But I seek to prove 
in this letter that the Opposition’s 
decision is perfectly defensible on con- 
stitutional grounds. . 


What the Opposition has done is to 
challenge the legality of the Govern- 
ment’s action in the courts, and to refuse 
to partigipate in elections which ought 
not to be held unti] the court pronounces 
on their validity. 


The almost insoluble impasse which 
preceded the granting of independence 
was overcome by Mr Lennox Boyd’s 
compromise constitutional proposals 
which were accepted by all the parties 
in Ghana. Section 28 of his proposals 
mentions certain specific powers such as 
police, local government and “such 


other matters as the Parliament of 
Ghana may from time to time deter- 
mine” over which the regional assem- 
blies shall have authority to such an 


extent as may be prescribed by Act of 
Parliament. 


By Section 31, the regional commis- 
sioners’ report “shall be presented to 
the Parliament of Ghana within 9 
months and as soon as may be thereafter 
a bill is to be introduced to give effect 
to its recommendations.” 


Under Section 48 the consent of a 
regional assembly is required before 
Parliament can suspend, abolish, or 
diminish its functions. 


Section 49 states that “the interim 
regional assemblies shall not be com- 
petent to perform the functions ascribed 
to regional assemblies in the preceding 
paragraph.” 

All these sections have been incor- 
porated into the present Ghana con- 
stitution. Taking them together, they 
mean that while the interim assemblies 
shall exercise the powers agreed upon 
following the recommendations of the 
regional commission, they shall not be 
capable of assenting to a bill to abolish, 
suspend or diminish those powers. The 
maintenance of the regional assemblies’ 
powers is the point which the Opposi- 
tion has stood firmly upon, and why it 
regards the Government’s “ some modi- 
fication to their powers” (to use your 
words) as a complete violation of the 
constitution which enshrines the basic 
agreement under which independent 
Ghana came into being. 


A government which had ‘nothing to 
lose would not have proceeded with the 
plans to hold the elections until after 
this highly constitutional issue had been 
decided by the courts. 


So you see, Sir, it is not the Opposi- 
tion of Ghana, but the Government, 
which has lost faith in the uses of con- 
stitutional methods. It is the Govern- 
ment which, by its actions, seems to 
hold the view that the existence of a 
constitutional Opposition is not “the 
African way of doing things.”—Yours 
faithfully, BropiE-MENDS 
London, S.W.1 


Hire Purchase Loans 


SIR—May I point out that in your note, 
“A Tax Loophole?”, last week, you 
would not appear to have fully under- 
stood our method of motor vehicle 
finance and the operation of our new 
form of hire-purchase agreement ? 


The amount returnable to the custo- 
mer is not income tax—it is a portion 
of a hire charge with which the Inland 
Revenue is not concerned. This has to 
be charged in the first instance for 
technical reasons ; though interest is pay- 
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able at a net rate “after deduction of 
income tax at the rate in force for the 
time being,” it has to be tabulated and 
described in gross terms—we cannot tell 
those who are planning future require- 
ments what the standard rate of income 
tax will be. This interest, in the opinion 
of counsel, falls within the definition of 
yearly interest and the customer’s right 
to deduct income tax arises under Sec- 
tion 169 of the Income Tax Act, 1952; 
he is not concerned with tax recovery 
(though he can claim relief from surtax) 
but if he does not pay income tax at the 
full standard rate will account to the 
Revenue for the difference through his 
own computation. 


It is incorrect to say that “the com- 
pany believes itself to be in the same 
position as an investment trust receiving 
franked income”; it is a finance com- 
pany and its claim arises under Section 
341.—Yours faithfully, A. BLACKBURN 
Carsavers Limited, 

London, S.W.1 


Covent Garden 


Sm—I would like to comment on one 
or two of your remarks about Covent 
Garden in your issue of October 25th. 


When we re-opened the Royal Opera 
House after the war in 1946 the Gallery 
cost 2s. 6d. Now as you say it costs 6s., 
but on many opera occasions during the 
season it costs either 8s. 6d. or Ios.; 
stalls which were 16s. when we opened 
in 1946 are 24s. today with many per- 
formances at £2 12s. 6d. or three guineas. 


It is not true that the Royal Opera 
House is sold out for most perform- 
ances. It is true that for certain ballet 
and opera performances the average 
paying audience amounts to well over 
90 per cent of capacity (including the 
most expensive opera performances): 
the average audience all the year round 
is 75 per cent capacity, and while this is 
a good average it does mean that there 
are often seats for sale in both ballet and 
opera performances.—Yours faithfully, 

Davip WEBSTER 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 


Broadcasts to Europe 


Sir—Your survey is most timely. 
Although the main energies of the com- 
munists are directed to the prevention 
of British and American broadcasts 
reaching eastern Europe, other stations 
from other quarters of the world are 
experiencing similar treatment. 


The Yiddish broadcasts of Kol Zion 
Lagolah (the Voice of Zion) which are 
sent out nightly from Jerusalem are also 
victims of this pernicious treatment ; 
thus the Jews of Eastern Europe are 
deprived of any possibility of cultural 
interchange with, and news of, their 
brethren in other regions. Just what are 
the Russians frightened of ?—Yours 
faithfully, 

Monty SCHAFFER, 
(London Correspondent) 
Kol Zion Lagolah 
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any and its products at their best to the people 
who matter most—in LIFE INTERNATIONAL 
and LIFE EN ESPANOL. 

These distinguished magazines attract a world- 
wide influential audience because their editorial 
content is so outstanding. They contain so much 
that is timely and interesting: exclusively written 
articles ... the best from the U.S. LIFE... ad- 
aptations from FORTUNE and other Time Inc. 
publications. And this is why they’re appreciated 
by the world’s most important people: by leaders 


GIVE HARD-HITTING IMPACT... 


@ ee to your export advertising. Present your comp- 


in business, government and the professions; by 
men of international outlook with the money to 
buy—as well as the power to influence the 
buying of others. 

LIFE INTERNATIONAL covers the entire free 
world outside the U.S. and Canada. 

LIFE EN ESPANOL concentrates its circula- 
tion in the Latin American area. With a combined 
fortnightly circulation of over 670,000, they reach 
an audience of more than 5,000,000 people. 

Isn’t it time that you profited from these valu- 
able advertising media ? 7 





LIFE INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS, TIME & LIFE BUILDING, NEW BOND ST., LONDON W.1. TEL: Grosvenor 4080 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


5¢3 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staif in London. 








Victory 


without a 
Mandate 


WASHINGTON, DC 

O the imprecise questions that were put to them, the 
[american voters—or the half of them who bothered 

to go to the polls—have given an appropriate reply, 
loud but not clear. The substantial Democratic gains in 
the House of Representatives, where the party seems likely 
to have a majority of 128, and the bigger ones in the 
Senate, where it has fallen only a little short of two-thirds 
of the total membership, constitute a stinging rebuke to 
the Republican strategists who decided to wage a right- 
wing campaign and to portray the Democrats as a set 
of diabolical radicals. But the rebuke for the losers is a 
good deal plainer than the mandate for the victors. Only 
those who misunderstand the issues which largely decided 
the election will construe the result as an invitation to the 
Democrats in Congress to set themselves up as “a rival 
government ” to the White House in the next two years. 
The size of the Democratic majorities may blunt the party’s 
skill at getting along with a President of the opposite party, 
but it is unlikely to destroy it altogether. 

In spite of the improvement in the latest unemploy- 
ment statistics, which the Department of Commerce 
brought out with indecent haste just in time for the election, 
the economic recession took its expected toll of Republicans. 
Four of their senatorial candidates went down to defeat in 
three hard-hit states along the Ohio River—Ohio, Indiana 
and West Virginia—where the party also lost 10 out of 
28 seats in the House of Representatives. The same issue 
undoubtedly contributed to the heavy Democratic vote in 
the northern part of the middle west and in the industrial 
sections of New England. The discontent of farmers with 
the courageous policy of Mr Ezra Benson, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, was the other economic disturbance that sent 
Republican incumbents flying like ninepins in the rural 
centre of the country. In both cases the Democrats have 
reaped the fruits of opposition ; but they would be unwise 
to confuse this negative kind of victory with support for 
a positive programme of social reform which, in any case, 
most of them outlined only hazily in the course of the 
campaign. 

One of the most striking things about Tuesday’s vote 
was the crumbling of the two surviving strongholds of 
Republicanism in New England and the middle west, This 
was caused partly by local economic troubles, but also by 
deeper changes in the political structure of the two regions. 
Industry is growing in both areas ; the cities are expanding 
at the expense of the countryside ; the century-old loyalty 








to the Republican party that grew out of the Civil War is 
beginning to wither. The Democrats in New England, 
helped by Governor Ribicoff’s demonstration in Connecticut 
that a Governor’s coat tails can be as strong as a President’s 
—he hauled a Senator and all six candidates for the House 
of Representatives into office with him—have won a majority 
of the region’s congressional seats for the first time in a 
century, and have even violated Vermont’s ancient Republi- 
can chastity. In the middle west, at l¢ast seven of the nine 
governorships at stake this year have gone to the Democrats. 
These two areas alone account for 30 of the 46 extra seats 
the Democrats have picked up in the Lower House. The 
moral is dismal for the Republicans: while theis own toehold 
in the south has been shrunk by the loss of a seat in 
Kentucky, the Democrats have moved massively into the 
regions which history has hitherto denied to them. 


The two parts of the country where the Republicans 
have fared less badly than they feared are the central Atlantic 
seaboard and the far west. They have held on to Senate 
seats in New York, Pennsylvania and Maryland which most 


1958 Election Results 


(figures in brackets indicate previous position) 


The Senate 


Democrats 


Republicans 34 (47) 


In these races for 34 seats, the Democrats made gains 
in California, Connecticut, Indiana, Maine (in Septem- 
ber), Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Uteh, West Virginia (two) and Wyoming. Two more 
seats are at stake in Alaska later this month ; they will 
bring the membership of the Senate to 98. Not count- 
ing them, the Democrats have a majority of 28, 
compared with one of 2 in the last Congress. 


The House of Representatives 


Democrats 281 (235) 
Republicans 153 (200) 
Independent Segregationist I 
There may be small changes in these totals when the 
count is complete ; at present the Democrats seem to 
have a majority of 128 in the new House. 


State Governors 


Democrats 
Republicans 


Twenty Democratic governorships were at stake and 
14 Republican, including Alaska, which has not voted ; 
the results are not absolutely final, but Democratic 
gains are reported from California, Ohio, Maryland, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming; Republican gains in 
Arizona, New York, Oregon and Rhode Island. 


34 (29) 
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observers thought they would lose ; and their joy at Mr 
Rockefeller’s capture of the New York governorship is 
undimmed by the fact than he ran a most un-Republican 
campaign. On the other side of the country they have 
unseated Democratic Governors in Oregon and Arizona, and 
have done unexpectedly well to cling on to their congres- 
sional holdings in both these states and in Washington. 


T is instructive to see what kind of Republican candidate 
has been able to lead these fragments of the party 
through to safety. While the right-wingers like Messrs 
Knowland and Handley in California and Indiana, and 
Senator Bricker in Ohio, were being engulfed by the tide, 
men of markedly liberal outlook like Mr Rockefeller, Mr 
Hatfield in Oregon and Mr Scott in Pennsylvania were 
breasting it. The only major exception is Senator Gold- 
water in Arizona ; and his success is probably explained by 
his opponent’s unintelligent campaign and by the immigra- 
tion of middle-class, anti-union voters into the state. 

Indeed, if the outcome of the recession and of the 
farmers’ unrest was more of a “no” vote against the 
Republicans than a “yes” vote for a Democratic pro- 
gramme, the Democrats can console themselves that at least 
the question of trade union powers got a clear-cut answer. 
“ Right-to-work ” measures, which forbid contracts requir- 
ing workers to join unions, were rejected in five of the 
six states where they were put to the test, only rustic 
Kansas giving its somewhat academic approval ; and most 
of the Republicans who tried to use Mr James Hoffa as 
a stick with which to beat the entire union movement have 
been despatched into the outer darkness. 

All of this will be reflected in the politics of the next 
two years. The centre of gravity of the Democrats 
in Congress has shifted towards the liberal wing, and 
doubtless the party’s middle-of-the-road leaders will move 
part of the way with it ; Mr Lyndon Johnson, the Senate 
leader, in particular, shares Mr Richard Nixon’s knack of 
taking on a protective colouring from the scenery around 
him. Any legislation affecting the trade unions that is 
passed by the next Congress is unlikely to be more stringent 
than the Kennedy-Ives Bill which failed this summer. 
There will also be proposals for the extension of federal 
activity in a number of fields, not all of which are unaccept- 
able to moderate Republicans: in school building, in slum 
clearance, in raising pensions for the old and the disabled. 
But two things are likely to limit the liberals’ enthusiasm 
and to spare President Eisenhower the worst horrors of the 
nightmare he foresaw on Wednesday, a “Congress of 
spenders.” 

In the first place there are still enough Republicans, in 
combination with the southern Democrats, to form at times 
a conservative majority. The Democrats would have needed 
forty extra victories in the House of Representatives to be 
able to ignore their southern colleagues completely ; and 
in any cast not all the newcomers are unreservedly liberal. 
The conservative majority will be so thin that it cannot 
be used very often, but it will serve as a brake on occasion. 
In the second place, the issues which have won this election 
for the Democrats are not such as to destroy the belief 
which a great many observers hold, rightly or wrongly, 
that the mass of the American people still clings to a 
cautiously centrist position on “ welfare state ” issues and is 
still sensitive about large increases in federal expenditure. 
It may well be that the most’ savage battle of the next 
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Congress will be fought, not on these subjects at all, but on 
civil rights measures designed to speed the process of racial 
integration in the tax-supported schools and to curb the 
senatorial privilege of filibuster, or talking a Bill to death. 

But it is the Republicans who have been given most reason 
to reflect. Mr Nixon has seen one potential rival to his 
presidential ambitions, Mr Knowland, obliterated in Cali- 
fornia, only to watch another rise in New York, the one state 
where, for pesonal reasons, he must have least wished it. 
Even if Mr Rockefeller is speaking the truth when he 
modestly says he is not interested in the Presidency in 1960, 
the Republicans have gained a new centre of power on the 
left while losing one on the right. They can hardly ignore 
the moral: the right-wingers cannot claim that their policies 
might have saved the party when it is the right-wingers 
themselves who have done so conspicuously badly. 

Some people believe that Mr Nixon will be driven by the 
emergence of Mr Rockefeller into becoming the spokesman 
of the old troglodyte, conservative wing of the party. This 
probably underestimates his political acumen. The relative 
success of Mr Rockefeller and those like him suggests that 
it is still possible for a liberal and personable Republican 
to put together the same kind of majority that Mr Eisenhower 
built in 1952. Whether he likes it or not, Mr Nixon is likely 
to find that the winds are blowing him on the same tack as 
New York’s new Governor. 


A Rockefeller Makes Good 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY 


O the uninitiated it came as a surprise last night when 
Bs grim little procession with a heavy gubernatorial 
police escort broke out of a corner bedroom on the second 
floor of the Biltmore Hotel, swept through a silent crowd 
of Democratic elite into a service lift and down to the 
floodlit music room below for Governor Harriman grace- 
fully to concede that he had been defeated by his Republican 
opponent, Mr Nelson Rockefeller. The figures on the black- 
board on the platform showed Mr Harriman still in the 
lead, it was only 10.45 in the evening and returns were far 
from complete. But early results come mainly from New 
York City, where any Democrat who is to win a statewide 
election must roll up a high majority to counteract the in- 
evitably heavy Republican vote in the rest of the state. 
Mr Harriman was only just ahead and almost from the 
first experts had realised that he could not win. In the 
end, he was given only 300,000 more votes than Mr Rocke- 
feller in the city, while Mr Rockefeller, helped by good 
weather which brought out rural Republicans, had a 
majority of nearly 900,000 outside it. 

Confident, at least until the last weeks, that he would do 
well in the city which he had carried by 700,000 in 1954. 
Mr Harriman had concentrated his efforts upstate. But a 
different division of his labours might not have helped him 
much, for he remained a diffident, stiff, ineffective cam- 
paigner, while Mr Rockefeller’s greatest asset was his 
energy and his ability to make himself liked everywhere. 
Mr Rockefeller’s efficient operation may have appeared to 
be an advertising agent’s dream, but in fact, unlike several 
other Republicans who. have had political successes in 
recent years, he did not, it is said, put himself in the hands 
of any big public relations firm but ran his own campaign, 
stressing his independence even from leaders of his own 
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IBM 650 COMPUTER 


If market research is to be timely and effective in 
modern competitive business, much of the work must 
be handled by calculating machines and computers 
operating at super-human speeds. The A. C. Nielsen 
Company Limited uses an extensive range of such 
equipment made by IBM to expand sampled 
information to represent total stock, sales and pur- 
chases, and thus give their clients an accurate and up- 
to-the-minute picture of their position in the market. 


IBM’s biggest single contribution to Nielsen’s work 
is on the well-known Television Index. Every week... 
e Information about viewing time and audience 
composition is transferred to 110,000 punched cards. 
e These cards are sorted, counted, checked and 
totals taken of Network and Time groups. 

e A minute-by-minute tabulation of homes 

viewing ITA or BBC is printed, where desirable 

in the very form in which it can be photographed 
and sent to clients. 


data processing 





IBM UNITED KINGDOM LIMITED, 101 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON W.1. 
* DATA PROCESSING x 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 
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Detailed planning and experience have recently made 
it possible to transfer all this work from a series 

of IBM electronic calculators and accounting 
machines to an IBM 650 computer, a machine 

capable of over 138,000 logical decisions a minute, 


This evolution is a sign of the times: most of the 
1,200 organisations using the IBM 650 have graduated 
to it by way of standard punched card equipment. 
Whether you are contemplating a modest start in 
data processing or feel you are ready for a computer, 
IBM can help you to make the right and most 
profitable decision for your business. Have a word 
with any of our branches or come and see the 

IBM Data Processing Centre and its 650 in 

action at our London address. 


See IBM in action at the 
Electronic Computer Exhibition, 
Nov. 28—Dec. 4, Olympia 


TELEPHONE: WELbeck 6600 
INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDERS 


CRC 36 
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party. Whether or not the Democratic organisation worked 
as hard as it could for Mr Harriman, its achievements cer- 
tainly left much to be desired and the weaknesses of the 
party machine in this state were once more made inescap- 
ably obvious. The machine was also responsible for Mr 
Harriman’s defeat in a positive as well as a negative way. 
One big issue with which Mr Rockefeller rallied voters— 
there were few complaints about Governor Harriman’s 
administration—was the “bossiness” with which Mr 
DeSapio, head of the Democratic organisation in New York 
City, had thrust an unwelcome choice of his own down Mr 
Harriman’s throat as the party’s candidate for the Senate 
vacancy. 

Paradoxically, this candidate, Mr Hogan, the city’s 
District Attorney, turned out to be an excellent and popular 
choice ; he might well have made a better Senator than the 
Republican, Mr Keating. But Mr Keating rode to victory 
on Mr Rockefeller’s coat tails, although the Republicans 
did not make a clean sweep of the state. The Democrats 
added two seats to their strength in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and also made gains in the State Legislature— 
evidence that New York was not immune to the Democratic 
fever that swept the rest of the country. It is this running 
against the national trend which makes Mr Rockefeller’s 
success so personally spectacular and Mr Harriman’s defeat 
so ignominious. The Governor did not look as if he 
deserved so much humiliation as he bravely pulled on his 
inevitable battered broad-brimmed hat on the steps of the 
Biltmore last night and disappeared into the darkness, fol- 


lowed by his official family and their wives, many of them . 
in shocked tears and most of them bedizened for the victory 


banquet which had preceded the slaughter. 


Lift from Cars 


HE automobile industry, which hotly denies the accusa- 
‘io that it ran over the boom last year with its big 
new models, has been, through no fault of its own, one of 
the last major industries to set out on the road to recovery. 
The local strikes which have impeded production were not 
finally settled until last week, opening the way for all of the 
three big producers to order full production. This is good 
news, not only for the unemployed in Michigan and Ohio, 
but also for the steel mills, the textile and rubber manufac- 
turers, and the glass producers in other parts of the country. 
It is estimated that in 
the last two months 


INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT about 300,000 motor 


(Seasonally adjusted) 


180 ;- cars have been kept off 
1947-49=100 mtn the assembly line by a 
at OF MANUFACTURES combination of an ex- 

\ tended period of 


change-over to the 

2 new models and of 
a 7" || labour troubles. This 
aa is one of the reasons 
why the recovery in 
the durable goods in- 
dustries, which had so 
much further to climb 
back to their peak 
than the non-durable 
ones, is still lagging. 


won-purasie ® 
140|+- wanuracrures “ 


AUTOMOBILES, 
LORRIES AND PARTS 
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In September the fall in the production of automobiles com- 
pletely offset other gains in durable goods. Last month the 
output of cars had doubled, but it was still 20 per cent 
lower than it was in October, 1957. 

The result is that the automobile dealers who report 
that the public is clamouring to buy the new cars, are, in 
many cases, in the tantalising position of having none to sell. 
There is other evidence to suggest that the manufacturers’ 
hopes of selling 5.5 million cars in 1959 may not be too 
optimistic. Savings are up, debt incurred to buy automo- 
biles is down, and disposable personal income (after taxes) is 
at a new all-time high. The real proof of the market, 
however, is in the selling ; the verdict will not be known 
until there is an ample supply of the new models, probably 
sometime in January. Until then manufacturers will tend 
to be cautious in their ordering and there will be reserva- 
tions about the lift which Detroit can furnish the economy. 

What is remarkable is the vigour and breadth of the 
recovery, even without benefit of full-scale operations in 
the automobile plants. The steel mills are operating at 
close to 75 per cent of their capacity, although they depend 
on orders from the automobile capital to keep them there 
for the rest of the year. And the figures on unemployment, 
which fell 300,000, to 3.8 million, in October, showed some- 
what more improvement than even this normally good 
month usually provides. 


Hail and Farewell 


AR and away the most lamentable result of Tuesday’s 
F election was the repudiation by the voters of Little 
Rock, Arkansas of Representative Brooks Hays, the presi- 
dent of the Southern Baptist Convention, and one of the 
finest examples of the southern moderate who is now being 
squeezed out as the race issue becomes more bitter. Mr 
Hays, who tried to act as mediator between Governor 
Faubus and the President last year, was officially unopposed, 
but a majority of voters punished him for his moderation by 
writing in on the ballot paper the name of Dr Clyde Alford. 
one of the leaders of the local White Citizens’ Council. 
Otherwise the most noticeable effect of the election in terms 
of personalities is the removal from power of so many 
extreme right wing Republicans—Senator Jenner of 
Indiana, through his own retirement and the defeat of his 
hand-picked candidate for the succession ; Senator Malone 
of Nevada, one of the last of the uncompromising isola- 
tionists, toppled by Mr Channon, a young Democrat who 
also symbolises the revolt of Las Vegas against the political 
domination of Reno ; Senator Martin of Pennsylvania, who 
has retired and been succeeded by Mr Hugh Scott, another 
Republican, but one of the progressive Eisenhower brand ; 
and Senator Bricker of Ohio, who was defeated by a Demo- 
crat. Senator Knowland, although on many issues not as 
right-wing as these others, chose to represent himself as a 
conservative in his bid for the governorship of California 
and received a crushing setback. 

As against these, only two fresh reactionaries have 
emerged to any prominence—Mr Robert Byrd, one of the 
two new Democratic Senators from West Virginia, a near- 
isolationist who was an out-and-out opponent of foreign aid 
on the House of Representatives’ Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, and Mr Wesley Powell, the new Republican 
Governor of New Hampshire, who is a violent polemicist 
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on the far right. On the other hand Senator Watkins of 
Utah, a conservative of the best kind who had suffered for 
his loyalty to President Eisenhower, failed to be re-elected 
largely because of the intervention, as an independent, of a 
former Republican Governor, Mr Bracken Lee, who 
occupies much the same position in the political spectrum 
as Mr Powell. Mr Watkins was one of the pillars of the 
informal “inner club” which keeps the Senate’s intricate 
wheels turning ; he made a brief but memorable impact on 
the outer world by his masterful handling of the committee 
which recommended censure of the late Senator McCarthy. 
This has been a great year for “ eggheads.” Mr Hatfield, 
the new Republican Governor of Oregon, Mr Eugene 
McCarthy, the new Democratic Senator for Minnesota, and 
Mr McGee, the new Democratic Senator from Wyoming, 
are all former university dons. Two bright young men who 
at various times have worked for Mr Adlai Stevenson as 
his research assistants have been elected to the House 
of Representatives—Mr Ken Hechler from Hungtington, 
West Virginia, where he has been living only for the last 
two years, and Mr John Brademas, from the hard-hit indus- 
trial centre of South Bend, Indiana, who is a Rhodes Scholar 
and the first Greek-American to be elected to Congress. 


Crack in Massive 
Resistance 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN VIRGINIA 


or the first time, Virginia’s policy of “massive 
F resistance ” to the idea of mingling white and Negro 
children in the tax-supported schools has met with checks 
originating entirely within the state. The eight weeks 
during which schools in three communities have remained 
shut, at the Governor’s command, in order to frustrate the 
directions of federal courts that Negroes must be admitted, 
have led both white parents and white teachers to disagree 
openly with the Governor, the state administration, and the 
political organisation of Senator Byrd, which controls it. 

‘Ever since the schools were shut, the search for solutions 
has been at the mercy of conflicting efforts, cross purposes, 
and rumour. In Charlottesville, for example, where some 
1,700 white children are affected by the closing of one 
white elementary school and the white high school (the 
Negro schools are all open) the desire of white parents not 
to have their children’s education interrupted has led to 
the creation of three citizens’ committees. One, which is 
fervently segregationist, is determined to organise a system 
oi private schools from which Negroes would be excluded ; 
another, which regards education as more important than 
the racial issue, is establishing temporary private classes 
until some final decision is taken on the reopening of the 
state schools ; the third believes that Charlottesville should 
comply with the order of the federal court. 

The first two groups have co-operated to open schools 
in places as diverse as Sunday schools and private base- 
ments ; these are staffed by teachers from the state schools, 
who are regarded as “volunteers” even though their 
salaries are still paid by the state under their regular 
contracts. The governing bodies of the churches in the area 
have done much searching of soul over the problem of 
whether they should grant permission for their facilities to 
be used. The Episcopalians and the Presbyterians each 
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have two churches in Charlottesville. The ones near the 
centre of the town have opened their doors ; those near the 
University of Virginia have refused to do so.. Last spring 
the General Assembly of the Southern Presbyterian Church 
declared that it would not be proper to allow church 
buildings to be used for schools designed to circumvent the 
ruling of the Supreme Court that racial segregation in the 
tax-supported schools is unconstitutional, Consultations 
are new going on over possible departures from this policy ; 
and in Charlottesville it is emphasised that the permission 
to occupy Presbyterian facilities is purely a stop-gap 
measure, 


HE use of teachers from closed state schools also raises 
7 a host of difficulties. The judge of the Federal 
District Court which issued the order to the Charlottesville 
schools to admit Negro pupils has said that the teachers 
may not volunteer to teach in the private schools if these 
maintain a colour bar. The school authorities of Charlottes- 
ville assert, however, that the staff may continue to teach 
until the Negro students can show good cause for their 
admission to the private schools. After much negotiation, 
the citizens’ group which is primarily interested in re- 
establishing classes of some sort issued a statement implying 
that the stop-gap schools would accept the Negro children 
whom the court had ordered to be admitted to the white 
schools, if they choose to apply. This, however, was received 
with some coolness by the teachers themselves, who do not 
want to endanger their contracts in a state governed by 
segregationists. The policy of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Coloured People, whose main aim 
is to have the state schools reopened without racial segrega- 
tion, is that the Negro children should not seek to enter 
the emergency schools. 

While the affected communities are humming with 
controversy, the state authorities have adopted a policy 
of inactivity ; the Governor, Mr Almond, has cancelled 
successive press conferences. This week’s election, at which 
Senator Byrd, the author of massive resistance, was returned 
to power for another six years, offered little inducement to 
the registering of a vote of protest. The Republicans are 
aware of how their political fortunes in the South have been 
prejudiced by the ruling of the Supreme Court, and Senator 
Byrd was opposed only by an independent, Mrs Wenzel, a 
woman doctor from the West, who has lived in the state 
for only four years, 

On November 24th, the Supreme Court of Virginia, at 
the request of the state Attorney General, Mr Harrison, will 
rule on the validity of the laws under which the schools 
have been closed and the legislature authorised to provide 
tuition grants to parents to pay for the education of their 
children under private auspices ; before then, however, a 
three-judge federal district court will hear a case brought 
by white parents in Norfolk to force the Governor to reopen 
the schools, on the ground that closing them violated the 
children’s constitutional rights. 

In this period of waiting, a rumour has been circulating 
all over Virginia to the effect that a special session of the 
State Legislature may be called to pass new measures 
dealing with the schools. Abandonment of the whole 
system of free state education is not ruled out. The con- 
stitution of Virginia contains one section which requires 
the maintenance of a state-wide system of free, efficient 
public schools. Another section, however, requires them to 


a 
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be racially segregated. If the Supreme Court, by striking 
down the second, could be regarded as having also 
invalidated the first, because the authors of the constitution 
held that only segregated schools were efficient, the way 
would be open to close all the tax-supported schools. 

Against this background, late last month, more than 1,000 
delegates frem local branches of the Parents and Teachers 
Association assembled at Richmond to decide their policies, 
elect their officers and hear an address by the Governor. 
Advocates both of racial segregation and of its abandonment 
were well organised, and tremendous cheers interrupted the 
Governor eleven times in his fifteen-minute address, in 
the course of which he said that he “ will not assign white 
and coloured children to be taught in the same schools.” 
But when the crucial votes were taken, a motion supporting 
the state’s present position on the schools lost by a tie, 
557 tO 5573 a motion supporting local option on racial 
segregation in the schools won by the close vote of 515 to 
513 ; and the officers proposed by the regular nominating 
committee were elected in preference to those put forward 
by the segregationists. 

An even sharper rebuke, in terms of the votes cast, was 
administered to the upholders of massive resistance when 
the white teachers of the Virginia Education Association 
adopted a resolution, ten days later, urging the Governor to 
summon a special session of the legislature to adopt laws 
assuring the continuance of the state-supported schools. 
The administration of Virginia, which is too adept at local 
organisation not to respect similar capacity in other people, 
now has evidence of unorganised popular unrest as well: 
Mrs Wenzel, in spite of all the disadvantages under which 
she campaigned, received 114,000 votes compared with 
305,000 for Senator Byrd. 


Democrats’ Progress 


HIS year’s elections in the middle west represent yet a 

further stage in the erosion of the great Republican 
mansions by Democratic termites which has been going on 
for ten years. Minnesota and Michigan displayed an 
advanced stage in the process. The Democrats already had 
the governorship and one Senate seat ; all they needed was 
the second Senatorship to monopolise the top political jobs. 
In both cases they managed it, with Mr McCarthy in 
Minnesota and Mr Philip Hart in Michigan. 

Elsewhere the Republican decay was not so far advanced 
but two years ago the Democrats had elected Governors 
in Iowa and Kansas and experience shows that the 
Governorship is often the focal point from which a minority 
party building itself up can work outwards. On Tuesday 
both their Governors were re-elected and this time in both 
states the two parties shared, evenly, the seats in the House 
of Representatives of which the Republicans had until 1956, 
an absolute monopoly. Also in 1956 the Republicans in 
another normally safe state—South Dakota—got the fright, 
of their lives when the Democrats elected their first 
Representative in twenty years and the Democrat, Mr 

lerseth, came exceedingly close to upsetting the Governor. 

This time, although the Republicans made quite exceptional 
efforts to repel the boarders, Mr Herseth was elected 
Governor. Meanwhile in North Dakota another absolute 
Republican monopoly was breached—and the two parties 
now have two Representatives each. 
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But the voters did not act indiscriminately. It was a 
rare event for the Democrats to clean the slate as they did 
in Connecticut, where, when the Democratic Governor 
was re-elected, all six Republican Representatives were 
replaced by six Democrats, including Mr Chester Bowles, 
the former Ambassador to Delhi, who will be able to give 
some much needed guidance to the Democrats in the House 
on foreign affairs. On the one hand, the pattern of Demo- 
cratic success was too marked right across the country for 
it to be attributable only to an assortment of local circum- 
stances. Apart from the special case of Mr Hays, only 
one Democratic Representative lost her seat—Mrs Coya 
Knutson, of Minnesota, and this was due to a highly 
publicised split with her husband. On the other hand the 
seats that changed hands were not always those that would 
be considered statistically marginal. For example a 
Republican Representative in one of the areas of highest 
unemployment in Michigan who received only 50.8 per 
cent of the vote last time, saved his job, while William 
Jennings Bryan’s granddaughter, Mrs Rudd Brown, won 
one of the Los Angeles seats against a Republican incum- 
bent with a 62,000 majority in 1956. 

Moreover, while the Democrats picked up a number of 
Senate seats, such as those in Utah and Wyoming which 
had been thought such outside chances that little help had 
been sent in from the national party, they failed to take 
at least four, in New York, Maryland, Pennsylvania and 
Arizona, in which their chances had been quite highly rated. 
Furthermore the voters showed in a number of cases that 
they were willing to reward Republicans for selecting 
personable, progressive candidates. In the “ silk stocking ” 
district of Manhattan, for example, a dynamic young 
modern Republican, Mr Lindsay, was easily able to save 
a seat which, in the hands of an elderly obscurantist lawyer, , 
had been teetering on the Democratic brink for several 
past elections. 

Finally it deserves to be recorded in an election which 
touched only lightly on foreign affairs that Mr William 
Meyer, the Democrat who managed the extraordinary feat 
of capturing rock-ribbed Vermont’s single seat in the House 
of Representatives, had taken a stand in favour of the 
recognition of Communist China. 


Jets’ Third Man 


ROVIDED the Civil Aeronautics Board does not object 
P to the unprecedented pact that has just been reached 
between the six biggest American airlines, any of them 
that is paralysed by a strike will receive back from its 
competitors the extra profits from the business diverted 
to them. The first beneficiary would be Capital Airlines, 
whose aircraft, most of them British Viscounts, have been 
grounded by a mechanics’ strike since October 16th. The 
International Association of Machinists, which represents 
the strikers, is demanding an extra 42 cents an hour on 
top of the present average wage of $2.41 (which would 
thus give them a trifle over £1 an hour). Half of this 
would be backdated to October 1, 1957, when the last 
contract expired. 

Negotiations with Capital Airlines broke down when the 
union rejected both a non-binding award of 20 cents an 
hour by a presidential fact-finding committee and an 
“ insulting ” ultimatum from the company to take 26 cents 
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immediately or lose one of the extra six cents for every 
day the men stayed out on strike. Although the employers 
have now made a new proposal and offered to accept bind- 
ing arbitration, the mechanics say they are “ tired of work- 
ing under chain gang conditions for cotton pickers’ pay.” 
Similar strikes are also threatened against Trans World 
and Eastern Airlines. 

As far as the pilots are concerned, the most burning 
issue is not one of pay, although the Air Line Pilots’ Asso- 
ciation has demanded $45,000 a year—an increase of 
$20,000, no less—for the senior pilot in charge of jet air- 
liners on international routes. It is rather the demand, 
upheld by the presidential fact-finding committee, that as 
a safety precaution the third man in the cockpit of the 
jet airliner should have a pilot’s licence instead of 
being, as in a conventional aircraft, solely an engineer. This 
is sharply contested by the flight engineers’ unions, who 
fear that if their members have to retrain as: pilots they will 
be low on the seniority list and therefore specially vulner- 
able to the redundancy that is coming as faster planes are 
installed. Last month Eastern Airlines’ pilots tried to strike 
on this issue, but were enjoined by a court on the grounds 
that the dispute was primarily an inter-union one. 

Both Pan-American World Airways and American Air- 
lines have already signed contracts with the flight engineers’ 
union for the manning of the jets and are refusing to back 
down. Because Pan-American’s regular pilots will not fly 
the jets until this dispute is cleared up, the Boeing 707s 
that are now on the transatlantic run are being piloted by 
members of the senior supervisory staff. Since there are 
only twenty-four of these who are qualified, it seems doubt- 
ful whether Pan-American can maintain daily jet services 
to both London and Paris until it is out of its union wood. 


Shopkeeper to a Nation 


NEW YORK 


N anniversary which has been loudly and _ profusely 
A celebrated for the past ten months finally arrived last 
week ; on October 27th, Macy’s of New York was a hun- 
dred years old. Macy’s first claim to fame is that it is 
large—“ The Largest Store in the World.” On an average 
shopping day some 150,000 customers surge into the store 
on Broadway and spread themselves unevenly over the nine 
floors and the more than 2 million square feet of floor space. 
At the height of last year’s pre-Christmas stampede, the 
store’s cash registers clocked up sales of over $2 million 
in a single day. Moreover, the New York store is but one 
of six stars in the firmament of R. H. Macy & Company, 
Incorporated, which now extends from coast to coast, and 
each of these parent companies has between four and seven 
branch stores of its own. This empire of retail trade 
employs 25,000 people, with an additional 10,000 recruited 
at Christmas time. Combined sales in the twelve months 
ending August 2nd were $456.5 million. This was an 
improvement on the previous year, in spite of the recession ; 
earnings, however, dropped by 6 per cent. 

The birth of Macy’s could not at the time have appeared 
auspicious ; its founder, Rowland Hussey Macy, had already 
made four unsuccessful attempts to establish himself as a 
shopkeeper. However, in the first year sales reached 
$90,000 and by 1870 they exceeded $1 million. The shop 
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which set out to sell only ribbons, laces, embroideries, arti- 
ficial flowers, feathers, handkerchiefs, cambric flouncings, 
hosiery and gloves now sells—in its 168 departments—every- 
thing from aspirins to antiques and from biscuits to 30-foot 
boats. While primarily a store for the masses, attracted by 
its famous advertising slogan “It’s smart to be thrifty,” 
Macy’s does not disdain the Paris-designed dress at $300 or 
the mink coat at $5,000. Its fancy grocery department has 
an epicurean air with its fabulous array of imported 
cheeses ; it also does a heavy trade in British biscuits. One 
of Macy’s special claims to fame is its wines and spirits 
department. With 932 varieties of imported wine and sales, 
in a good week, of some 40,000 bottles, it claims its own 
world record. Twelve girls, equipped with ear phones and 
order pads, operate its telephone order service, which guar- 
antees to bring liquor to the customer’s doorstep within 
48 hours, while another group handles the heavy mail order 
service. 

In its vigorous fight to gain the custom of the masses, 
Macy’s path has been strewn with price-cutting battles. 
Each morning the store dispatches its own army of 
“shoppers” to check up on the prices charged by its 
competitors. Rivalry with its opposite neighbour, Gimbel 
Brothers, Incorporated, is well-established in New York 
folklore. But Macy’s, from its vantage point of size, dis- 
claims this competition ; it is Gimbels, they point out, 
which is competing with Macy’s. Traditionally an out- 
spoken and intransigent opponent of fixed retail prices, 
Macy’s has had formally to curb its price-cutting fervour 
in relation to branded goods. But, true to its policy of 
having an answer for everything, Macy’s has developed an 
enormous trade in merchandise bearing its own label. Many 
well-known makes of English jam appear discreetly under 
a Macy label, and 73 per cent of the wine and spirit trade 
is done under the Macy name at prices which are 10 to 
15 per cent below those of other brands. In the special 
case of drugs and cosmetics, Macy’s operates its own factory 
on Long Island. 

This great trading empire has been built up by massive 
and conspicuous advertising ; the advertising department 
may dispatch up to 200 different advertisements in one 
week, while the Sunday edition of the New York Times 
may carry (as it did last week) more than 12 full pages of 
Macy’s advertisements. Macy’s fame travels far. In 1953 
its Tall Girl’s Shop received a letter from that Junoesque 
figure, Queen Salote of Tonga, asking for an outfit for the 


Coronation ; Macy’s sent her a choice of six and she kept 
them all. 


SHORTER NOTE 


Next week, when Mr Strauss, the President’s adviser on 
atomic policies, replaces Mr Weeks as Secretary of Com- 
merce, only three members of the original Eisenhower 
fabinet will be left: Mr Dulles, the Secretary of State ; 
Mr Benson, the Secretary of Agriculture ; and Mr Summer- 
field, the Postmaster General, who is himself expected to 
retire soon. Mr Strauss will have to be confirmed, when 
Congress meets, by the Democrats whose hostility toward 
him was the chief reason for his departure from the chair- 
manship of the Atomic Energy Commission. But he is 
not likely to be turned down ; the President’s choices for 
his Cabinet never are. 
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CALIFORNIA to 
NEW ZEALAND - AUSTRALIA 


across the Qouth Dacifie 


Combine business with pleasure on a Matson liner that 
calls at the South Pacific’s most exotic ports. Sailings 
approximately every 23 days from San Francisco and 
Los Angeles to Auckland and Sydney. Matson’s 
Mariposa and Monterey are air-conditioned through- 
out and gyro-stabilized. Every cabin has its own 
private shower and toilet. 


Consult your travel agent or Matson Lines SAN FRANCISCO 
office. All fares payable in Sterling. 20% LOS ANGELES 

of sea fares allowed in excess of basic travel TAHITI + AUCKLAND 
allowance for “‘on board’’ expenses. SYDNEY - Fiji 


SAMOA - HAWAI, 





THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
120/121 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. TRAfalgar 4932/3 


Mariposa + Monterey | 


BU etre 
Ue breast) Coa de actos 


THE CHEMICAL & INSULATING 
CO. LTD. Manufacturers of magnesia 
for heat insulation and of chemicals for 
most industrial and pharmaceutical 
purposes. Darlington, England 

Telephone: Darlington 3547 


THE DARLINGTON INSULATION 
CoO. LTD. Heat, cold and sound 
insulation engineers and contractors. 
38 Great North Road, Newcastle upon 
Tyne. Telephone: Newcastle 23666 


S.T. TAYLOR & SONS LTD. Sheet metal 
and plate workers and marine sound control 
engineers. Kingsway, Team Valley wn 
Estate, Gateshead, 

Telephone: Low Fell 75076{7 


THE BRITISH REFRASIL CO. LTD. 
Manufacturers of Refrasil lightweight high 
temperature heat insulating material, gas 
turbine insulation blankets and light gauge 
fabrications in stainless steel and other 
special metals. Stillington, Co. Durham, 


5. ani ot? > f ek i Telephone: Stillington 3$1 
Be Fa <e ogi ee: DUST CONTROL a _ 
5s , : Dust Control Engineers. P.O. Box 
COPE BROS, & CO. LFB Ath tetas ht Richmond Road, Kingston-upon-Thameg 


Telephone: Kingston-upon-Thames 3402 


DICOL DECORATORS. Industrial paintin 
contractors. J5 Petty France, London, S.W. 
Telephone: Whitehall 8841] 


DARLINGTON CHEMICALS LIMITED, DARLINGTON 
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In all fairness... 


No preference is given to 
any advertiser on television. 
Each has the same opportunities; 


each is subject to the same conditions. 


The high standard demanded 

of products and their presentation 
is in the interests of advertisers. 
The public has learnt to trust 
products advertised on television. 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSIO 


Television from London, Monday to Friday. 
Television can increase your sales. If you would like to know how, 
write or ’phone Brian Henry at Television House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. HOLborn 7888. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


The Archbishop’s Choice 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN NICOSIA 


ENEATH the inevitable controversy over who was right 
B and who was wrong in the Nato Council discussions 
on Cyprus one can detect a significant undercurrent of 
criticism by the Greeks—not merely of the British and 
Greek governments, but of Archbishop Makarios himself. 
The martyrdom of deportation and exile, which has made 
him sacrosanct for two and a half years, has failed to 
protect him from the shafts of clandestine criticism. This 
should not be exaggerated, but it is a straw in the wind. 

Archbishop Makarios’s difficulties in having to reconcile 
the views of theefascist right and the communist left, and 
at the same time maintain his ascendancy over the mass 
of the people, have long been apparent, though not always 
understood by the British Government. The extreme right 
(the Bishop of Kyrenia and his faction) have recently shown 
their hand by opposing the archbishop’s independence 
plan ; while in recent weeks the left has made itself felt 
by constantly urging him to look to the United Nations, 
rather than to Nato, for a solution of the problem. 
(Curiously enough, the extreme right has said just the same.) 
In a curious fashion the issue of Nato versus the United 
Nations has thus spotlit a basic ideological issue in Cypriot 
politics. In any forum or conclave arranged by Nato the 
Greeks would have to present their case to their allies in 
the context of the global struggle ; while at the United 
Nations the archbishop expects to find the mass support 
of the communist and Afro-Asian blocks. For the present— 
and the emphasis is on the present—the archbishop has 
given priority to the UN ; and there is perhaps a flicker 
of hope in the fact that at least some of the more intelligent 
Greek Cypriots privately believe he has made the wrong 
choice. 

Moderate opinion is, as ever, muted by the threat of the 
terrorist’s gun. Nevertheless, there have been audible 
(one could hardly call them public) rumblings of dissatis- 
faction that the archbishop did not accept the Spaak pro- 
posals, at least as a basis for discussion. M. Spaak, after 
at first being regarded with indifference, was on the verge 
of gaining the Cypriots’ approval. His suggestions for 
amending the British plan were so close to those put for- 
ward by the Greeks themselves (replacement of the Greek 
and Turkish representatives by Cypriots, the creation of 
one unitary assembly, and so on) that the more critical 
felt compelled to ask: “Why did the archbishop not 
accept ?”” The answer may simply be that he feels his 
policy has lately been too “ flexible ” and that the time had 
come to show his true mettle. But in perhaps paying too 
much regard to the views of the extremists, he is in danger 
of losing contact with the feelings of the mass of the people. 

In some degree, too, he and his advisers are infected 
with the prevalent Greek-Cypriot faith in the efficacy of the 
United Nations. “ The UN made Britain pull out of Suez 


—it will do the same for Cyprus,” is a line one repeatedly 
hears. All Cypriots believe that the UN will be over- 
whelmingly on the Greek side, and that the Greek case 
will be reinforced. If this proves untrue and if, in the 
meantime, the Nato offer should recede, then Archbishop 
Makarios will have even greater difficulties to face. 

Meanwhile the gunmen go about their daily business. 
The events that followed the murder of Mrs Cutliffe at 
Famagusta on October 3rd have made a deep scar ; and as 
the savage killings continue the struggle seems to lose all 
genuine political content. It is reduced to a grim, relent- 
less vendetta. Encouraged by fighting speeches from their 
new chief, General Darling, which at times seem more 
attuned to the Western Desert in 1942 than to Nicosia in 
1958, the troops’ morale is probably higher than it has been 
for a long time ; but despite the confident assertions that 
the “enemy” is on the run, there remains the gnawing 
doubt whether Eoka can in fact ever be finished off without 
resorting to methods of mass repression completely alien 
to the British soldier and administrator alike. Though 
they may have come to hate it, Eoka is still interwoven 
among the Cypriots. To the layman there seems little 
point in mass searches that flush out a couple of Eoka men, 
if the repression involved only prompts another handful of 
hot-blooded youths to join the terrorists. 


eee the British plan itself progresses so 
unostentatiously that one suspects that the Greek 
Cypriets themselves, after all the hullabaloo, are almost in 
danger of forgetting it. The Turks, who are trying to force 
the pace are reported to be pressing for separate municipal 
councils in as many towns as possible, and they have 
recently called on the government to build a separate hos- 
pital for them in Nicosia—which is doubtless envisaged as 
the basis for a separate Turkish medical service. Officialdom 
is still unwilling to do anything to offend the Turks, since 
it is believed that the Turks can be “ nursed into position ” 
and gradually made to cool off about partition. In some 
degree this has happened already ; the political temperature 
in Ataturk Square may be said to have gone down from 
about 120 degrees in midsummer to a mere 90. But, sooner 
rather than later, someone will have to get down to talking 
turkey with the Turks. (Perhaps, indeed, the Americans 
are already doing it ; in old Nicosia it is being said that a 
million a day keeps partition away.) 

The one distinctive advantage of Archbishop Makarios’s 
independence plan—which has many gaps and loopholes— 
is the absence of self-determination. As the “ promise ” 
of the choice of partition was made on December 19, 1956, 
only in the context of self-determination, the way surely 
is clear for the British Government honourably to disengage 
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itself from any commitment rashly entered into. The truth 
is that no one in his senses wants partition ; and the sooner 
there is an end to the equivocation about it, the sooner there 
may be an end to violence. 


Echoes of Springhill 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


PRINGHILL—a name that might belong to a suburban 
S villa, and does not suggest a trump of doom—is 
charged this week with moré emotions than any name in 
America. “ Humankind cannot bear very much reality,” 
wrote T. S. Eliot many years ago. Most of it, certainly in 
America, has developed highly successful techniques for 
avoiding all contact with anything so disturbing. It is 
cushioned and supported by gadgetry, social security, insur- 
ance, alcohol and almost continuous canned entertainment 
guaranteed free of any unpleasant reminders of truth. With 
all grave and legitimate grounds for human anxiety thus 
barred, North American man develops anxiety-neuroses 
about office politics or stock prices or the desperate struggle 
to keep up with the Joneses. Into this North American 
world with its head under the bedclothes the mine collapse 
at Springhill, Nova Scotia, blew a distant breath of reality. 
It penetrated every home, percolating in the fresh air that 
reached nineteen miners trapped at the 13,000 foot level of 
the wrecked colliery. 

One of the rescue workers at Springhill, coming to the 
surface after they found the second group of seven men, 
said: “They were lying in a pocket God had made for 
them.” In one of Canada’s big cities last Sunday a rough 
and tough trade union leader with the face and physique 
of a bruiser denounced the churches. “ Oh, brother, what 
3 chance they missed,” he said, “ Do you know what they 
should have done ? They should have proclaimed from 
every pulpit across this country that God had worked a 
miracle. There’s a lot of credit coming to someone and 
1 guess it’s God’s. Why didn’t the churches make a big 
thing of it ?” 

.The comfortable villas and bungalows and smart split- 
level new homes have all absorbed something of the sadness 
and excitement of Springhill. Now a relief fund is piling 
up fast. The Governor of Georgia has offered a free holiday 
to the nineteen men who came up alive after six or eight 
days. A popular radio performer in Canada, doing his 
gallant bit for the relief fund, has solemnly proclaimed that 
these men are entitled to three or four years of leisure 
before they have to work again. The persuasive fumes of 
sentimentality have spread so quickly that it is hard to 
believe that the breeze from Springhill ever carried the real 
air of unmentionable fact. It is sad that sentimentality takes 
over so quickly. The wave of public interest is now in 
danger of becoming both sordid and harmful. Springhill 
poses severely practical problems of economics and social 
welfare, which the big publicity build-up will not help to 
solve. Already the intended gesture of generosity from 
Georgia has turned painfully bitter. Like so many others 
briefly captivated by the name of Springhill the southern 
governor probably has very little idea where it is or what 
its people are like. Certainly it never occurred to him that 
his 19 invited guests from some remote northern province 
in Canada would include a negro. When he was informed 
that one of the miners was the wrong colour (presumably 
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it does not show so much down in the pit), he did not 
withdraw the invitation. He merely insisted that the negro 
must have a “segregated holiday.” On those terms the 
first impulse of the sturdy Nova Scotians was that no one 
would go. But this solidarity was broken when one 
survivor announced that he was not going to miss “ this 
chance of a lifetime.” It is not a good omen for the ordeal 
of uprooting which it seems that all the people of Springhill 
will have to face. 

It is not a new thing for the Dominion Coal Company, 
now ultimately controlled by the shareholders of the 
Hawker Siddeley Group, to be torn between working 
uneconomic and unsafe pits and leaving a community with- 
out employment. After Springhill’s last disaster in 1956 
it chose the first alternative. It is unthinkable that it can 
do so again. But there is no better prospect of establishing 
any other industry there. Nearly two years ago, in its 
preliminary report, the Gordon Commission on Canada’s 
economic prospects discussed ways of helping people to 
move out of the Atlantic provinces when their employment 
failed. This provoked an indignant outcry. So today the 
Mayor of Springhill, who is not a miner, is proclaiming that 
the little town will rise again. Since in fact the only 
solution appears to be for the Springhill miners to learn 
another occupation and move to the places where they may 
be able to practise it, it is no help to invest the name of 
Springhill with an imagined magic. The little community 
that brought a smell of reality all too briefly to North 
America is not at the end of its troubles but the beginning. 
Sentimentality can only obstruct the resettlement of its 
people. If the miners can be found new jobs somewhere 
else in Canada it is unlikely that any of them will want to 
call his new villa “ Springhill.” 


In Ho’s Little China 


HE day before Mr Boris Pasternak was awarded the 

Nobel Prize for literature, the Arts and Letters 
association of north Vietnam gave a party for sixty-six 
writers, painters and musicians who were about to start 
three months’ manual labour in the fields. If the 
coincidence of dates is. fortuitous, the similarity of the 
situations is not. In communist Vietnam, as in China, 
Russia and eastern Europe, writers, artists and musicians 
have been trying to assert their independence of party 
control. The attempt has been vigorous and prolonged. 
Its suppression has followed the Chinese rather than the 
Russian model; the prescription of reform through manual 
work originated in Peking. 

Indeed in this as in most other things, the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam—to give it its official title—has 
behaved as if it really wanted to justify the popular idea 
of Vietnam as a “little China.” The force of communist 
example has been compulsive. President Ho Chi Minh’s 
government in Hanoi reproduced China’s technique of land 
reform down to the last refinement of simulated people’s 
trials and public executions. When Mao Tse-tung pro- 
claimed his anti-doctrinaire doctrine of “ a hundred flowers,” 
Ho allowed a hundred more to blossom briefly in Vietnam. 
When they were seen to be—by communist gardening 
standards—weeds, they were lopped off, in Vietnam as in 
China. 

One of the “weeds” has indeed good claims to be 
regarded as Vietnam’s “Dr Zhivago.” It is a ‘novel 
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entitled “Being About to Celebrate Marriage,” by Vu 
Bao. When published in September, 1957, it was described 
by one critic as “a most successful work.” The fact that, 
like “Dr Zhivago,” it was a scathing exposure of com- 
munist methods, was slow to penetrate the party leaders’ 
minds. In August this year, the literary review Van Hoc 
carried an article denouncing the critic who had originally 
praised Vu Bao’s work. The book tells the story of two 
young lovers caught up in the land reform programme. 
The article attacked the author because: 


. .. in the eyes of Vu Bao, all our organisations from top 
to bottom were corrupted and spoiled. He featured the 
scenes of unjust torture, arrests and death sentences in 
a most discontented tone. 


The strength: of the intellectuals’ revolt in Vietnam is 
shown by the fact that it has already lasted more than two 
years. The first repressive measures were taken late in 1956, 
after the new magazine Nhan Van (The Humanities) had 
exposed, in outspoken detail, the horrors of land reform and 
of the “census ”—an excuse for mutual spying and pro- 
longed interrogations. In December, Nhan Van was sup- 
pressed, after publishing only five issues. —Two months later, 
in a demonstration for which Moscow has provided many 
precedents, the writers and artists of north Vietnam met 
in Hanoi to hear the new party line for the arts. The party 
theorist, Truong Chinh—who had been replaced a few 
months earlier by Ho himself as _ secretary-general— 
expounded a doctrine of familiar orthodoxy. Art and litera- 
ture were required to be “socialist” in content. Writers 
and artists were to unite under the leadership of the party. 


HERE was, at this stage, nothing to discourage official 
7 confidence that the intellectuals had been firmly put in 
their place. But events have since shown that Vietnamese 
intellectuals are, if anything, even less amenable to party 
discipline than their Chinese colleagues. The writers’ and 
artists’ congress founded two associations and the new 
writers’ association decided to start a weekly called Van. 
With a strictly orthodox staff, Van was filled with party-line 
hack work which even the party’s theoretical journal found 
“very poor.” But in time, Van began to commission articles 
and cartoons by some of the lively but controversial contri- 
butors to the defunct Nhan Van. 


By the middle of last year, the second revolt of the intel- 
lectuals was in full swing. In July, Truong Chinh outlined 
a new policy towards them at a special meeting of the 
Fatherland Front, a body which claims to represent other 
parties besides the Communists. He found weaknesses and 
shortcomings in the intellectuals, which he attributed to 
their colonial and semi-feudal background. They ought, 
he said, to develop a revolutionary mind, and this could be 
done only “ by recognising the leadership of the party and 
acquiescing in thought reform.” 

Apparently unimpressed by this clear warning, Van went 
on asserting a freedom of expression which, if it fell short 
of its predecessor’s forthrightness, was of a satirical nature 
intolerable to a communist dictatorship. At the end of 
November, four months after Truong Chinh had told the 
intellectuals to reform, the artist Tran Duy, formerly chief 
manager of the banned Nhan Van, was given space in 
Van. He filled it with a strip cartoon, which began with an 
artist drawing a flower and ended with the flower surrounded 
by figures of workers, peasants, soldiers and “toiling 
masses” catrying banners—all painted in by order of a 
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patty cadre who thought the picture of the flower should 
also show the victorious struggle of the people. 

Tran Duy’s cartoon was the signal for a prolonged cam- 
paign against Van and other journals. In February of this 
year Van was suspended and it has since been suppressed 
altogether, as was its precedessor. In March and April 
more than 300 writers and artists from all parts of north 
Vietnam were brought to Hanoi. For forty days, they 
were made to criticise themselves. On the last day, they 
sent a letter to the central committee of the party under- 
taking to “ follow the party’s literary and artistic line” and 
to “ unmask the saboteurs before the people.” Four days 
later—on April 19th—it was announced that three writers, 
well-known for their independence of party directives, had 
been arrested. 

Before the announcement of their arrest all three had 
been attacked in violent terms in the party press ; one had 
been described as a “ top saboteur,” another as a “ traitor ” 
and the third, a woman, as a Trotskyite who “ had colluded 
with reactionary elements in the bourgeoisie and with spies 
left behind by the imperialists” (ie., the French). The 
date of the announcement was evidently intended to make 
it appear that the writers were arrested in response to the 
indignation manifested by their-colleagues during their 
congress. In fact, however, the arrests were made on April 
roth, four days before the congress ended, though the 
announcement was held up for nine days. 

Since then yet another attempt to establish a “ safe” 
literary review has been made. The magazine Van Hoc 
(Literature)—which published the recent attack on Vu 
Bao’s novel on land reform—first appeared in May. Its 
editor, Nguyen Dinh Tri, has credentials of unimpeachable 
orthodoxy: he once addressed the Union of Soviet Writers. 
But the revolt of the intellectuals has still not been entirely 
suppressed. 


After the French Boom 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HE Fourth Republic had the good grace to vanish at the 
a crest of a boom ; by now speculation is rife in Paris 
about what lies ahead in the economic field. At this stage 
there can be no talk of a slump or even of depression. Only 
in September did industrial output fall back to the level of 
a year ago. In the first quarter of this year it was about 
ten per cent higher than in the first quarter of 1957. After 
a period of unprecedented growth, even a slackening of 
the pace causes concern. In addition, business circles are 
very curious to see what will be the government’s reaction 
because, in theory, under its special powers it can do almost 
anything until the end of January. 

The ending of the boom has so far followed the tradi- 
tional pattern. Leather and textile industries were among 
the first to feel it. Other consumer branches—particularly 
radio and electrical equipment, as well as durable house- 
hold goods—followed suit. But the situation began to be 
viewed with serious concern only recently, when the fall 
in demand for motor-cycles: showed signs of spreading to 
cars. In the first half of this year the motor industry beat 
all its previous records with a total output (of all vehicles) 
of 590,000. Since the Paris motor show early last month, 
however, orders have apparently slackened and this has 
been reflected in a fairly spectacular reduction in the waiting 
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periods for the more popular models. Diminishing orders 
are reported on the books of steel and engineering firms. 

All these are merely warning signs. Some sectors of 
industry, such as chemicals or petroleum, are still forging 
ahead. The employment position is far from alarming. 
The tight labour market is barely recovering some flexi- 
bility (for the first time the gap in the official register 
between jobs sought and employment offered has widened 
somewhat ; adjusted figures were 100,000 and 24,000 re- 
spectively in October). Even in the branches affected by 
the slack, employers tend, on the whole, to reduce working 
hours rather than cut their staff. Should this trend con- 
tinue, however, it would have a greater impact on earnings 
in France than elsewhere ; the compulsory 40-hour week 
has increased the importance of overtime in the wage 
packet. 

The general position of the French economy is neither 
exceptional nor unexpected. France is not protected from 
the winds of recession blowing across the Atlantic, though 
it usually gets them after its European partners. Moreover 
the present state of things is partly the result of a conscious 
policy of credit restriction, in order to fight inflation, that 
was introduced in 1957 and reinforced early this year. 
Those close to the Bank of France maintain that this 
policy will be pursued and that the recent reduction in 
bank rate (by one half per cent to four and a half per cent) 
is no prelude to relaxation. The bank has other weapons 
in its arsenal of controls, including the ceilings of redis- 
count which have been greatly reduced. If its customers do 
not observe the rules, the central bank can penalise them 
with prohibitive rates. It can send them to the so-called 
“hell” and “ super-hell,” where the rates for a few days’ 
credit are at present seven and ten per cent respectively. 


NE reason for the orthodox financiers’ emphasis on tight 
QO credit is that, in any case, France’s budgetary deficit 
prevents it from embarking on a deflationary experiment 
on the German, or even on the recent British model. When 
France borrowed money at the beginning of this year, it 
promised its international lenders that the French overall 
budgetary deficit, or impasse, would not exceed 600 milliard 


francs. Unexpectedly good tax returns and M. Pinay’s 
fairly successful loan have improved the budgetary position 
so far. But estimates of expenditure have also increased— 
the defence estimates for 1959, for example, are now put 
at 1,560 milliard francs. If the present figures are projected 
to next year, then the impasse reaches something like 1,300 
milliard francs. The estimates can apparently be pruned 
to bring the overall deficit nearer the 1,000 milliard francs 
level, but beyond that the gap must be closed by new 
taxes or radical cuts in expenditure. It is rumoured that 
M. Pinay, the minister of finance, intends to remove certain 
items of investment from the budget. Nationalised indus- 
tries would thus have to rely more on the money market. 
His critics\argue that private saving will prove insufficient 
and that France’s basic industries will be undermined. 
The other argument in favour of the squeeze is based 
on the persistence of the structural problem of France’s 
foreign payments. The loan brought the government over 
$170 million in gold and foreign currency. It has also 
reversed provisionally the speculative trend against the 
franc. By mid-year France had gold and dollar reserves 
of over $500 million and its balance of payments always 
improves in the second half of the year. This time there are 
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two additional favourable factors : the improvement in the 
terms of trade and the fall in imports, reflecting the slowing 
down of internal growth. France is insured against a pay- 
ments crisis until next spring. But the recovery is transient, 
since it does not rest on any real increase in exports. Experts, 
French and European alike, recommend the continuation of 
the squeeze so as to drive French industrialists into foreign 
markets. Trade restrictions will have to be reduced sooner 
or later, while the prospect of the common market puts an 
additional premium on readiness for liberalisation. 

The government may have to take some important deci- 
sions this winter. It must weigh the social threat of a last- 
ing recession against the more chronic danger of inflation 
followed by a payments crisis. The economic equation is 
not made easier by the unknown Algerian factor. How will 
the government use its wide special powers ? It certainly 
does not lack advice, which is often contradictory. Indus- 
trialists urge that credits should be relaxed and argue that 
foreign exchanges will look after themselves. | Gloomy 
economists and civil servants reply that a boost to consump- 
tion now will mean jam to-day and inflationary indigestion 
tomorrow. But even they do not agree among themselves. 
Some would plump for financial stringency and let the 
market forces decide the rest. Others are in favour of keep- 
ing consumption at its present level and encouraging invest- 
ment by selective credits, 

From all sides comes the warning that any real changes 
must be preceded by an overhaul of the tax system. Even 
M. Pinay, who is not suspected of a predilection for struc- 
tural reforms, has set up a small committee to advise him. 
The impression here, however, is that nothing radical will 
come out of this transitional period, that it will be necessary 
to wait until next year to see the shape of Gaullist economic 
policy. Still, the budget, which must be decreed before the 
end of December, should give some indication. And the 
strains of an economy seeking its level after the boom may 
compel the general to show his economic hand. 


Sir Roy Welensky’s Chances 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


LTHOUGH large issues are at stake, the campaign for the 

federal general elections in Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
next Wednesday has met with a surprisingly apathetic 
response from the public. There are probably three main 
reasons for this—a different one for each territory. 
Southern Rhodesia has had a surfeit of politics, beginning 
with the overthrow of Mr.fsarfield Todd as prime minister 
in January, and continuing through the hard-fought terri- 
torial election in June. Northern Rhodesia has had other 
matters to think about—principally the two-month-old 
Copperbelt strike and the shooting of nine Tonga tribesmen 
when villagers refused to evacuate homes which will shortly 
be inundated by the rising waters of Lake Kariba. And 
Nyasaland is more concerned with the progress of Dr 
Hastings Banda, the “black Messiah” who returned in 
July amid great excitement after years abroad, in building 
up the strength of the African National Congress in its 
noisy crusade for secession. 

A further reason for apathy is that many people feel that 
among the 117 candidates contesting the Federal Assembly’s 
53 elective seats (six more in the northern territories are 
filled by two European nominees of the governors and four 
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specially elected Africans), there are few who remotely repre- 
sent their beliefs and interests. The 4,663 supporters of 
Mr Todd who voted in vain for the United Rhodesia party in 
June have now no candidates to back since the URP recently 
decided to enter the federal field only after these elections. 
Meanwhile, they have agreed (with some vagueness) to vote 
“according to their conscience ”—which usually means for 
Sir Roy Welensky’s United Federal party (which has a full 
53 candidates), But some Machiavellian white liberals plan 
to vote for the right-wing Dominion party (which has 44 
candidates) in the hope that, by pushing the pendulum of 
power away from themselves, it will eventually swing further 
back towards them. There are also eight candidates of the 
resolutely inter-racial Constitution party waving the liberal 
banner rather forlornly since only thre have the remotest 
chance of being elected ; twelve Independents of various 
hues; and one extreme-right fire-eater, the self-styled 
leader of the rump Confederate party, whose main plank 
appears to be that he will, “ when returned to power,” close 
down the monopoly Argus press. 

Apathy is most evident among Africans. It was calculated 
that the new Electoral Act, passed early this year, would 
bring on to the voters’ rolls more than 40,000 Africans (the 
majority of them, admittedly, on the Special Roll, which 
only elects eight Africans and one European for African 
interests). In the event, out of a total electorate of 65,531 
only 1,747 Africans have been enrolled—and of them only 
89 are Northern Rhodesians and 16 come from Nyasaland. 
Sir Roy Welensky explains this as civic laziness, and ignores 
the fact that the African Nationalists have been carrying 
on vigorous campaigns to boycott the elections as a sign 
of their members’ united opposition to federation. 


T is not surprising, therefore, that the subject of race rela- 
[ tions has played only a small part in campaign speeches. 
Sir Roy Welensky has based his campaign on his party’s 
record of progress over the past five years, which is sym- 
bolised by the fast-rising wall of the Kariba dam ; he has 
also tried to persuade forward-thinking voters that his is 
the team best fitted to win Dominion status for the Federa- 
tion at the constitutional talks scheduled for late 1960. 

During the early weeks of the campaign, the stratagem 
worked. The Dominion party went rushing after this 
distant hare, and produced plans for a referendum by the 
people (that is, by the European-dominated electorate) and 
a possible declaration of independence. Sir Roy then con- 
jured up a grotesque picture of Colonial Office police and 
federal soldiers fighting each other ; the Dominion party 
leader, Mr Winston Field, at heart a tobacco farmer rather 
than a politician, replied with a rashly pat statement that 
the electorate’s decision was more supreme than that of the 
Supreme Court (who might rule such a declaration invalid), 
and invited comparisons with the views of the South African 
Nationalists. Then suddenly, both sides realised how 
breathless they were getting, and turned round to argue 
about who it was who had first talked about “ Boston Tea 
Parties.” 

Late in the day, the Dominion party has begun attacking 
the government on more immediate and vulnerable points. 
Its candidates range from Afrikaners to British aristocrats 
with such names as Wedderburn-Maxwell and the Duke of 
Montrose, and its supporters from miners to tobacco squires; 
it is, in fact, a party of the discontented, intelligent and 
otherwise, with a few clever opportunists added. How long 
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they will remain united in discontent is another matter : 
since June, when their representation in the Southern 
Rhodesian Assembly of 30 rose from three to 13, they have 
been in high spirits ; but in their more sober moments they 
admit that they do not hope for more than 20 of the 59 
seats in this election and are campaigning for “a strong 
opposition.” They are unlikely to win any seats in Nyasa- 
land, and not more than five in Northern Rhodesia, since 
the party is not yet really organised federally and most of a 
potential reservoir of Dominion party voters—the Copper- 
belt miners—are disfranchised because they are loath to 
surrender their South African citizenship in return for 
Rhodesian citizenship and a vote. 

For this reason, the Copperbelt strike, and the widespread 
hardship that it has caused, will not swing many more votes 
to the Dominion party in Northern Rhodesia than in 
Southern Rhodesia, where coalfields, railways and some 
manufacturers have been badly affected by a stoppage which 
began as a technical argument about skilled and unskilled 
jobs and has developed into a battle over who fundamentally 
controls the copper industry—employers or employees. The 
Dominion party has scored slightly by alleging that the gov- 
ernment has caused unemployment by failing to settle the 
Copperbelt quarrel and also by organising frantic airlifts 
from Britain of unwanted building artisans. (Sir Roy 
Welensky’s reply, that most of the few hundred unemployed 
were unemployable, is unlikely to win him back any votes.) 
They have also produced a sensible scheme for decentralising 
hospitals. The world recession, to which the finance minis- 
ter responded with the tactics of a “ credit squeeze,” has also 
given them more votes ; Sir Roy Welensky planned to ease 
the “ credit squeeze ” as an electoral move, but was thwarted 
by the Copperbelt strike, and the Dominion party’s plan to 
relax credit restrictions appeals particularly to its favourite 
targets, the tobacco farmer. Other seats may come its way 
because of airline staff redundancy and because of the good 
showing of a few attractive candidates. 

But Sir Roy Welensky, confident of victory, is already 
planning to fly to London after the election to discuss 
amendments to Mr Lennox-Boyd’s proposals for a new 
Northern Rhodesian constitution : these include raising two 
Africans to ministerial rank, a move that would be abhorrent 
to the white farmers. By then, however, Sir Roy, who—if 
he has shown no signs of statesmanship during the campaign 
—has never lost his grasp of political expedience, may 
feel himself able to be more progressive ; it is rumoured 
that an African will be appointed as an assistant minister 
in his next Federal government. He is shrewd enough to 
realise that he must show more earnest of liberal tendencies 
if he is to recover prestige in Britain in time to gain notable 
constitutional advance for the Federation after 1960, let 
alone combat the rising African discontent at home. 


How to Talk Back 


HE Government has decided to raise the £15 million 
Er limit set last year for annual expenses for overseas 
information services. Dr Hill, the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, became convinced on his recent tour of south- 
west Asia and east Africa of Britain’s need to defend itself 
against the hostility of Cairo broadcasts in Arabic, Somali 
and Swahili and of the need for cheap books in English 
throughout the area he visited. Ten days ago Dr Hill briefly 
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became Cairo’s favourite imperialist villain when, during a 
lull between blasts at President Bourguiba and incitements 
to riot in Aden, his plan was described as a wicked trick 
which the British Government was trying to play on Asians 
and Africans because other means of aggression had failed. 
Cairo’s anxiety encourages the belief that Dr Hill’s plan may 
enjoy a considerable amount of success. 

Dr Hill did not mention television when he explained the 
decision to the House of Commons, but others have. In the 
larger centres of population television would present the case 
for Britain and the free world in a more compelling fashion 
than any other medium. Not only would it reach the coffee- 
houses, as has been suggested, but it could provide enter- 
tainment and instruction for that neglected but influential 
half of the population seldom seen out-of-doors in the 
Moslem world—the women. 

In countries where the rate of literacy is not high, and 
where literacy in English is still rarer, the export of books 
may seem to count for less ; but books do reach the growing 
class of educated men who matter in such countries— 
teachers, professional men, engineers, civil servants, and 
officers. Lord Chandos has lately told the story of the 
decline in British book sales in the Middle East especially, 
and of the many devices adopted by the Americans to ensure 
that their (more expensive) books and publications get a 
circulation. Vast quantities of cheap, subsidised Russian 
and Chinese books in English are beginning to circulate in 
Asia. The appetite is there : the question is whether some- 
thing should be done by the Government to help British 
publishers to retain some share in the market in countries 
that do not allocate sterling for book imports. 

Britain will not win the propaganda war in Asia and 
Africa simply by trying to shout louder than Cairo. The 
twisted facts broadcast from Cairo—as well as from Moscow 
and Eastern Europe—certainly need correction ; but the 
aim of British broadcasting in the area should be to make its 
programmes so attractive to Asians and Africans that, in 
the end, Cairo will find it necessary to do the answering. 


A Missionary in Asia 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TOKYO 


HE Japanese—and the Koreans—are still smarting from 
if eto made in Tokyo and Seoul by Dr Ludwig 
Erhard, the West German deputy Chancellor and Minister 
of Economics, though they have done their best to conceal 
their feelings behind polite smiles. The Japanese, who 
have diligently read Dr Erhard’s book “ Prosperity through 
Competition,” are still perplexed to know how he reconciles 
this slogan with his sharp criticisms of Japanese exports 
for being too cheap. 

In a general comment on his Asian tour as far it has 
gone—he has already visited India, Burma, Thailand, 
Vietnam, Korea and Japan, and left Tokyo on October 31st 
for Ceylon and then Pakistan—persons close to Dr Erhard 
say that he started on his travels with a perfectly open 
mind, but that, as he has gone on his way, “his purse 
has tended to snap shut.” Dr Erhard is known to believe 
that developed countries must help underdeveloped ones 
(he declared in Tokyo that “if Asia falls, Europe will be 
imperilled”). But, from what he has seen and heard on 
his tour, he now also believes that Asian countries are not 
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doing as much as they might to help themselves—and, 
further, that the Americans, though generous, are going 
about aid in entirely the wrong way. 

On the latter point, the German visitor has gone around 
asking: “Are the masses of the people being enlisted for 
projects that they can see—concretely, with their own eyes 
—are for their own good? ” He thinks not. Too much aid 
money, he believes is going into projects that look impres- 
sive but that are remote bath from the masses and from 
the day-to-day affairs of the countries they are supposed 
to benefit. Instead of large plants, Dr Erhard would like 
to see greatly improved agriculture, and what he calls 
“simple machines for small craftsmen.” This, he believes, 
would really generate purchasing power, which he holds to 
be the true key to economic uplift. 


OREA especially, though not solely, displeased Dr 
| Erhard by having what he called “far too much 
trading, and far too little actual production.” He is said to 
have bluntly asked the Koreans: “How can you expect 
foreign investment, when your own banks so distrust your 
own business men that they charge them four per cent a 
month on loans? ” His talk with Dr Syngman Rhee was, of 
course, private: but it is understood that Dr Erhard found 
himself baffled by Dr Rhee’s continued insistence on the 
need to “ march north,” and his emphatic rejection of any 
possibility of peaceful reunification of Korea. 

In Japan, Dr Erhard declared his conviction that Japan 
had a big part to play, economically, in south-east Asia. 
But he also dashed the hopes of some Japanese, who had 
been wondering if Germany and Japan could not do a deal 
about south-east Asian trade—less competition and more 
co-operation, in order jointly to oppose Communist China’s 
economic infiltration of the area—by telling them frankly 
that the south-east Asian countries were still extremely 
suspicious of Japan’s intentions and that Japan would there- 
fore have a hard row to hoe. He also indicated, with equal 
frankness, that the much-publicised “ Kishi plan ” for south- 
east Asia was still in his opinion much too vague and lacking 
in detail to be worth very serious consideration. 

Dr Erhard has also disconcerted the Japanese greatly by 
telling them that Japanese exports, which he declared were 
“20 to 30 per cent” cheaper than German goods, could 
not expect much sympathetic consideration as long as their 
cheapness was based on Japanese wages being far too low. 
The Japanese industrialists were especially upset because a 
demand that they pay higher wages was the last thing they 
had expected to hear from so outspoken an advocate of 
stern competition. They retort that Japan has an adverse 
trade balance of some $84 million with west Germany, and 
that German wages are nothing much to boast about, either. 

Despite his censures, Dr Erhard is believed to have indi- 
cated, privately, that he would favour the opening of the 
German purse for Asian development, given such conditions 
as better development projects and firmer guarantees— 
against the subsequent nationalisation of German invest- 
ments, as well as for the remittance of profits. In fact, he 
indicated that he would like to see the Germans putting 
aside a definite percentage of the national income for just 
this purpose, for a period of at least three years. “ But,” 
he is said to have concluded, with a somewhat rueful smile, 
“I am, after all, a politician as well as an economist: for 
making such a suggestion publicly, would I be praised, or 
crucified ? ” 
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Slee your way to Faris 


You'll arrive early next morning when you travel by the 
through sleeping car train from Victoria Station, London. 
Remember there’s a similar service to Brussels. 


NIGHT FERRY 


THE REGULAR SERVICE YOU CAN RELY ON 


For further information 


please apply to 


or the 


Electrical Aids in Industry 


CS CMTE aL Tae 


The broad principles involved in the use of 
induction heating for melting and process- 
ing metals have already been dealt with in 
this series (Data Sheet No. 2). In order to 
make a critical examination of its possi- 
bilities, however, the potential user should 
be aware of certain technical factors which 
must influence his decisions. 

Induction heating, of course, demands 
the use of alternating current which is 
available from the public supply at a fre- 
quency of 50 cycles per second. Higher 
frequencies, however, are desirable for 
certain applications and can be obtained 
by means of the appropriate conversion 
equipment. Frequencies can therefore be 
considered in three categories. 


Mains Frequency 

(direct from mains)—§0 c.p.s 
Medium Frequency 

(machine generator)— 50-10,000 c.p.s. 
High Frequency (electronic generator) — 

up to about 2,000,000 c.p.s. 


Mains Frequency 


This needs no conversion equipment, it is 
particularly suitable for melting large pieces 
of scrap, and owing to the vigorous stirring 
forces produced, is excellent for alloy 
making. Mains frequency induction heating 





Optimum Values 


FREQUENCY 
C.P.S. 


3,000 .1§0-.200 in. 
10,000 -I00-.1§0 in. 
§00,000 .030-.050 in. 
2,000,000 -O15—.030 in. 





principal travel agents 

















Continental Enquiry Office, 
Victoria Station, London, S.W.1, 


is also useful for stress-relieving of welds in 
pipes and vessels, heating of chemical ves- 
sels, pipelines, injection moulding machines 
and press platens. 

An example of the use of mains frequency 
is the coreless induction melting furnace p.h. 
Such a furnace rated at 120 kW, with a 
capacity of 2,240 lb., will give a throughput 
of 5,000 lb. of hot metal superheated from 
1,350°C to 1,450°C. 


Medium Frequency 

Motor generators ranging from 1o kW to 
1500 kW or more at frequencies up to about 
10,000 c.p.s. are widely used for heating for 
forging, melting from 100 lb. to 10 tons, 
hardening, annealing, etc. A bank of 
capacitors maintains a high power factor 
during the heating cycle. 


Another form of generator for frequencies of 
I to 2 kc.p.s. and powers around 250 kW, 
useful for forge heating and melting high 
temperature aircraft alloys, is a 6-anode 
steel tank mercury arc inverter. 


High Frequency 
Metal hardening and metallurgical process- 


ing are best handled by high frequency in- 
duction (up to about 2,000,000 c.p.s.), 





Practical Values 


MIN. DIA. 
SURFACE 
HARDENING 
THIN CASE 


















2” & over 1° & over 
1” to 3” }" to 2” 
}” to 2” 2 to?’ 
+” to 3” not suitable not suitable 


These are of course very approximate since they also depend on metallurgical considerations, 











there’s nothing like 
a long Martell 


THE LONG DRINK WITH GINGER ALE OR SODA 


aes MARTELL 


COGNAC BRANDY AT ITS BEST 


Data Sheet NO. 3 


particularly when a very thin case is required 
or when the section of the workpiece is too 
small to heat satisfactorily at medium 
frequency. 

The choice of frequency depends upon 
the metallurgical requirements and the size 
of the component to be treated. The table 
below gives the practical relationship be- 
tween size and frequency, and may be used 
as a guide to the choice of generator, 
subject to metallurgical considerations. 


Power required for H.F. Induction 
Hardening 


The high frequency power required per sq. 
in. of hardened surface depends upon the 
amount of metal behind the surface. Higher 
powers and shorter heating cycles are 
necessary for thin cases and when the thick- 
ness of metal behind the surface is small. 


occcom 


0.03" to 0.04" requires : 
1 sec. or less at LOkW Shh g tet 
“a 


or more per sq. in. SO668 


@meccoceo 
0.1" to 0.2” with a large mass 
so Sete se of metal behind the surface, 
Sas) requires 10-60 secs. at 

ee 2 kW per sq. in. 


eoccvcce @mmoccoe 


ifeige 


Through hardening requires 
10-12 kWh per ib. 


For further information, get in touch with 
your Electricity Board or write direct to 
the Electrical Development Association. 
Excellent reference books (8/6, or 9/- post 
free) are available on electricity and 

roductivity —‘“‘ Induction & Dielectric 

eating” is an example. 

E.D.A. also have available on free loan 
a series of films on the industrial use of 
electricity. Ask for a catalogue. 


Issued by the Electrical Development Asso- 
| ciation, 2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2 
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BARCLAYS BANK 
(FRANCE) LIMITED 


An Associate Company of Barclays Bank Limited 


Chief Office in France: 
33 rue du Quatre Septembre, Paris 


Other Branches: 


AIX-LES-BAINS, BIARRITZ, . BORDEAUX, CANNES, 
HAVRE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTON, NICE AND 
ROUEN : MONTE CARLO: ALGIERS AND ORAN 


HEAD OFFICE: 
54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 


7 Avenue Edouard VII, Biarritz 


L ritish Banking 


in 4st 


These are the territories served by 
THE CHARTERED BANK and its wholly-owned 
subsidiary, The Eastern Bank Limited, through a 
system of one hundred branches extending to most 
centres of commercial importance in the Middle East, 
South and South-East Asia and the Far East. Those 
branches provide complete and up-to-date banking 
services, sustained by expert knowledge and long 
experience of Eastern trade, finance and industry. 
In particular an effective credit information service 
and skilled assistance and advice are available to 
merchants and manufacturers seeking new business 
connexions in Asian markets. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Branches in the United Kingdom at Manchester and Liverpool. Agencies at New York and Hamburg. 


THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 


SE — Te 3 Crosby Square, London, E.C.3. 
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published this week, between the chairman of 

the British Transport Commission and the 
Minister of Transport. Public esteem and paying one’s 
way make all the difference in these matters. The rail- 
ways are already heavily beholden to public funds both 
for current money and for long-term capital improve- 
ment, and now they have to confess to a loss this year of 
no less than £85 million. Since they have drawn £118 
million to meet the deficits of 1956 and 1957, they 
cannot be surprised that the Minister wants to know 
why, or that he should deliver a cold and brisk exhorta- 
tion to do better. 

It has been clear for three months that the railways 
were faring extremely badly. 
September 7th, their takings are over £18 million down 
compared with the same weeks of 1957. Nearly all 
of this fall is in freight receipts, which are down by as 
much as 7 per cent. The fall in coal traffic and in steel 
materials and products has become devastating since 
midsummer ; the Commission says it is costing over 
£30 million a year. No wonder, then, that its 
financial planning has gone seriously awry. Given five 
years and £250 million to put its current finances in 
order until such time as the re-equipment schemes had 
started to earn real money, it now has two years and 
less than £50 million left. “ The Commission’s total 
borrowing powers in respect of deficits,” Sir Brian 
Robertson delicately records, “ may be exhausted during 
1959.” The Minister concedes that the Commission’s 
financial predicament is due “to a large extent” to 
external causes. But Mr Watkinson was bound to issue 
a reproof: “ Continued repetition would impair finan- 
cial discipline and confidence in the financial future of 
the. railways. Nor can the Government envisage an 
indefinite extension of the time when the Commission 
‘will break even.” 

So the Commission is to be further assisted by an 
advance of funds under the Transport (Railway 
Finances) Act of 1957—to what extent and on what 
terms remain to be worked out. It is fair to give the 


T HERE is a particular quality about the exchanges, 


WORLD 


The Railway Crisis 


In the 36 weeks to - 


Commission credit for its efforts to keep its costs down 
—but its working expenses could not possibly carry 
cuts to approach the loss of traffics that the railways are 
now suffering. For next year, Sir Brian says, “we 
shall take as our target a reduction of £20 million per 
annum in addition to economies already in operation. 
In Mr Watkinson’s reply, there is a perceptible 
shift of emphasis on this point: ‘I note that it is the 
Commission’s intention to secure further savings in 
working expenses of at least £20 million per annum.” 
And there is pressure of another kind, too. The Minister 
is appointing an auditor to verify that the Commission 
have made the savings that were promised and paraded 
earlier this year to justify the wage award. And he wants 
to satisfy himself that the present crisis is indeed due to 
a fall in coal and minerals traffic and not to any failure 
of the Commission to get their share of it. The Ministry 
watchdog has moved in, and some will think in a notably 
invidious way. 

But when things go so violently wrong, an undertak- 
ing that has no reserves and no equity capital that it can 
leave temporarily unrewarded must expect to suffer 
subjection. The Commission is not struggling at this 
moment to get its financial affairs into balance by 1962 ; 
it is struggling to find the wherewithal to meet next 
week’s wages. The crisis is as sharp as that. It is bound 
to leave the keenest advocates of modernisation wonder- 
ing if the railways can ever succeed in their long haul 
towards prosperity through re-equipment. They have 
been fighting defensively for several years and are 
now shown to be horribly vulnerable to a fall in the 
activity of heavy industry that could hardly be described 
as calamitous. It is a time for a sour look at some nasty 
present facts, not at the distant horizon. 

In their modernisation plan published two years ago, 
the Commission (with all history against them) rested 
their estimates on a stable value of money and 
(with a heavy industry boom to support them) on 
expanding economic activity. Mr Watkinson now tells 
them that the Government’s view is that “ the present 
phase in the economy is temporary and that a future 
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expansion of economic activity is to be expected.” A 
time-table would help here ; there are some judges of 
the steel industry who would not be so optimistic as the 
President of the Board of Trade appeared to be this 
week about the rate at which surplus steel stocks are 
being worked off. They may continue to be a depres- 
sing factor on the movement of steel making materials 
some time after engineering activity and home steel con- 
sumption have started to move up. In coal, distributed 
stocks are not high and they might be expected to 
respond more promptly to any increase in the demand 
for coal. But even here the continuing switch to oil 
introduces another timelag. Is the Coal Board’s pro- 
jection of the demand for industrial coal over the next 
few years as high as it was when the railway plans were 
last revised ? 


The present crisis has inevitably raised the question 
whether the future use of the railway system, after it is 
modernised, will justify the effort. At this stage all that 
the Transport Commission can do is to produce a few 
general examples of success so far. They are not to be 
sneered at, for some of the improvements are earning 
good money on their capital cost. But they are still 
marginal, and they give inconclusive support to the 
notion that even a technically efficient railway system of 
its present trunk mileage could be guaranteed to pay its 
way. The Commission declares that nothing has hap- 
pened to stultify the appreciation it made two years ago 
about the future prospects of the railways ; it remains 
confident that the plans are viable. Mr Watkinson does 
not dissent, but he adds that “it will have to be a more 
compact and efficient railway system than it is today.” 

Even in an expanding economy, it seems, it is becom- 
ing less certain that an efficient system of railway trans- 
port is bound to hold its own. If the railways can get 
their real costs down in commercial practice, and not 
merely in technical principle, they could become more 
competitive with operators of private transport in an 
important degree. But it is possible to suspect that afflu- 
ent societies that base themselves on maximum effici- 
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ency in other directions are becoming less concerned 
about maximum efficiency in transport. Costs are not 
the first consideration of undertakings that run their 
own road transport, or of people who run their own cars, 
Both of them demand the services of the railways as a 
stand-by, to handle the less convenient freight or the 
journeys that they find intolerable by car. A magnificent 
railway system half employed while cars and trucks 
inch along the new roads would be an irrational out- 
come of the efforts of the railways to rehabilitate 
themselves. But is it quite impossible ? 

So the eye of faith becomes rather rheumy. What 
has to be done now is to concentrate all attention on 
investment that can produce a quick return. New 
equipment must be flogged so intensively that it 
picks up its own capital cost in the shortest time. Diesel 
traction has the obvious priority here, and there must 
be effective work by the Commission and the manufac- 
turers to get more diesel equipment at work in the 
shortest time A radical improvement of the freight 
wagon stock must go with ruthless culling of old trucks, 
The invigoration of the commercial side of the 
business is not going nearly fast enough to match the 
hopes of technical advance through modernisation. The 
railways are discussing the possibility of new ways of 
charging that the electricity industry would regard as 
almost antique. They get the troublesome traffics that 
industry does not wish to carry for itself partly because 
they supinely accept the role of public carrier. 
They have not yet begun to exploit their freedom on 
the freight side to reach good bargains with their good 
customers, and the note that appears in Sir Brian 
Robertson’s letter that the Commission is discussing 
with the heavy industries ways of improving the revenue 
from bulk and heavy traffics (which are already fairly 
well rated) does not lend itself to the inference that new 
commercial ideas have got very far. Until they do, the 
railways will continue to be the Minister’s creature. 
And perhaps their miserable fate is that they will still 
be, after all their best efforts. 


Reform for Building Societies 


A white paper with the avowed objective of 
pumping government money into the 
building societies turns out to be the occasion 
of an ambitious reform. 


OUSE Purchase—Proposed Government Scheme* 
H does far more than merely financing pre- 
1919 houses. It confers trustee status on 

deposits in approved building societies, describes what 
the societies must do in order to be approved for this 
purpose, and incidentally writes the Building Societies 
Association into the framework of a government plan in 
a way that cannot fail to enlarge its power and enhance 


* Cmnd 571. Stationery Office. ° 6d. 


its prestige. The scheme makes a serious attempt to 
separate the sheep from the goats within the building 
society movement as friendly critics of the movement 
have long wanted. High credit is due to the architects 
of this reform—to Mr Henry Brooke, the Minister, Mr 
Alexander Meikle, and his associates in the association, 
and Sir Cecil Crabbe, the Chief Registrar. 

The house purchase scheme itself is simple and on 
the lines indicated in The Economist last week. 
Societies are to lend up to 9§ per cent of the lower of 
cost or valuation on pre-1919 houses which are not 
priced above £2,500 ; they will flank part of that loan— 
the difference between 75 per cent and 95 per cent 
—if it is not covered by collateral security, with an 
insurance policy, but in that event they must add 
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the whole insurance premium to the 95 per cent 
advanced. The loan, repayable over a maximum 
period of 20 years, must be made at a rate of 
interest not exceeding the maximum recommended by 
the Building Societies Association. Government money 
can then be drawn in to replenish the coffers of the 
societies, either in whole or in part as they individually 
wish. The Government loans, ranking as a first charge 


on the Society’s assets pari passu with its deposits, are 


to be at a variable rate of interest which always remain 
5 per cent below the association’s recommended rate. 

The White Paper estimates that the amount of lend- 
ing which the societies are now doing on these cheaper 
pre-1919 houses is £40-£50 million. That money (or 
much of it) will be replaced among the lendable 
resources of the societies, but it is part of the bargain 
that they will use their additional lending power in 
making as many advances as possible at up to 95 per 
cent on houses built in the years 1918-1940. The plan 
has a limit which initially will not worry many societies. 
Government loans must not exceed 20 per cent of a 
society’s combined deposits and share capital. It also 
has a useful adjunct ; improvement grants are to be 
made easier, and the societies are to make additional 
loans towards such expenditure. 


Encouragement is also offered to local authorities in 
the mortgage business. They are to be allowed to 
advance 100 per cent, on mortgage, in place of the 
present 90 per cent. Many authorities will wisely 
decline to go as far as that; but critics who dislike 
100 per cent mortgages must see that there was some- 
thing illogical in allowing Windsor and a few others 
to sell council houses on £1 deposits while refusing to 
allow councils to make similar advances on houses that 
were not already in council ownership. 


UT the crux of the whole plan as it affects the build- 
ing societies is that trustee status is conferred on 

the deposits (but naturally not on the share capital) of 
some of them ; and only those that can pass the trustee 
test will be able to draw loans from the Treasury. 
Time will show to what extent trustees want to use 
building societies ; the association has long demanded 
trustee status. But now that trustee status is to be 
granted selectively one favourable result can be fore- 
seen. It will simplify the task of the investor in choosing. 


Any society with total assets over £500,000 can 
qualify for trustee status on its deposits provided that 
these conditions are fulfilled : 


(1) Deposits loans and debts must not exceed two thirds 
of the balance outstanding on mortgage after deducting 
mortgages on parts 1, 2 and 3 of the schedule—broadly, 
that is, the big mortgages, the possessions and the proper- 
ties in arrears. 

(2) Deposits and other debts must not exceed the total 
amount due to shareholders. 

(3) Liquid assets must not be less than 7} per cent of 
total assets (excluding Government advances). 
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(4) Liquid assets must not be less than 333 per cent of 
deposits and loans (excluding Government advances). 
(5) Free reserves must not be less than 2} per cent 
of total assets, and free reserves after deducting invest- 
ment depreciation must be not less than 13 per cent of 
total assets in the 1957 and 1958 accounts, not less than 
2 per cent in 1959 and not less than 23 per cent thereafter. 
(6) No creditor or depositor must have priority. 


The provisions also include a stringent and salutary 
definition of liquid assets: “Cash at bank and in hand 
added to the book value or market value—whichever is 
lower—of investments and interest accrued thereon, 
reduced by the amount of any bank loan or overdraft 
and of any other liabilities other than in respect of 
shares, deposits and loans.” That conception of a 
liquidity struck after allowing for market depreciation 
has been upheld for many years by the Halifax and the 
Leicester Permanent Societies. It should now gain 
much wider acceptance. 


The task of admitting a society to trustee status falls 
on the imperturbable shoulders of the Chief Registrar. 
It may be an uncomfortable burden to offer any man, 
but the rules have been drawn to give him all reasonable 
help. If he takes the view that he should admit to 
trustee status all societies which fulfil the conditions, 
and which ask for it, it appears that a minority in 
number of the 700 odd societies in the country but an 
overwhelming majority—amounting to about 90 per 
cent—of the assets of the movement could come within 
the Government scheme. It looks from these rules that 
only two big members of the association may be 
definitely excluded from the scheme. 

Membership of the association, it will be noted with 
satisfaction in Halifax, is not a necessary qualification, 
but the Act if it follows the white paper exactly would 
exclude the Halifax, paying } per cent under the recom- 
mended rate and therefore not able to handle Govern- 
ment money without loss. Compromise seems inevitable. 
Meanwhile, the association obviously gains from the 
new arrangements. That is partly because its recom- 
mended minimum rate of interest calls the tune on the 
rate that the Government will charge on its advances. 
The recommended rate will thus be compulsive on all 
co-operating societies. But it is also because the test for 
trustee status bears at least one strong similarity to the 
rules of the association: the 73 per cent liquidity ratio 
is now written into a Government publication. 

These innovations, so quietly introduced, will not end 
the demand for building society reform. There will 
remain a large number of points at which the Chief 
Registrar’s powers of discipline seem inadequate. There 
will remain a fringe of societies that reflects no credit 
on the movement to which they have attached them- 
selves. Nevertheless Command Paper 571 does mark 
a notable stride forward, not only in finding money for 
houses, but also in protecting investors and in dis- 
ciplining the building societies. The working of these 
reforms in practice will be watched with sympathy and 
with high hope. 
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. Commodities in ’59 


Recession in Europe may rob commodities of 
the full benefits of the upswing in the United 
States 


ferrous metals, especially copper, have risen 

sharply in recent weeks and natural rubber has 
steadily gained ground. Some prices are lower, but the 
trend is upwards: in the past month The Economist 
commodity price indicator, which averages the prices of 
seventeen items, has risen by three per cent. With 
the United States now firmly set towards recovery, 
primary producing countries might feel that the worst 
of their troubles are over. 

Unhappily the prospect is not so clear-cut. What 
happens to American industry is most important for the 
commodity markets. But what happens to European 
industry is hardly less so, and Europe is still lagging. 
In 1953-54 commodities managed to thrive, despite 
the American recession, because the fall in American 
demand was offset by strong economic expansion in 
western Europe. During the 1957-58 American reces- 
sion there was no such compensating demand for 
primary materials ; the growth of industrial production 


N RE better times in store for commodities ? Non- 


in western Europe slowed down, and commodity prices 
fell sharply. From the beginning of 1957.to mid-1958 
The Economist indicator fell by 14 per cent. With 
industrial production in Europe now faltering, the com- 
modity markets cannot expect to enjoy the full benefits 
of industrial recovery and restocking in the United 
States. 


This must explain why the upturn in commodity 
prices has come late in the day, and on a narrow front. 
American recovery is now seven months old; by 
September industrial output in the United States was 
nearly 9 per cent above the April trough, and on Wall 
Street industrial stocks were above the pre-recession 
peak. Yet until a month ago commodity prices con- 
tinued to sag. On October 7th, The Economist indi- 
cator touched 82.8 (1952=100), its lowest level for 
nine years and its rise since has only carried it to 85.6. 
Such a belated and limited response suggests that if 
American buyers have been gaining confidence, Euro- 
pean industry is in no hurry to rebuild its stocks of 
primary materials 

Some adventitious factors have also been at work, 
even among those commodities that have clearly bene- 
fited from the American recovery. The sharp rise in 
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copper has been accentuated by the seven weeks’ strike 
in the Rhodesian mines, settled this week, and by the 
strike in the Canadian mines of International Nickel. 
The rise in lead and zinc is partly attributable to the 
race by merchants to get metal into the United States 
before the current import quotas are filled. The 
strength of natural rubber owes a good deal to a sub- 
stantial increase in Russia’s purchases. Yet Western 
Europe is the joker in the pack. Its importance 
can be compared to the United States by taking 
the gross national products of the two areas. In 1957 
western Europe’s GNP was about three-fifths that of 
the United States, and in recent years it has been 
growing rather faster. In the five years to 1957 GNP 
in western Europe grew by 40 per cent to $258 billion ; 
in the United States it rose by 27 per cent to $440 
billion, 


NDUSTRIAL output in western Europe reached its peak 
I in the first quarter of this year, fifteen months after 
the United States had reached its peak ; a slight fall 
in the second quarter has almost certainly continued 
into the third quarter. Though personal consumption 
has held up, expenditures on new plant and equipment 
in most European countries have declined, stock- 
building has slowed down and exports have fallen. A 
recent survey by the Economic Commission for Europe 
suggested that a renewed rise in total activity could 
only come from the rising trend of construction and 
government expenditures. “ Whether they will suffice 
during the last part of the year to neutralise the down- 
ward pull in other fields, particularly industrial invest- 
ment and exports, is doubtful.” The further reflationary 
steps just taken in Britain do not appreciably affect that 
judgment. 

It would, therefore, be prudent for the primary pro- 
ducing countries to assume that the recovery in the 
United States will be partly offset by a slight— 
not a severe—recession in Europe. In that event, com- 
modity prices as a whole could still rise further, but 
not fully to match the rise in American demand. The 
main factors in favour of the primary producers are that 
‘stocks in consuming countries generally are not high, 
and that current rates of consumption of some com- 
modities, notably copper, tin and rubber, are running 
comfortably ahead of world production In the 
United States the re-building of stocks is well under 
way ; in Britain the rate at which total stocks and work 
in progress were being increased was much lower in the 
first half of this year than it was in the first half of 
1957, and at the end of June the volume of stocks was 
only 3 per cent higher than a year ago. Among indi- 
vidual commodities there are wide differences. Stocks 


of copper in the United States are low, and the pipeline 
of Rhodesian supplies to Europe is nearly empty. Even 
though the strike has ended, and the British Govern- 
ment is offering 10,000 tons of copper from its stock- 
pile, it will take many weeks to restore a normal flow. 
Stocks of lead and zinc in the United States, on the 
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other hand, are still high, even if they are no longer 
burdensome. 

The outlook for individual commodities is mixed. 
Copper prices are unlikely to suffer from the ending of 
the Rhodesian strike, but any further rise must be 
tempered by the increases in production that have 
recently been set in train. Tin prices look reasonably 
safe. They quickly recovered from the steep fall when 
the manager of the international buffer stock had no 
means of further support, and restrictions on exports 
have now brought supplies into balance with demand— 
after allowing for Russian exports. Though the man- 
ager cannot sell tin from the stock before the price 
exceeds £780 a ton, he can dispose of tin bought by the 
special fund at any price, and presumably he will want 
to get rid of that stock as soon as he reasonably can. 
Lead and zinc prices in London can hardly hold their 
present levels unless the producing countries, individu- 
ally or collectively, make further cuts in production to 
offset the import restrictions imposed by the United 
States. Natural rubber prices might well withstand 
some falling off in Russian buying, for American con- 
sumption of natural rubber will almost certainly be sub- 
stantially larger next year than this. Cocoa prices have 
rallied sharply, but their future is obscured by the un- 
certainties of Brazil’s marketing policy and the size of 
the new crops. 

For coffee and tea, and for the fibres and grains the 
prospect is not bright. Prices of coffee have fallen by 
roughly a fifth this year in face of the large surplus ; 
the best that can be hoped for is that the agreement of 
Central and South American producers to restrict 
exports will avert a collapse in prices. World produc- 
tion of tea has increased this year and prices even of 
some better qualities have weakened. Cotton and wool 
are still suffering from the world-wide recession in the 
textile industries. Though some recovery may be in 
prospect, it may not do cotton much good. Nearly all 
growths of raw cotton produced outside the United 
States are selling well below the US export price, mainly 
owing to fears that the subsidy on American cotton will 
be increased. Such price-cutting in turn makes it 
harder for the American government to resist an 
increase in subsidy. And the new cotton legislation in 
the United States promises to bring about a larger crop, 
and lower prices, in 1959-60. Prices of wheat and 
coarse grains can hardly rise much in face of the 
massive surplus in the United States. 

Yet the outlook for commodities, if not wildly excit- 
ing, is far from gloomy. Even if western Europe suffers 
a mild downturn this winter industrial output should 
revive in the spring. In the last few weeks the British 
Government has bent itself more energetically to 
priming the pump, and other European governments 
are no less eager to keep recession at bay. Looking at 
next year as a whole, and giving fair weight to the 
optimistic reading of the American prospect that many 
good economic judges are now making, it would be 
surprising if the exports of primary producers did not 
fare better than in 1958. 
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IN THE MARKETS 


Boom with Frills 


HE boom in Throgmorton Street goes on. Its base is 
12 still a flow of savings, unmatched by an off-take in 
the form of new capital issues. If any doubts are expressed 
about the height of industrial ordinary prices (and certainly 
at present levels they discount earnings and dividends a 
good way forward), a glance at the booming stock markets 
across the Atlantic is enough to still them. In the gilt- 
edged market, where over the week to Wednesday’s close 
the Financial Times Government securities index dipped 
slightly from 85.21 to 84.94, the money market has been an 
active switcher and possibly a net buyer of short dated stocks, 
while some of the maturing 2 per cent Conversion stock has 
been flowing into official hands. But the medium dated 
stocks are inactive, for the banks are standing pat after 
their heavy buying earlier in the year, and some 
of the long-dated and irredeemable stocks are being sold 
by small investors so that they may switch into industrials. 

The abolition of the hire purchase restrictions gave the 
industrial market another big push, carrying The Economist 
indicator up from 226.9 to a new peak of 233.5. There are 
solid enough grounds for buying consumer durable equities. 
But the buying has not been confined to these shares and 
the speculative fringes that appear in any boom are 
becoming more evident. Shipping and rubber shares, where 
the grounds for confidence are not so immediately apparent, 
have come into the picture. Moreover, the stags are active 
when any new small issue comes along. The issue of 600,000 
5s. ordinary shares at 6s. each by George Braund, the knit- 
wear manufacturers, was oversubscribed twenty-five times 
and dealings opened at 7s. 3d. The issue by Wilkins and 
Mitchell, the washing machine manufacturers (which is 
discussed on page 554), was giver the same welcome. And 
presumably the stags will charge forward again, if this pace 
continues, when the ordinary share issues of Herbert 
Gomme, the makers of G-Plan furniture, Dorothy Perkins, 
the wholesale fashion house, and Harveys of Bristol, the 
sherry importers, come to the market. 

Dealings in Oil Search, however, provide the , best 
evidence of speculation in the market. Recently, British 
Petroleum and Vacuum Oil decided “unless material en- 
couragement was obtained ” from the current drilling pro- 
gramme not to continue the search for oil in Papua. But 
now one of the Papuan wells, in which each company has 
a 45 per cent interest, has begun to flow freely. The only 
way in which investors can secure a stake in this strike is 
through Oil Search, which owns the remaining Io per cent 
interest. The strike therefore set off a hectic boom in the 
Oil Search stock in the Australian markets, which dragged 
the London market along at their heels. The stock touched 
26s. (Australian) and rose from 2s. to 11s. in London ; 
option dealers were forced to raise their price for “call” 

options on the stock, but that did not seem to deter the 


“ bulls ” and finally some of the option brokers were refusing 
to deal. The speculation has put an enormous capital value 
on a piece of Papuan jungle, however important the strike 
may be and however welcome it is to national aspirations in 
Australia, which have been grievously disappointed in oil 
in the past. 


Options So Far 


FTER the first frantic days of dealings, when over 
A 1,500 bargains were recorded in a single day, the 
option market has settled down to a more staid existence, 
with between 300 to 400 bargains being struck each day. 
By far the greatest bulk of these options, as is inevitable in 
a bull market, is for the “call” and the manner in which 
the small number of active dealers undo the transactions 
has helped to keep the pot boiling in the industrial market. 
As the table shows, some speculators can now exercise their 
“call” at a small profit and some are within striking 
distance of doing so. But, having grown more accustomed 
to dealings, the option brokers have now slightly shaded 
the prices they demand. 


Striking Option Take-home Selling Option 
Price Price Price* Price Price 

Oct. 8 Oct. 8 Nov. 5 Nov. 5 
MRE is:anicsownantes 157/6 6/6 165/6 157/6 6/3 
COMING 55 ask Sdcc 78/6 6/6 85/9 86/3 6/- 
Hawker Siddeley... 32/- 2/3 34/7'2 32/9 2/- 
CS TR” icdswcae 25/7'2 2/12 28/- 28/6 1/9 

Land Securities 18/- 2/3 20/6 19/- 1/10', 
Meek as aisekicwics 35/3 - 2/- 37/7'2 35/3 /9 
DINOS 6 oi cesines 27/9 2/3 30/3 27/9 1/9 
FS, Geddld..sscivc 99/7! 4/6 105/1'2 = 108/1'5 4/6 


* Including commission. 


Hopeful spirits in the option market have, however, 
received a tough answer from the Stock Exchange Council. 
They had appealed to the Council to reconsider its ruling 
that a member may not deal in options except with another 
member. The ruling was important to the option dealers 
seeking to lay off their transactions. The practice of the 
option dealer who sells the “ put ” of, say, 2,000 shares is to 
buy 1,000 shares and on the remaining 1,000 shares to offer 
the “ put and call ” to an established holder (who likes being 
paid for holding stock that he would have been holding 
in any event). On October 6th the Council decided that 
the option dealer must only deal through another broker. 
He must not approach directly an institutional investor, 
who is presumably some other broker’s client, with a free 
of commission proposition that might in effect undercut 
the regular broker. This week the council announced that 
it was sticking to its ruling and that, moreover, a member 
must not deal in options between overseas centres nor 
directly in options in an overseas market. 

Generally the interpretation of the rules announced this 
week are mildly restrictive. For example free closing within 
the account is allowed for a bargain against an option that 
has been, or will be, declared, but there is no free closing 
against an undeclared option. It would be unfair to conclude 
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that the council is dragging its feet. It is impressed with the 
fact that a speculative holding has been built up on the 
back of option dealings that makes the equity market more 
vulnerable than it was before. 


THE ECONOMY 


Facts and (Administrative) Figures 


UDGMENT of the real significance of the increases in public 
investment announced by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer this week is made no easier by the fact that the 

figure from which he started, as is customary, bears no clear 
relation to any of the official statistics of public investment 
already on record. He gave a figure of £1,425 million for 
investment in the public sector “ last year ”; said that by the 
end of this year the rate would be “running appreciably 
above that ” ; and announced that for “ next year, 1959-60, 
we envisage a level of public investment about £125 million 
to £150 million higher than that of last year.” The Blue 
Book on National Income and Expenditure published in 
September showed gross investment in the public sector 
as £1,502 million for the calendar year 1957. More recent 
figures suggest that in the first quarter of 1958 public invest- 
ment, allowing for the fall in housebuilding, was about 54 
jer cent up in real terms, or 7-8 per cent up in money 
terms, which would give an even higher figure for the 
financial year 1957-58. 

But this, the Treasury declares, has nothing to do with 
the case: the definitions are different (in ways its statis- 
ticians do not specify). Their £1,425 million is “an 
administrative figure” which cannot be linked with any- 
thing generally published. The only other “ administra- 
tive figure” on public investment with which, in theory, 
it might have been comparable, was the “about £1,500 
million ” given for public investment last year and this by 
the previous Chancellor a year ago. That figure was 
administrative enough, in all conscience: unfortunately, for 
further unspecified reasons, it turned out to be also quite 
wrong. The carapace beneath which civil servants can 
shelter from awkward questions of detail—very understand- 
ably—remains intact. 


Keeping Investment High 


N the second quarter of this year, the first quarter of 

the 1958-59 financial year, public investment was prob- 
ably just under 3 per cent higher in real terms than in the 
same quarter of 1957-58. This might imply a rate for this 
year, on the Chancellor’s new basic figure of £1,425 million 
for 1957-58, of about £1,475 million, which would take up 
some £45-£50 million of the increase of £125-£150 million 
that he envisages in the current two-year period. 
In early August, it was revealed later in the debate, the 
Chancellor had already authorised extra investment of about 
£30 million, primarily in places of high and persistent 
unemployment. The level of £1,575 million announced this 
week for 1959-60 (the Government thinks it should remain 
about the same in 1960-61) might thus represent an increase 
of about 6-7 per cent in public investment next year over 
this year’s rate. This, Mr Heathcoat Amory thinks, 
“ should be sufficient to offset any fall that is at all probable 
in private fixed investment.” Since the public sector 
accounts for just about 45 per cent of total fixed investment 
in the economy, this would allow for a fall of perhaps § per 
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cent in private investment—within which capital expendi- 
ture by manufacturing industries has recently been falling 
somewhat, though investment by other private industries 
and services has still been rising enough to swell the total. 

The Chancellor himself, in any case, seemed reluctant to 
agree with “some people [who] I know detect signs that 
the present record level of private industrial investment may 
not be maintained next year.” He was presumably referring 
to manufacturers’ forecasts to the Board of Trade that they 
expect to spend some 16 per cent less on fixed investment 
next year than this. The Chancellor and his advisers clearly 
do not attach overmuch weight to these forecasts—which 
over the last couple of years have certainly turned out to 
be too pessimistic. Even on the record of actual expendi- 
ture, indeed, his statisticians have recently been preferring 
some of their own estimates to figures based on what 
businessmen say they spent. 


Past the Half Million 


NEMPLOYMENT again increased more than seasonally 
last month: on October 13th there were 514,000 
people registered at the labour exchanges. The number 
wholly unemployed, 451,000, had risen by 35,000 since 
mid-September, of which perhaps half would have been 
expected from seasonal influences: the 63,000 temporarily 
stopped showed very little increase. There was an increase, 
again, in the number of people working short time in manu- 
facturing industries, from 160,000 to 170,000. The national 
unemployment rate of 2.3 per cent is an average of quite 
widely different rates in regions of the country: in the 
London, Eastern and North Midlands regions the percent- 
age unemployed is still below 2 per cent, whereas in Scot- 
land and Wales it is 4 per cent or more, and in Northern 
Ireland it is still 8 per cent. 

The number of vacancies remaining unfilled on October 
8th, 170,000, was 10,000 lower than the figure on September 
1oth, which had itself been lower than four weeks before. 
In the economic debate this week Mr Macleod explained 
earlier references to a more hopeful trend in these figures 
in the two months ; after allowing for seasonal factors, he 
said, there had been a fractional increase in the vacancies 
on offer from August to September, and another, though a 
smaller one, from September to October. He may well be 
right in his interpretation: but these particular figures hap- 
pen this year to be peculiarly difficult to adjust for seasonal 
factors, and this makes conclusions about seasonally-adjusted 
movements even more hazardous than usual. Seasonal 
correction of such series rests primarily upon averaging the 
fluctuations in the figures recorded at the same time of 
the year for several years back, and applying these to the 
figures actually collected. Up to the end of last year 
vacancies unfilled were recorded every four weeks, which 
meant 13 times a year ; this year, by occasional use of longer 
periods, they are being collected only 12 times a year. 
Correcting the new series from the old is an exercise to 
make reputable statisticians, if not politicians (or journalists), 
crawl under the table. 

Seasonal correction of the unemployment figures them- 
selves is probably the most acceptable of the possible adjust- 
ments to manpower figures ; here Mr Macleod now expects 
unemployment to reach about 2.8 per cent—say 625,000— 
by January-February. He is confident that the seasonal fall 
will then level off the unemployment figure, and hopes it 
may indeed by then begin to fall more than seasonally. 
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STEEL 


How Much Have Stocks Fallen ? 


N this year’s curious coal-steel recession, few things have 

mattered more than the level of steel stocks in con- 
sumers’ hands, and what is happening to them. In this 
week’s economic debate Sir David Eccles managed to find 
grounds for cheer on this point: 


It is generally accepted that at the beginning of this year 
the stocks of steel products, over and above what industry 
might be expected to carry in normal times, amounted to at 
least 1} million tons. Much of these stocks—in fact, I am 
informed, most of these excess stocks—have already been 
used up, and as prices do not look like coming down, before 
long buyers will be back in the market. 


Sir David’s informants sound rather optimistic, Merchants’ 
and consumers’ stocks of steel at the beginning of this year 
certainly showed a very large excess over what are conven- 
tionally reckoned as “normal working stocks ”—4.e. the 
average of 13 weeks’ consumption that steel users have 
tended to carry throughout the postwar period (though this 
itself could be argued to be high). Stocks in fact rose further 
in the second quarter, bringing this “excess” to about 1} 
million tons of finished steel, which represents about Ij 
million ingot tons of steel production. And though stocks 
did turn downward during the second quarter, consumption 
fell, too, so that at the middle of the year the “ excess 
stocks” were as high as ever. Sir David Eccles’s figure 
would suggest a fall of at least 650,000 tons of finished 
steel since then. 

Since the middle of the year there has indeed been a 
sharp running down of stocks, but it would be surprising 
if it were as much as that. From its current orderbooks 
and from indications that nationalised industries such 
as the railways and coal, which hold large stocks of 
steel, are now running these down, the steel industry 
now thinks that by the end of this year about half of the 
“excess stocks ” may be used up, and that though drawings 
upon stocks may continue well into 1959, the whole of the 
excess stocks may have been cleared off by the middle of 
next year. This is not quite the same as “ mostly used up 
already ”; it would seem to put a rather different timing on 
to the recession. 


GOLD FIGURES 


Over the Seasonal Hump 


HE gold and dollar reserves of the Exchange Account 
j~ by $54 million in October, the best gain since May. 
Once again, the increase was accompanied by a substantial 
deficit with the European Payments Union—of {12 million 
(though this is rather smaller than in recent months). This 
persistent conjuncture has not been adequately explained. 
Arbitrage in transferable sterling may have played a 
part. Payment of three quarters of this deficit in gold 
this month will absorb $25 million, whereas the October 
payment in settlement of the September deficit with 
EPU was $28 million. On a current basis, therefore the 
October surplus was $57 million, also the best since May. 
The improvement reflects the passing of the peak of the 
adverse season for sterling. It is probable that the reserves 
have still been helped by the flow of dollar capital to 
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the overseas sterling area. Some of*the proceeds of the 
recent New York loan of $46 million for New Zealand may 
have got into the reserves, though last month’s loan to 
Australia can hardly have figured yet. 

The run of gold gains will probably be broken in Decem- 
ber, when the annual instalments, totalling $181 million, 
fall due on the North American loans. It would indeed be 
surprising if Britain again invoked the waiver, as it did 


THE THIRTEENTH GOLD GAIN 


$ million 
True dollar Actual Reserves at 
balance in change end of 
period* in reserves period 
1957 :— 
PNG os cinndesoes —300 —225 2,142 
eee —296 —292 1,850 
cn ERECT ERT +141 +243 2,093 
DOVOMBE. «occ sccces + 7I + 92 2,185 
DOCRMUE 6 Kcccccccee + 86 + 88 2,273 
1958 :— 
NN a  hwos koe wewen +166 +131 2,404 
POMUMNEY Sion sécasnen +206 +135 2,539 
PER ueceecawcasan +148 +231 2,770 
EE +137 +144 2,914 
POs wadsseseacacnnes + 88 +125 3,039 
SE ca cesciecaecuas + 17 + 37 3,076 
SaaS eek eee + 22 + 8 3,084 
I occa ceecns + 48 + 5 3,089 
DODOMNOETs 604004000 + 21 + 31 3,120 
OT és cietesecwcs + 57 + 54 3,174 


* Adjusting for one month lag in EPU settlements, for $250 millicn 
drawn from Export-Import Bank in October, 1957, for small receipts of 
US aid and for special payments. 
both in 1956 and 1957. It should be noted, however, that 
the 1956 waiver was under the old arrangement ; the new 
agreement allows a maximum of seven postponements, and 
Britain agreed not to invoke the major part of this potential 
in the years immediately ahead. Formally, therefore, two 
further early deferments would be possible. A decision 
must also be taken in December on whether to renew for 
a third year the stand-by credit of $7384 million with the 
International Monetary Fund. 


Free Up to £10 


NOTHER question that every rise in the gold reserves 
eo to inject into the official mind is the lifting of 
the continued restrictions on overseas spending and transfers 
by individuals in Britain. An easing of the exchange 
control this week instructs the banks to allow automatically 
cash gifts overseas up to {10 a year for each donor. The 
application has to be made on the appropriate form, and 
the allowance is non-transferable and non-cumulative. The 
restrictions that remain, as those of £100 on the tourist 
allowance and of £10 on the export of sterling notes, must 
still be considered petty by a self respecting society. 
Certain restrictions on such transfers must presumably 
be kept while it is considered necessary to check an outflow 
of capital; but the limits ought to be much higher. 


CREDIT FOR AIRCRAFT 


Breaking the Berne Rules 


CCASIONALLY vigorous action in breach of an inter- 
QO national undertaking may be justified ; whether that 
will be true of the action taken by the President of the 
Board of Trade this week remains to be seen. Sir David 
Eccles has announced his intention to allow the Export 
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CAPITAL 


can be 










a decisive 
factor 


for industrial and commercial en- 





' terprises in their expansion and pro- 
gress. ILC.F.C.’s function ts to pro- 
vide capital for small and medium 


concerns in Great Britain in the 






Jorm of long-term loans and share 






capital. 








at Southwark 


Expecting a shipment from Singapore ? If trade 
with the Far East interests you, that is something you 
have in common with us. The largest British Bank 
established by the Far East for the Far East, we have 
branches in twenty countries throughout the world 
and maintain a complete network of agents in the 
other principal trading centres. Up-to-date details 
—on currency matters, credit information, local 
conditions, market statistics et cetera—are con- 
tinuously channelled through our London office. 
Why not call on us next time you are in town ? 
Our experience and our facilities are yours to draw 
upon whenever you need them. 









Our booklet, J.4. ‘Capital for Bus- 


iness and Where to Find It’, will be 



















sent on request. 
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Shareholders: The English and 
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Head Office: 7 Drapers’ Gardens, 
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HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 














BRANCHES: 
Birmingham — 214 Hagley Road 
Edgbaston 4181 
Leicester — 31 Friar Lane Granby 854 
Manchester — 73 Whitworth Street 
Central 5429 
Leeds — Headrow House Leeds 22727 


Edinburgh — 33 Charlotte Square 
Edinburgh 50212 















HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 










LONDON OFFICE: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET EC3 







Branches throughout the Far East; also in New York, Hamburg and Paris. 
Offices of our Subsidiary in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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the business or the trip? 


A fortnight ago the gentleman on the right was happily 
combining a visit to his overseas agents with the first real 
holiday in years. Now he is eagerly planning a new factory 
in Australia and a totally new export programme. Unusual ? 
Not at all. For this is the P & O First Class Service to 
Australia. Here in one of the mighty ships of the P & O line 
the U.K. business man gets a personal picture of Australia and 
the East. 

It’s inevitable. Out of some six hundred and fifty-six 
fellow passengers travelling first class nearly half will be 
people with similar or connecting interests in the same territory 
as yourself. A high percentage of those will be people from 
the very area you are visiting. They'll give you the lie of the 


J?.© 


land you’re visiting as none else can. Conditions are ideal. 
On P & O both the sun and the service wear a smile. You have 
timé to know people, to pursue ideas without interruption, 
to rest properly. You do more constructive work in four weeks 
at sea than you do in four months at home. Yet you arrive 
back fresher than when you left! 

If you have interests in Gibraltar, Aden, Pakistan, India, 
Ceylon, the Pacific or ‘Down Under’—it pays to travel all 
or part way by P & O First Class Service to Australia (or the 
Far East). Special seasonal terms and Executive Tickets are 
available. Ask someone to check now with your Travel 
Agent or with P & O direct. 14/16 Cockspur St., S.W.1. 
Tel: WHI 4444 or 122 Leadenhall St., E.C.3. Tel: ave 8000. 


first class to Australia 1s an investment 








ia, 


all 
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Credits Guarantee Department to insure up to seven years’ 
credit on large airliners and on civil aero-engines, though 
only at the reduced proportion of 60 per cent of the total 
risk. He is thus trying to teach the American Export-Import 
Bank a lesson by matching its credit terms. Ex-Im is not a 
member of the Berne Union of credit insurers and is there- 
fore not bound by the five-year limit on the length of credit 
insurances ; it goes to the Berne Union meetings as an 
observer. Britain is a member and hitherto a loyal one. 
The explanation of the American attitude—which some 
people might regard as inadequate—is that Ex-Im is a credit 
giver and that its credit insurances are a mere by-product of 
its lending. The explanation of the British counter blow, 
which is not less questionable, is that only Britain and the 
USA are competing in this particular export business and 
therefore that no member of the union is being prejudiced 
by the British step. 

Britain thus stands as the only member of the union that 
has admittedly broken the rules. There may in the past 
have been doubts about the ways in which some other 
members, Germany among them, carried out their under- 
taking not to grant longer than five years’ insurance. There 
is room for doubt whether aircraft, even big airliners, are 
the most eligible items on which to grant cover beyond 
the agreed limit. What happens if some other member 
of the Berne Union is minded to extend long-term credit 
on export items in which it is particularly interested ? There 
are risks in the possible development of a credit race of an 
extreme kind—and in such a race the United States of 
America and Germany would be strong runners. 



































To Lease or to Buy? . 





HE aircraft industry has always regarded itself as some- 
what apart from the common run of manufacturing 
and it is not likely to be troubled by these wider issues. 
It has argued its case for longer credits before an inter- 
departmental committee under Sir Thomas Padmore of the 
Treasury, and it is presumably on their advice that the 
President of the Board of Trade has decided to extend 
the credit terms on aircraft. Up till now the ECGD has 
been prepared to underwrite four year credits to buyers of 
British aircraft, and in a few cases it has covered five years. 
But hitherto it has not been prepared to participate in deals 
for a longer period even when the manufacturer was 
teady to carry the full risk of credit for an extra year or 
two. The best that French manufacturers can offer is four 
year credit, unless the sale is made for dollars. The Ex-Im 
bank has been giving credits for aircraft exports that 
average five years, but occasionally extend over seven. 
Generous credit terms will not sell an aircraft but they 
can tip the balance between two machines of roughly 
similar performance. Hence the importance that the British 
aircraft industry has attached to offering terms comparable 
with those available from America. Customers now 
expect to be offered competitive credit terms as a matter 
ot course—even those which have been quite capable of 
raising money for themselves. Many big airlines have 
borrowed from the banks to meet the current round of 
Te-equipment and airline managements are becoming afraid 
that their financial backers may soon want a say in airline 
administration. 
The big airlines are therefore becoming more interested 
not only in credit terms that are sometimes indis- 
tinguishable from hire purchase, but also in the possibility 
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of leasing equipment instead of buying it outright. One 
engine leasing arrangement has already been concluded in 
America and Rolls-Royce is working on a similar scheme 
under which it could offer customers of Rolls-Royce 
powered aircraft the option of a rental-and-maintenance 
agreement. A single engine can cost between £30,000 and 
£80,000, and it may cost one-third of this sum in spares 
each year. 


THE CARRERAS AFFAIR 


Equity and Control 


O serious investor can remain undisturbed by the 

Carreras affair. The Baron family and its associates 
are disposing of their control of the company by selling their 
voting shares, leaving the “ B ” ordinary and voteless share- 
holders, who own by far the biggest slice of the equity, in 
the cold and in the dark. The terms are discussed on page 
550. The family interests have acted in a perfectly logical 
way, seeking the best price they can for their shares and the 
voting control they carry in Carreras. They cannot be 
blamed for that. But, particularly in this company, with its 
indifferent record in recent years, the divergent interest of 
the voting and non-voting shares raises issues of the highest 
importance. This episode is bound to relegate the non- 
voting share to a status that no sensible long-term investor 
will touch. The investor who is content even in the very 
form of the security he holds to remain supine ought to 
learn his lesson. 


HIGH PRICE FOR NO VOTE 








March June August Sept. Current 
31 30 31 30 price 
Carreras: 
rt ee >) EEOC TCT 30/- 25/- 30/- 35/-  105/- 
2s. 6d. ‘‘B’’ ordinary.... 2/12 2/- 2/3 2/7'2 3/3 
Gt. Universal Stores : 
Se. Ordinary. .cscccccce 20/6* 25/- 25/6 26/-xd 31/- 
Se. A CCGINETP co cece 19/6* 23/- 23/- 24/-xd 29/- 
J. Lyons : 
CP COONS 6 chic ccccin 51/10!.* 62/6xd 65/9 67/9 71/3 


£1 ‘‘A”’ ordinary ....... 51/10',* 61/3xd 65/3 66/6 70/9 


Marks and Spencer : 


Sir GUND is caccccces 43/6 47/- 54/- 57/- 59/- 

5s. ‘‘A’’ ordinary....... 40/6 43/7'2 45/- 48/6 50/6 
Pye: 

CET ETE 13/l'2 12/6 15/- 14/6 18/- 

5. A” Gaqerted . .cacee 11/3 11/9 14/6 13/6 16/- 
A. E. Reed : 

EP ORIN 6 oe dcse sce 29/6 35/3xd 41/- 44/3 47/- 

OF KR” CGD 6 s1cke 27/6 34/3xd 38/- 42/6 45/9 


Italics denote non-voting shares. * Adjusted for scrip issue. 


Caveat emptor is a sound principle ; the buyers of the 
“B” shares knew, presumably, what they were doing, and 
thought it of no consequence that they had no vote. Now 
they know differently. They can only hope that the new 
management will do better for them than the old. The 
holders of the shares carrying control are entitled to 
act in their own interest, but it plainly is not the 
same interests as that of the holders of the voiceless 
bulk of the ordinary stock. Episodes of this kind will make 
investors even more wary of non-voting shares. It is incon- 
ceivable that a voteless ordinary share issue could now be 
made for cash. The currency which a number of family- 
controlled businesses have been using to finance expansion 
has suffered permanent depreciation. 

But the voteless share exists. What is to be done about 
it? Pye have set a good example by granting votes to the 
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formerly disenfranchised shareholders, and compensating 
those who thus relinquished control by a proportionately 
greater holding of the equity. Such a solution may not be 
possible in all cases, especially where the voteless capital 
heavily outweighs the voting capital. But it is particularly 
in such cases that the risk to the holder of the non-voting 
shares is the greatest. The Carreras episode must drive 
home the lesson to investors that it is always worth paying 
for a vote ; it is the voteless shares that are too dear. Voting 
shareholders can never be worse off than the voteless and 
they may become much better off when the vote counts. 


PRICES 


Is Freedom Wonderful? 


OVERNMENT control of the price of steel scrap, which 
G came formally to an end this week, has been succeeded 
by an agreement to maintain most of the same maximum 
prices between the National Federation of Scrap Iron, Steel 
and Metal Merchants and the British Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion. Neither party liked the idea of freedom much : as 
Mr Aymer Barrow, president of the scrap merchants’ 
federation commented : 


Both the BISF and the Federation informed the Minister 
that they would prefer price control to continue, but under 
the circumstances they had no alternative but to accept the 
Government’s decision. 

The merchants’ federation did not even like the qualified 
freedom to export scrap that was allowed at the same time as 
decontrol of home prices. It would have preferred any 
surplus scrap arising here to be bought and stockpiled either 
by the Government or by the steel industry. 

Freedom for the price of coal, which came into force at 
the beginning of October, has been celebrated by the trade 
in certain areas with price increases. These have been 
explained as covering additional costs incurred since the last 
changes in price. They are said not to cover any increase in 
merchants’ margins, which they consider are too low and 
in which the Robson Committee this spring agreed that an 
increase might be reasonable. On the industrial coal 
market there are not many signs that freedom is greatly 
quickening competition; most of the aggressive selling, 
and the price shading, still seems to be in securing fresh 
contracts for oil. The National Coal Board, which sells 
about 40-45 per cent of its coal direct, and according to 
the Robson Committee is a relatively low-cost wholesaler, 
is under pressure to improve its own commercial efficiency ; 
whether this will mean changes in its own price structure 
and its share of the distributive trade remains to be seen. 


BRITISH INSURERS IN USA 


Three Offices Link Up 


HE American fire and casualty business of three British 
insurance companies, the Atlas, Royal Exchange and 
Sun is to come under single management at the beginning of 


next year. In common with nearly all other insurers, 
domestic and foreign alike, these companies have been losing 
money in the United States. Underwriting losses running 
into millions of dollars have been hard to avoid under the 
American system of politically-appointed state insurance 
superintendents who make sure that premium rates limp 
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along well behind rising loss ratios. The agreement 
for common management—by the present Sun manager 
—is the first of its kind among British insurers in 
America. Its purpose is to make underwriting more effec- 


UNITED STATES BUSINESS 
($000) 


1955 | 1956 


Sun : 


Premiums 16,413 17,753 19,905 
Underwriting profits — 564 — 1,242 — 1,793 
Investment earnings* 947 1,004 1,116 


Royal Exchange : 


Premiums 10,689 14,249 12,856 
Underwriting profits —538 —2,946 — 1,461 
Investment earnings* 575 585 635 


Atlas : 


Premiums 7,863 7,916 8,018 
Underwriting profits — 434 —652 — 1,241 
Investment earnings* 473 489 533 


} 
Source : Best’s Insurance Guide. 


* Gross interest dividends and rents, less investment expenses. 
tive, and to secure the economies and efficiency of larger 
scale operation while preserving the separate identity of each 
company. The combined premium income of the three 
offices last year ranked seventh out of the twenty-one British 
insurance groups operating in the United States. 


FRANC ZONE 


The Tunisian Dinar 


NEW currency made its bow to the exchange markets this 
week. It is the Tunisian dinar, based on the French 
franc but physically “ made in England,” since the notes of 
this currency were printed here. The dinar has been given 
an equivalent of 1,000 French francs and is thus more 
dignified as a unit of currency than the former Tunisian 
franc, which like its French parent was worth rather less 
than one-fifth of a penny. The former bank of issue, the 
Bank of Algeria and Tunisia, which is wholly owned by the 
French state, has yielded its note issuing rights in Tunisia 
to a new central bank. The bulk of the reserve held against 
the new currency is for the present being maintained in 
French franc assets, though in due course part of these may 
be converted into gold or other foreign currencies, 

Tunisia will remain in the franc zone, which also includes 
Morocco and the other politically independent territories of 
Togo, the Cameroons and Guinea. The franc zone has 
certain points of resemblance with the sterling area: a 
common pool of reserves is maintained in Paris and the 
member countries, including those that are now politically 
independent, have agreed to abide by similar measures of 
exchange control. In this respect indeed the franc zone has 
rather more rigidity than the sterling area, since exchange 
control arrangements in each territory are operated through 
representatives of the Office des Changes in Paris. The pool 
itself is administered by a Committee of the Franc Zone, 
which was set up in 1952. This committee has now been 
divided into two sections, one for the countries inside the 
French community and the other for those that have chosen 
to be politically independent of it. 

The prospects of the franc zone depend on the prospects 
for the French franc itself. No lasting recovery from the 
recent weakness has been achieved. There are now ominous 
rumours that the French authorities may be contemplating 
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an increasing use of blocked or security francs for certain 
current purposes, Already the non-resident in France who 
sells property or other capital assets in that country, can 
spend the proceeds of those francs when in France. There 
has at times been an active market in capital account francs 
which are sold to tourists visiting the franc zone. The new 
possibility now being discussed in Paris is that of requiring 
Frenchmen who wish to travel abroad to buy their foreign 
exchange in the form of security dollars, pounds or florins, 
on which substantial premiums are now quoted. From this 
it might be but a short step to the creation of a complex 
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system of multiple rates—a step that would be to the detri- 
ment of the franc as an international currency. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE 


Deep in the Fog 


HE Committee of Public Accounts made a valiant 
but largely unsuccessful attempt in the latest 
session to unravel the business transactions of the Atomic 
Energy Authority and the Ministry of Supply. The AEA 


Hire Purchase Snowball 


r is now plain that the dismantling of 

official control of hire purchase and 
the subsequent competition in terms is 
having a substantial stimulus on 
demand for HP facilities. That demand 
comes at a time when the finance 
houses have no difficulty in raising 
funds ; the participation by the banks 
in the equity of the leading companies 
not only injected more capital into 
hire purchase but improved the com- 
panies’ access to both deposits from the 
public and advances from the banks. 

In the past few months, the hire pur- 
chase companies could have financed 
much more business than was avail- 
able ; they curtailed their intake of 
deposits and reduced their bank over- 
drafts. They were careful, however, to 
maintain their overdraft limits ; and if 
the volume of hire purchase credit 
does rise substantially in the near 
future, it may be expected to entail 
increased advances from the banks to 
the finance houses. Since the trend of 
other advances is now upward, while 
the banks’ liquidity is hardly more 
than adequate, there is an evident 
possibility that the seasonal tightening 
of liquidity in the early new year may 
threaten the continuation of credit 
expansion. If that were to happen, the 
monetary authorities would presumably 
have to decide whether they still 
desired to see credit expanded and 
were prepared for the purpose to relax 
their funding policy. 

Immediately, the scrapping of con- 
trols has led to some disturbing and 
ruthless competition. No recommenda- 
tions have yet gone out from the 
Finance Houses Association to its 
members; the Association is due to 
meet in the near future. It is 
understood that discussions on 
general organisation are in progress 
between hire purchase interests and 
the Bank of England. This week 
the “no deposit” label has moved 
on to motor cars, and terms of 
repayment have been extended up to 
five years. This is risky even by 


American standards. A car firm asking 
merely for the first month’s deposit in 
advance or 1 per cent down obviously 
has to keep a pretty sharp eye on the 
man who has discovered a cheap form 
of car hire. The finance houses and 
the car trade would do well to take 
note of this week’s figures showing a 
significant rise in the year to September 
in general trade debts and business 
failures. 


NE welcome feature of the credit 
O war is that, no doubt under pres- 
sure of the facilities offered by the 
banks, competition has extended to the 
rate. One big garage in outer London 
this week combines the offer of 1 per 
cent down with a service charge of 
44 per cent. Its finance house, Scottish 
Midland Guarantee Trust—wholly 
owned by the Commercial Bank of 
Scotland—may sometimes extend the 
last 9 per cent of the credit only “ with 
recourse ” to the dealer. But it appears 
to have shaded its own rate below 6 
per cent, and the garage is cutting 
this further by foregoing the customary 
commission of 15 per cent of the 
service charge. This is a prec@lent 
that could usefully be followed ; but a 
general move in this direction would 
shave dealers’ profit margins, and might 
affect the trade-in values they could 
offer. 

A marked rise in sales of cars on 
HP was evident already in October, 
before the relaxations ; at 60,415, the 
figure was nearly one-fifth higher than 
twelve .months before, whereas the 
September total was only just up on the 
year. But the most spectacular increase 
in HP sales last month was of motor 
cycles, which were freed from control 
in September: October figures were 
32,735, compared with 24,563 in Sep- 
tember and 17,895 in October last 
year. There was also a marked rise in 
sales of industrial machinery, which 
were also freed in September; evidently 
the easing of bank advances has not 


prevented further expansion by HP 
companies in this sphere. 

Sales of radios, television receivers, 
and domestic appliances have also 
turned upward since the removal of 
restrictions ; deposit rates on these 
items were reduced from one-half to 
one-third in September (except for 
cookers, boilers, and water heaters, 
which were freed at that time). Sales 
of both gas and electric cookers in- 
creased sharply after being freed from 
contro] ; before that, they had been 
running below their 1957 levels. Sales 
of radio and TV sets recovered slightly 
when deposits on them were lowered, 
and appear to have risen even more 
steeply since controls were completely 
removed. Sales of domestic refrigera- 
tors have been running at high levels 
all year, despite bad weather this sum- 
mer, owing probably to the reduction 
of purchase tax on them in this year’s 
budget. With hire purchase restric- 
tions removed, demand for refrigerators 
has increased even more, and one 
source has predicted that sales on the 
home market this year may be as much 
as fifty per cent higher than last year’s 
total of 250,000. Removal of HP con- 
trols on refrigerators may mean that 
the seasonal drop in sales usually ex- 
perienced in the winter may not be 
felt this year. 

Smal] domestic appliances, sales of 
which are presently running at about 
the same levels as in 1957, are seldom 
sold on hire purchase and will prob 
ably not benefit greatly from remo. ., 
of restrictions. It is possible, however, 
that consumers intending to buy these 
may in future buy two or three items 
at once, on hire purchase. Some indi- 
cation of the pent-up demand for larger 
appliances may be inferred from the 
sharp rise in furniture sales since HP 
restrictions on them were removed ; 
both furniture manufacturers and re- 
tailers have reported an enormous 
amount of new business since Septem- 
ber. It is too early for manufacturers 
of appliances to feel the effects of 
removal of restrictions; one large 
manufacturer, however, has stated that 
he intends to increase production as 
soon as possible to meet new consumer 
demands. 
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keeps normal commercial accounts for its own information 
and that of the Comptroller and Auditor General, but it 
came as something of a shock to the PAC to discover that 
the most vital part, the operating account, was not pub- 
lished, nor was it going to be made available for the com- 
mittee’s inspection. The purpose is to conceal the sums 
spent annually on the production and development of 
nuclear weapons ; the result is that whatever truncated 
figures the AEA does publish are largely without meaning. 
This contrasts sharply with American practice ; there the 
Atomic Energy Commission—in some respects a much less 
liberal minded body than the AEA in this country—breaks 
down its expenditure each year under civil and military sub- 
heads. The AEA has had misgivings about its policy ; the 
PAC was told that it had been reconsidered not so long 
ago “ when some of us thought that it might be possible 
to release ” figures on the operating account. But the veto 
remains and the Public Accounts Committee had to satisfy 
itself with nibbling around the edges of the AEA’s opera- 
tions and fussing about its pension schemes. 

The Ministry of Supply is less wilfully secretive, but since 
it rarely acts independently, and is subject to innumerable 
pressures inside and outside the government, the motives for 
its actions rarely, if ever, come to light. The committee tried 
to discover why the Ministry was waiving royalties due to it 
on export sales of military aircraft—the royalties that are 
intended as partial recompense for the public money that 
has been put into the development of those aircraft. They 
are faithfully recovered on civil sales, made in the teeth of 
foreign competition, but three times recently they have been 
either reduced or forgone entirely when manufacturers of 
military aircraft pleaded that the royalty would make their 
price too high for a foreign buyer. Both the PAC and the 
Treasury would have liked to know whether the company 
concerned also cut its profit in order to make a competitive 
bid. 

The reasons why the Ministry of Supply ordered three 
Britannia airliners for which, two years later, no buyers had 
appeared, is also one that perplexed the PAC. This decision 
seems to have been forced on the Ministry. An order of this 
size was the minimum that would justify laying down a 
Britannia production line in Belfast to relieve local unem- 
ployment, and the aircraft were needed for trooping, even 
though they were ordered without the specially strengthened 
floors required by Transport Command. Ultimately, they 
will be operated by independent airlines working trooping 
contracts, but their ownership was still gncertain when 
Ministry officials were giving evidence about the order this 
summer. The Ministry’s official policy is to rationalise the 
aircraft industry, but the PAC kept discovering oddities that 
looked as if they could have come from feather beds. 


RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 


Judgment Against the Chemists 


HE Restrictive Practices Court has now delivered a 
tl aie judgment giving its reasons for having declared, 
last month, that restrictions contained in an agreement of 
the Chemists’ Federation were contrary to the public 
interest and accordingly void. The main restriction pro- 
vided that proprietary medicines manufactured by members 
of the Federation could be sold only through chemists’ shops 
(not, as erroneously reported previously in these columns, 
only through chemists who were members of the Federa- 
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tion). The Court held that the main restriction was not 
reasonably necessary to protect the public against injury, as 
had been claimed by the Federation ; it judged that the 
inconvenience to the public from not being.able to buy the 
commodities it wanted from any retailer willing to sell them 
was not justified, on balance, by the slight risk of injury 
involved if they were able to do so. The Federation had 
also sought to justify the agreement on the grounds that its 
removal would deny the public certain specific benefits, 
including keeping in business a number of chemists in 
country districts ; in finding against them on this point, the 
Court noted that it was not satisfied that the average small 
chemist would be unable to meet the challenge of new 
competition. 

The Court ruled that two conditions related to the main 
clause in the agreement, which the Federation had asked 
to continue to operate after the removal of the main restric- 
tion, were also void. The first of these was that’ manu- 
facturers should continue to submit their products to the 
Federation for inclusion on a list of “ approved products ” ; 
the second was that retail chemists should not sell products 
on this list in a package other than that supplied by the 
manufacturer. The Court found that the first clause was 
ancillary to the main agreement, and hence must fall with 
it, and that the second, though harmless, brought no sub- 
stantial benefit to the public. 


From Decision to Practice 


HEN, last month, the Court declared the main 
\ restriction void, counsel for the Registrar of Restric- 
tive Practices applied for an injunction under section 20(3) 
of the Restrictive Practices Act, to follow automatically on 
the declaration of the Court. It was pointed out that the 
Court had declared the restrictions void but not illegal, 
and counsel for the registrar submitted that, without an 
injunction, the Federation could continue to operate just 
as it had in the past. In refusing the injunction, the Court 
cited the ordinary rule in such cases, that an injunction 
was not granted automatically unless commission or repeti- 
tion of the offence could be reasonably apprehended. The 
Federation, it noted, had not known whether its rules were 
good or bad under the Act, and had come to Court to find 
out. Counsel for the Federation has offered to keep the 
Registrar informed of the steps taken in respect of the 
Court’s declaration ; if the Registrar is dissatisfied with 
these steps, he can then apply to the Court for an injunction 
on specific grounds. 

The Federation has assured the Court that it will abandon 
the practices in question, though it has not given a formal 
undertaking to do so, and no question of contempt would 
arise if it did not. If the agreement should continue to be 
operated, complaints to the Registrar would presumably 
enable him to come back to the Court and obtain an injunc- 
tion, violation of which would be contempt. But, as 
counsel for the Federation stated this week, the Act is 
concerned with agreements, rather than with the operations 
of individual businessmen ; and since the Court declared 
the main restriction void, several manufacturers have run 
advertisements in the trade and national press stating that 
in future they will continue to supply only chemists. The 
Federation, moreover, has been given reasonable time to 
put its affairs in order, and will not be made to do so with 
the threat of an injunction hanging over its head. Should 
the Federation’s members decide to act as before on their 
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the things they say! 


You know, I don’t think doctors ought to prescribe commercial drugs at all. 
But all drugs are made by some commerical firm or other. 


Yes, but they aren’t all sold under fancy names in fancy packages —at fancy prices. 





Surely it’s wrong to make a profit out of illness? 
But if the pharmaceutical manufacturers didn’t make profits, where 


would they get the £4,000,000 they spend every year on doing 





research to find other drugs that are very badly needed? 
But I thought most of the new drugs had been discovered by doctors working in the big hospitals! 
Not at all. Most new drugs and anaesthetics have 
been discovered and perfected by the pharmaceutical industry — 
in other words, by the very people who make them. 


Give me some examples. 





Well, take I.C.I. It was their Pharmaceuticals Division that 





discovered ‘Mysoline’, an entirely new treatment for epilepsy; and quite recently 





they announced a new anaesthetic, ‘Fluothane’, which has properties that make it quite unique. 





It was only at great effort—and cost —that these products were 





developed, perfected and made available. Many other pharmaceutical 





manufacturers could point to comparable contributions that 






they have made to the progress of Medicine. 
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own initiative, in the absence of an agreement, there appears 
to be nothing to stop them ; so the effects of the Court’s 
decision might never be felt at all by the public in whose 
interests it was given. 


ATOMIC INSURANCE 


Ten Years to Claim 


HE text of the Government’s Nuclear Installations bill 
falls into two parts. One deals with the licensing and 
inspecting, and the other with the insurance, of nuclear 
plants built by concerns other than the Atomic Energy 
Authority. The site chosen by such an undertaking for a 
reactor, or for a plant for processing and storing atomic 
materials, must be licensed by the Minister of Power and 
subsequently inspected—the bill does not say how often— 
by the Ministry’s inspectors, This means that the Ministry 
will be responsible for the safety of the nuclear power 
stations owned and operated by the Electricity Generating 
Board and also of the privately-owned research reactors in 


Production on a New Measure 
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the laboratories of the universities and of industry. A high- 
powered research reactor could be a more hazardous installa- 
tion than a nuclear power station. 

The insurance clauses deal exclusively with third party 
claims and they may well set a pattern for similar legislation 
in other countries, They are limited to reactors on land, 
ships and aircraft being specifically excluded. The bill 
obliges owners of atomic plants either to insure against third 
party risks up to a maximum liability of £5 million, or to 
hold adequate liquid assets to meet claims up to this amount. 
This figure is an upper limit ; the actual amount for which 
each risk is insured is likely to be much lower, though it will 
have to be agreed with the Ministry. 

Special provision is made for an owner that may not wish 
to insure in the market. If, for example, the Electricity 
Generating Board, with a number of nuclear sites, 
were to elect to meet any third party claims directly, as the 
Atomic Energy Authority does, it will have to satisfy the 
Minister that its liquid assets are adequate to meet the maxi- 
mum cover on two sites—that is, up to {10 million. 

Where liability may weigh most heavily is on nuclear 
materials moving between plants. The bill places liability 


comparatively minor effect on the total] 
index (though it seems to have reduced 
it by about half of one per cent this 





CCORDING to the new official index activities between trades, taking some Ya). 


of industrial production that was 
published for the first time last week, 
output in August was about 4 per cent 
lower than a year before; and in 
September, though it does not appear 
to have fallen any further, the margin 
below 1957 may have widened frac- 
tionally, since last year output rose 
more than seasonally between the two 
months. Manufacturing output in 
August was about 43 per cent lower ; 
mining output was just on Io per cent 
down, and even “gas, electricity and 
water” the group of utilities in which 
output has risen strongly despite 
levelling off and recession elsewhere in 
the economy, was up by only about 
2 per cent in August. 

This is an entirely new index ; the 
industries covered have been brought 
into line with the new Standard Indus- 
trial Classification, there have been 
changes in many of the indicators used 
to compile the 800 or so “ component 
series” from which the “all indus- 
tries” index is derived, and the com- 
pilation has been re-based and re- 
weighted in accordance with the results 
of the second postwar full census of 
production, for 1954. This kind of 
revision of any index of production is 
customary, inevitable, and _ highly 
necessary from time to time: the last 
revision here was in 1952, when the 
interim index based on 1946 was 
brought into line with the 1948 census 
of production. 

Revision of the standard industrial 
classification, on which most official 
Statistics of industry and manpower are 
based, has been a matter of sorting out 





growing industries out of “ miscellane- 
ous” headings, and other rearrange- 
ments intended at least to fit the paper 
gridirons of the statistics rather more 
closely to the organic and changing 
patterns of industrial activity. For ex- 
ampie, within the engineering indus- 
tries, mechanical handling equipment, 
contractors’ plant and quarrying equip- 
ment, and office machinery which used 
to be lumped along with “other 
non-electrica] engineering” have been 
given separate headings, and domestic 
electrical appliances have been given a 
separate heading within the electrical 
engineering sector. 

One effect of this revision on the 
index is to take repair work on radio 
and television sets, watches and clocks 
and furniture from manufacturing to 
the distributive trades ; and to classify 
motor repairs and cobbling of shoes 
as service trades. These changes have 
reduced the coverage of the industrial 


“index by about 3 per cent: this has a 


PRODUCTION INDICES, 
OLD AND NEW 


(All industries : seasonally adjusted) 


Old Index New Index 

1948= 100 1954= 100 

1957 1958 1957 1958 
et aces 137 136 106 106 
Feb. xc 138 138 108 109 
Mar. 138 139 106 108 
April... 137 137 107 107 
May... 140 135 108 105 
June... 142 135 108 105 
eee 139 135 108 106 
August . 138 133-134 108 104 
Sept.... 140 oe 109 104-105 
a ee 137 ase 106 a 
Nov.... 140 iii 108 we 
Dees .<. 137 “a 106 eco 


In the old index 6.6 per cent of the 
weighting of the index represented 
industries for which the only indi- 
cator available was the level of employ- 
ment; in the new index such series 
cover only 23 per cent of the index. 
Annual figures, which were the only 
figures available for series covering 2.7 
per cent of the index, have been dis- 
pensed with ; there will be less use of 
quarterly data in the new index, and 
more monthly figures. All these 
changes should in theory make for less 
revision in the recent figures as the 
months go by. In the engineering 
section, some series representing phy- 
sical quantities of output have been 
replaced by price-corrected figures of 
output by value; but these value 
figures cover a larger part of production 
than the physical totals did, and the 
Central Statistical Office is confident 
that it now has much better price 
indices than before. 

It does not seem possible to isolate 
the effect of the different changes, but 
it is believed that introduction of new 
series into the index has played as big 
or a bigger part than the reweighting. 
The new index (before seasonal adjust- 
ment) deviated rather more from the 
old in the first half of this year than in 
the previous annual totals. It seems 
that this may be because certain new 
output indicators, one for instance, in 
the aircraft industry, tend to shift a 
slightly higher proportion of annual 
output into the first half of the year. 
So. the annual deviation between the 
old and new indices this year may not 
be considerable, 
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for any third party damage caused by fuel in transit to 
reactors on the supplier of the fuel, the Atomic Energy 
Authority. Unburnt fuel, particularly natural uranium, is 
relatively harmless. But spent fuel is dangerously radio- 
active, and when such fuel is being returned from the 
reactor to the AEA for processing and disposal, the third 
party liability rests squarely on the reactor owner, no matter 
how or whence it is being sent. 

In these respects, the bill follows a conventional pattern, 
even if the risks with which it is dealing are unusual. 
Where it departs from standard insurance practice is in the 
treatment of third party claims. Radiation injuries may take 
years to manifest themselves ; so the period within which 
claims for injury may be lodged has been raised from the 
normal three years to ten. It will be difficult to decide 
whether, for example, a case of leukaemia might have 
occurred naturally, or whether it resulted from some chance 
exposure to radiation ten years earlier. But the possibility 
that such claims may arise will compel reactor owners to 
maintain some form of third party insurance long after a 
reactor may have been dismantled—for as long, according 
to the bill, as the Minister requires. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Central Electricity Generating Board has made a 
further change in its bulk supply tariff—the wholesale price 
at which it sells electricity to Area Electricity Boards— 
making the maximum demand charge rather higher and the 
running cost per unit rather lower. This gives the boards 
more incentive to introduce tariffs themselves designed to 
encourage off-peak consumption, or to make concessions 
more generous when they allow special off-peak rates already. 


* * * 


An important addition to an emerging capital market in 
South Africa comes with the announcement of the formation 
of.a new accepting house—The Accepting Bank for Indus- 
try. This has been formed in Johannesburg in collabora- 
tion between the Industrial Development Corporation of 
South Africa of which Mr Van Eck is chairman, and 
Kleinwort & Sons. 


The Government of Eire has announced the issue of £15 
million of 55 per cent Exchequer Stock, 1971-64, at 99. 
The issue is fully underwritten by the Irish banks. Applica- 
tions open on Monday. 






In the article “Mvutoring on Credit” in the survey 
“Motors in the Lead” published in The Economist on 
October 25th, estimates of the motor population expected in 
Britain in five years’ time, at different rates of growth, were 
given incorrectly. These showed just under 7 million cars 
registered by 1963 if the car population were to grow at 
g per cent per year, and 6 million if the rate of growth 
were 6 per cent. In fact, both figures were about 150,000 too 
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low ; they should have been about 7.1 million and 6.2 
million, respectively. 


The feature on “ Better Bank Figures ” last week stated 
that true advances of the clearing banks as shown in the 
quarterly analysis are above the figures in the monthly 
statements, which include extraneous items ; in fact, the 
“clean” figure is the smaller. 


The Chase Manhattan Bank has made an application to 
open a banking office in Johannesburg, its first office in 
South Africa. In order to conform with South African 
banking regulations, the office will be established as a 
domestic corporation to be named the Chase Manhattan 
Bank of South Africa Limited. 


S. Smith and Sons (England) has maintained its dividend 
at 10 per cent for the year to August 2nd on the capital 
as increased by a 100 per cent scrip issue. But a special 
interim of 25 per cent has been declared, to avoid dis- 
criminating profits tax. Effectively, therefore, the dividend 
is set at 124 per cent. The group’s profits advanced from 
£2,847,193 to £3,382,306 and net profits from £1,277,616 
to £1,631,146. 


Sales by Beecham Group in the six months to September 
30th came to £18.7 million against £16.1 million in the 
corresponding period of 1957 and £18.1 million in the six 
months to March 31st. Trading profits were £3,369,000 
(compared with £3,195,000 in the same period last year 
and {2,898,000 in the six months to March 31st). The latest 
figures include one month’s trading of Beecham’s new sub- 
sidiary, Thomas and Evans. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 550, 551 and 554 on 


Carreras Crompton Parkinson 
Fison’s Associated-Rediffusion 
Standard Motor Van Heusen 

Rover Wilkins & Mitchell 


Woolwich and Leeds Building Societies 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 


Stocks, prices, yields and security indices 
on pages 552 and 553 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 554 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


Money. market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 555 














‘“Help—let me out!” 


Many motorists may have wondered, seeing the rather technical look of 
some petrol advertisements, just what it’s all about. Perhaps, blinded by 


science, they may even wonder whether there is very much in it after all! 


This is a pity, for big things have been 
happening to petrol. It is better — and 
different. A first-class high-octane petrol 
such as Super Shell can be produced 
only by the most advanced 

refinery processes which lead to 
better fuels at economic cost. 


But refining is only half the story. 
Additives play an increasing part in 
giving motorists the higher per- 
formance they need. You may 
remember the first important 
additive — tetraethyl lead — which in 
1922 sensationally reduced petrol 
“knock”. Today, a premium petrol 
may contain as many as ten 
additives, most of which never reach 
the headlines, but each with a 
special function. 


° Oo CD %Oo% © ° 


The latest, and most important since 
tetraethyl lead, is I.C.A. — the 
Ignition Control Additive based 

on tricresyl phosphate — which was 
developed by Shell Research to over- 
come serious problems of power loss and 
rough running due to engine deposits. 
These deposits upset the smooth 
Prctoci rhythm of ignition and are particularly 


TL TT tp 


J} |. 
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troublesome in today’s high- 
compression engines. I.C.A. 
has proved the answer. It was 
a triumph of fundamental research, 
far removed from an advertising 


on 


wal 
“Al 


“stunt”. It is vital in modern cars, 
and it is exclusive to Shell. 

Super Shell with I.C.A. gives you 
modern petrol at its powerful best, 
with the added pleasure of a really 
smooth engine. It is a striking 
example of how Shell, through the 
quality of its products, is contributing 
to better and more economical 
motoring everywhere. 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 


RONEO LIMITED 
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SALES ESTABLISH ANOTHER RECORD 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
Roneo Limited was held on November 4th at 
the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C., Sir Greville S. Maginness, 
KBE (chairman of the company) presiding. 


The secretary (Mr A. C. Hall) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the repre- 
sentative of the auditors, Messrs Barton, 
Mayhew and Company, read the report of 
his firm. 


The Chairman said: Ladies and Gentle- 
men, copies of the Report and Accounts have 
been circulated to all members and I assume 
that you agree to take them as read. 


CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


The profit on trading for the Group in 
1958 was £764,535 as compared with 
£828,648 in 1957—a decrease of £64,113. 
We have brought back into the Profit and 
Loss Account an amount of £53,389, repre- 
senting taxation reserves no longer required, 
and after providing for taxation, depreciation 
and amounts written off, the net profit avail- 
able for appropriation and dividends is 
£274,578 as against £264,734. Your Board 
proposes to place the sum of £170,000 to 
General Reserve and having paid dividends, 
less tax, on the 6 per cent and 10 per cent 
Preference Stocks for the year together with 
an interim of 5 per cent on the Ordinary 
Stock, amounting in all to £35,951, there 
remains a balance of £68,627, from which a 
final dividend of 10 per cent, less tax, is 
recommended on the Ordinary Stock— 
making a total of 15 per cent, less tax, for 
the year. This final dividend will absorb 
£47,268, leaving the sum of £21,359 to be 
added to the amount of £314,259 brought 
forward from last year, making a carry for- 
ward to next year of £335,618. 


From the Consolidated Balance Sheet you 
will see that the current assets of £3,969,477, 
less current liabilities of £1,661,216, show a 
net surplus of £2,308,261 in comparison with 
£2,111,135 last year—an_ increase’ of 
£197,126. 


TRADING 


The past year has been a difficult one 
and although we were able to establish 
another record in sales in the history of the 
Company, the increase was not of sufficient 
magnitude to offset the effects of the con- 
tinuing rise in costs, narrowing margins and 
intensive competition, so that the trading 
profit was less favourable. 


I have referred to the new record of sales 
last year, which kept our productive capacity 
at a high level and left little margin for 
further expansion. 


Your Board is satisfied that the demand for 


the products of the Company, viewed from 
the long-term angle, is one of increasing 
dimensions. Our existing facilities are in- 
adequate to meet this situation and there are 


INCREASING DEMAND FOR PRODUCTS 


SIR GREVILLE MAGINNESS’S SPEECH 


no means of dealing with it on our available 
land at Romford. We have, therefore, 
decided to purchase a suitable site at 
Norwich and to erect additional Works there 
which will enable us not only to extend our 
existing production but supply other lines of 
steel office equipment for which a demand 
exists. Your Board will submit proposals at 
the appropriate time for the provision of the 
necessary finance for this new factory, the 
main cost of which will have to be borne 
during the year ending June 30, 1960. 


DUPLICATING MACHINES AND SUPPLIES 


This Division continues to make good pro- 
gress and it is particularly pleasing to wel- 
come into our midst the many new users of 
our “750” Duplicator, the sales of which 
increased by some 35 per cent last year. With 
the introduction of the Electro-spray for use 
on our machines, it is gratifying that so many 
of our customers, both old and new, have 
shown their appreciation of this attachment 
which prevents set-off and enables the use 
of hard-surface papers without laborious and 
costly interleaving. The demand for the 
exclusive electronic stencil is such that addi- 
tional machines are being produced for the 
processing of these stencils. 


STEEL EQUIPMENT 


The turnover in this Division was higher 
than ever before but competition was 
extremely keen. 


Our Double-Walled Office Partitions have 
been successfully sold for many years and to 
meet the needs of the present-day market, 
we have developed and introduced the new 
“Flushline” Partition and the range of this 
will be considerably extended within the very 
near future. We.have also entered the 
field of manufacture of special purpose 
Furniture and Equipment for use with the 
many office machines which are being sold 
in this country. 


It has always been the policy of the Com- 
pany to supply equipment of high quality 
and attractive design, both in structure and 
colour, and this has only been possible as a 
result of continuous research and develop- 
ment. 


VISIBLE RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


There is an ever growing demand for 
methods of card filing which offer consider- 
able advantages over the functional forms of 
“blind” card indexing and to this end we 
have now added Multicard to our extensive 
range of recording and indexing systems. 
Multicard is basically a system of vertical 
card filing, incorporating a visible margin, 
and is designed to provide simple control 
features and greatly increased speed in the 
selection of records for reference or posting, 
whether this be by hand or machine. In 
developing this equipment, we have had in 





mind both large and small commercial 
organisations, municipal authorities, hospitals 
and nationalised industries, which are faced 
with the problem of using large numbers of 
record cards with economy of space. We 
are able to offer a comprehensive range which 
provides accommodation for at least 24 
standard card sizes and offers unit capacities 
from 700 to 7,000 records. It has many 
unique features and the overall design is in 
accordance with the most modern trends. 
The cost, moreover, is modest in relation to 
the benefits which are derived from its use. 


Interest in strip indexing, visual charting, 
machine posting equipment and, especially, 
Roneodex with its alternative methods of 
card suspension and flexibility to deal with 
all phases of recording and control, however 
complex, continues to grow and sales both 
. _— and overseas have attained a high 
evel. 


EXPORTS 


During the year under review imports into 
many of our markets have been still further 
restricted and, in some cases, the doors of 
entry have been closed upon us altogether. 


Notwithstanding the more difficult condi- 
tions operating abroad, including an extension 
of local manufacture in certain lines of steel 
office equipment, I am pleased to be able to 
report that the volume of our total exports 
was fully maintained at the same level as 
the previous year, which was then the 
highest in the history of the Company, and 
your Board feels that in all the circumstances 
this was a creditable achievement. During 
the year we have added considerably to the 
number of representatives specialised in our 
various products, and we have thereby 
strengthened the service which we have been 
able to render to our agents abroad. Our 
sales of duplicators made further progress, 
especially in the dollar markets. 


I am sorry to say that our Canadian Com- 
pany has experienced another year of very 
difficult trading conditions due to the general 
recession in the North American market, and 
your Board have considered it prudent to 
write down the cost of the investment in this 
subsidiary and the necessary provision for 
this is made in the figure of £48,783 as shown 
in the Profit and Loss Account of the Parent 
Company. Our sales in Canada for the first 
three months to September 30, 1958, show 
an increase over the corresponding period of 
1957, and your Board is of the opinion that 
although it would be too much to expect 
profits from our Canadian Company until 
there is a general return to normal trading 
conditions, improved results may be antici- 
pated for the current year. 


RONEO-NEOPOST LIMITED 


Both the sales and profit of this subsidiary 
Company attained record levels. 


Machines, such as duplicators and type- 
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writers, have long since been taken for 
granted in any office organisation, and I am 
pleased to say that there is now increasing 
recognition of the merits of the postal frank- 
ing machine in this connection. The pro- 
portion of franked mail to all mail that is 
handled by the General Post Office is still 
small and the future opportunities for an 
extension in this field are encouraging. 
Whilst the larger concerns are increasingly 
using our postal franking machine, the 
“Frankmaster ” can be installed with con- 
siderable advantage by even the small traders 
or business houses whose mail does not 
exceed more than 20 or 30 letters per day. 


NATIONAL SITUATION 


We met last year shortly after the 
Chancellor had announced the intensification 
and strengthening of measures to maintain 
the internal and external value of the £ 
sterling. That these measures have achieved 
at least partially their objective is shown 
by the subsequent improvement in the 
position of the gold and dollar reserves. 


There are various factors in the inter- 
national trading situation which are at 
present very uncertain. There are signs of 
a widespread movement towards the freeing 
of international trade. In particular, the 
announcement at the Montreal Conference 
of our own intentions will be a source of 
encouragement to British exporters if this 
move is reciprocated in other countries 
where markets have been unduly protected 
by tariffs and quotas. The prospect of the 
early establishment of a European Free 
Trade Area seems less bright than it did a 
few months ago. From the standpoint of the 
country as a whole any measures designed to 
increase the volume of world trade must 
generally be tO our advantage. Nevertheless, 
for particular industries—and to some extent 
in our home markets—such measures will 
offer a challenge to more effective salesman- 
ship and greater productive efficiency. 


INCREASED COMPETITION EXPECTED 


There is no doubt that many of our exist- 
ing competitors in international markets 
enjoy the advantage of greater assistance 
from their Governments in _ providing 
extended credit facilities. We must expect 
increased competition in the future from the 
countries of Eastern.Europe. Although in the 
long run exporters from these countries may 
be expected to drive as tough a bargain as 
anyone else, if a political objective is to be 
served, they will not be inhibited to the 
same extent as ourselves by the limitation 
of credit facilities to what appears to be 
prudent on the basis of ordinary commercial 
considerations. As one whose own experi- 
ence of Russia goes back more than 40 years, 
I believe that there are big opportuni- 
ties for the development of trade mutually 
beneficial with that country. It is not an 
easy market and we must make ourselves 
familiar with Russian methods and outlook 
if we are to secure the full potential benefit 
from it. 


In whatever markets, however, we are 
seeking to sell, we have to recognise that 
competition is growing keener and keener 
and will continue to do so. In no industry 
can we expect to rely indefinitely on a tech- 
nical lead established by priority of discovery 
and development. We shall have constantly 
to change our methods and take advantage 
of every new technical development which 
Tesearch offers to us. This means that we 
must cultivate throughout the. country not 
merely a grudging willingness to accept 
change but an eager readiness to improve 
working methods wherever and whenever 
opportunity offers. The recent warnings of 
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the Council on Prices, Productivity and 
Incomes show that we are still in danger of 
a recrudescence of inflation. Although 
retail prices have remained virtually un- 
changed for several months, this is due to 
the favourable movement of world prices 
and not to the stabilisation of our own 
internal costs. Increases in wages which 
have not been matched by increases in out- 
put inevitably push up costs. In many 
industries today the point has been reached 
at which, on the one hand, there is little 
margin for accommodating higher costs 
without raising prices and, on the other hand, 
a market situation in which demand, even at 
current prices, is falling off. 


IMPORTANCE OF SKILLED WORKERS 


As some of us have pointed out in the past, 
and as is now becoming more widely realised, 
the greatest threat to the maintenance of a 
high level of employment in this country 
comes from the risk of our so raising our 
internal costs as to price ourselves out of 
Overseas markets. The recent increase in 
unemployment, and the possibility of the 
continuance of this trend during the winter, 
naturally give rise to anxiety. We must not 
allow ourselves to be led to false conclusions, 
and even to mistaken policies, by an un- 
critical use of the published figures of the 
numbers of registered unemployed. As has 
long been appreciated, the extent of un- 
employment tends to vary very much from 
one part of the country to another and there 
are a few areas where difficulties in placing 
in employment all the local available labour 
have persisted even through the postwar 
period of general labour shortage. What 
has not been so widely realised—partly 
because the Ministry of Labour has only 
recently published occupational analyses of 
the unemployed—is that to a preponderating 
extent the men unemployed nowadays are 
those who offer themselves as_ unskilled 
workers and that at June 16th—the latest 
date for which figures are available—for 
most skilled occupations unemployment was 
virtually non-existent and, for many, vacan- 
cies continue to exist which the employment 
exchanges are unable to fill. 


These facts underline the importance of 
our training adequate numbers of young 
people to meet our needs for skilled workers 
in the future. This is a matter on which a 
Government Committee representative of 
employers’ organisations and trade unions 
presented a unanimous report last year, and 
it seems to me that this subject is one which 
we should all consider carefully. We should 
spare no effort to raise the standards of 
skill and broaden the scope of training 
and develop that degree of versatility which 
the younger generation will need in order 
to meet the rapidly changing conditiens 
which the advance of science and technology 
will bring. 


VALUE OF SMALL INVESTORS 


Two years ago I referred to the sources 
of savings for industrial investment. At that 
time I pointed out that there must be much 
greater encouragement for the private indi- 
vidual to resume his role as saver and 
investor and that, with the redistribution of 
incomes which has occurred in recent years, 
attention would in future have to be directed 
far more than hitherto to the small investor, 
and particularly the working man. I sug- 
gested that wavs of guiding small savings into 
industry were well worth exploring. It is 
gratifying to see that what I then said has 
been taken up in many other quarters since 
and that it is being urged on the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that he should do what he 
can to help in this matter. The interest 
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which the joint stock banks are taking in 
cultivating small accounts is itself a helpful 
sign but I am sure that much more concen- 
trated attention will need to be devoted to 
this question if we are to educate a substantial 
proportion of the working population as to 
the advantages of saving and investment in 
the future prosperity of British industry. 


In conclusion, I am sure that Stockholders 
will desire to associate themselves with the 
Board in expressing their appreciation to all 
those in the employ of the Company who by 
their loyal efforts have made their contribu- 
tions to the results of the year which have 
been placed before you. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the dividend, as recommended, 
was approved. 


The retiring director, Mr Paul Chamber- 
lain, was re-elected and the proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman. 


COBALT DEVELOPMENT 
INSTITUTE 


The Cobalt Development Institute held its 
third Annual General Meeting in Brussels on 
October 20, 1958. Mr H. Robiliart, Manag- 
ing Director of Union Miniére du Haut- 
Katanga, presided. 


Mr H. Robiliart and the Chairman of the 
Cobalt Information Center, Mr Ch. Pied- 
boeuf, were re-elected as Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman of the Institute, and a second vice- 
chairmanship was entrusted to Dr L. B. Pfeil, 
Director of the Mond Nickel Company, 
Limited. 


At present, the Cobalt Development Insti- 
tute comprises 12 producing companies in 
the United States, Canada, Great Britain, 
Rhodesia, Norway, Germany, Morocco and 
the Belgian Congo. The delegates agreed to 
admit two other producing companies as 
members of the Institute. 


The Assembly examined and approved the 
activities and the financial management of 
the “Centre d’Information du Cobalt, S.A.” 
(CIC), which is entrusted with the execution 
of the Institute’s programme. 


It will be remembered that the Center, 
whose offices are at 35 rue des Colonies, 
Brussels, is represented in the United States 
by the Cobalt Information Center at the 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio. 


Mr V. Van Vinckenroy, CIC Managing 
Director, submitted a short report on present 
activities as well as the Center’s 1959 pro- 
gramme and budget proposals, which were 
unanimously approved by the Assembly. 


Important research work is being carried 
out for CIC by different Belgian, Swiss, Ger- 
man and American laboratories. These 
investigations include both fundamental 
research and studies of a more immediate 
practical nature of which some are likely 
to lead to applications for patents in the near 
future. , 


The results of these investigations, as well 
as the technical information collected by the 
Center, are widely circulated through the 
appropriate channels, including ‘“ Cobalt,” 
the new quarterly review which CIC now 
publishés in French and English. The first 
issue, which has just come out, contains a 
general survey of cobalt applications as well 
as an article concerning high-temperature 
resisting alloys. 


The Cobalt Information Center has a com- 
plete range of documentation concerning 
cobalt and its applications at the disposal of 
all users of this metal. 
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FISONS LIMITED 
NEW SALES RECORD 


SIR CLAVERING 


THE SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of Fisons 
Limited, will take place on November 28, at Harvest 
House, Felixstowe. The following is a summary of 
the review by the CHariRMAN, Sir Clavering Fison, 
for the year ended June 30, 1958:— 


ACCOUNTS :—Total sales were £47,391,000 (£44,750,000 
last year) and Group profit after tax was £1,594,970 
(£1,516,413 last year). A dividend of 10 per cent is 
recommended on the Ordinary Capital ,making a total 
of 15 per cent for the year. There has been a rise of 
£2,158,000 in 1958 in the net amount of fixed assets of 
the Group and this is largely accounted for by the 
construction of our new ammonium nitrate plant at 
Stanford-le-Hope and by the modifications which have 
been carried out to some of our major fertilizer works 
to enable ammonium nitrate to be used. 


FERTILIZER DIVISION :—In the United Kingdom during 
the year under review there has been another sub- 
stantial increase in the total tonnage of plant food 
consumed, of which we have obtained a share, bringing 
our own deliveries to the highest point yet attained. 
This is particularly encouraging because the acreage 
under arable cultivation remained approximately the 
same. 

The average plant food content of compound ferti- 
lizers continues to increase. Conscious of the benefits 
to the farmer of this trend, we have introduced more 
concentrated fertilizers. The first year’s marketing 
of our ‘‘ 41 ’? compound met with considerable success. 


Weather conditions last year favoured the applica- 
tion of basic slag to grassland and this material was in 
strong demand. As mentioned last year, we have a 
substantial interest in this product and our production 
units worked to the full limit.of their capacity. 


In July this year we were able to make quite sub- 
stantial price reductions and pass on to farmers 
benefits of economies in practically all our products, 
mainly arising from a reduction in our raw material 
costs, principally phosphate rock and sulphur. These 
reductions have the effect of making the prices of our 
compound fertilizers, after taking into account the 
subsidy which the farmer receives, lower than at any 
time in the past five years. 


A further increase in the sales of our horticultural 
products can be reported: the most interesting feature 
in this field has been an increase in demand for liquid 
fertilizers. We now market a complete range of com- 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES : 
44% Cumulative Preference Stock 
Ordinary Stock 
Reserves and Profits Retained 


GROUP NET PROFIT 


APPROPRIATIONS OF PROFIT : 
Reserves and Profits Retained 


Dividends (net) on Issued Stock of Fisons Ltd. .. 


GROUP SALES 


FISON’S REVIEW 


pound fertilizers in liquid form, which are much in 
demand from professional growers and market 
gardeners. They present an opportunity for consider- 
able saving in labour costs of application, since they 
can be metered into the water supply or irrigation 
equipment. 

CHEMICAL DIVISION:—The trading results of the 
Chemical Division as a whole showed a profit for the 
year under review, although not a large one. Fisons 
Pest Control Limited.—During the year we launched 
three new products, namely ‘“‘ Fisons 1815 ”’, ‘‘ Rogor ”’ 
and ‘“ Blitane’’, which have been conspicuously 
successful. Benger’s Limited had a remarkably 
successful year; in addition to a number of important 
and well-established medical products, the company 
has others in an advanced stage of development. 
Although the company is trading in an extremely fast 
moving market and one in which many unforeseen 
technical and commercial difficulties can arise I 
think satisfactory progress will be continued. Gena- 
tosan Limited have been affected by the rise in pro- 
motional costs common to the proprietary pharma- 
ceutical industry. Whiffen & Sons Limited during 
the year concentrated their production of industrial 
chemicals at their Loughborough factory and closed 
down the original Fulham Works. The turnover of 
Fisons Chemicals (Export) Limited again showed a 
substantial increase and was the largest ever achieved. 
We were particularly successful in Australia, but I 
should also mention the large increase in our exports 
and in other income derived from the dollar account 
countries. This had increased nearly tenfold to its 
present level of nearly £500,000 per annum. We are 
continuing our policy of overseas exparsion particu- 
larly in Australia, Canada and India. 


RESEARCH :—A number of new products of research 
are now contributing significantly to the profits of the 
Company. In spray chemicals for agriculture, in 
medical specialities, and in industrial fine chemicals, 
there has been increasing investment in processes and 
products based on the Company’s own research and 
development activities. 


STAFF :—I want to take this opportunity of thanking 
all who work for our Group of Companies, in our 
factories and offices, at home and abroad, for their 
loyalty and co-operation, without which we could not 
have achieved the good results disclosed by the 
accounts. 


1958 
£ 
4,258,900 
6,902,211 
8,625,248 


7 
4,258,900 
5,804,863 
7,143,255 

17,207,018 
1,238,762 


— 
4,258,900 
5,804,863. 
7,762,304 

17,826,067 


1,516,413 


19,786,359 


1,594,970 


627,893 
610,869 


905,544 
610,869 
44,750,000 


869,145 
722,128 
47,391,000 


Principal Subsidiary Companies of the Group include :— 


BENGER’S LTD. 
CorsBy Basic SLAG LTD. 
FISONS CHEMICALS (Export) LTD. 


Fisons MILK Propucts LtTp. 
FiIsons Pest CONTROL LTD. 
GENATOSAN LTD. 


LOUGHBOROUGH GLASS Co. LTD. 
NITROGEN FERTILISERS LTD. 
WHIFFEN & Sons LtTp. 


Associated Companies include :— 


FISsON-AIRWORK LTD. 


MURGATROYD’S SALT AND CHEMICAL Co. LTD. 


There are also Subsidiary and Associated Companies in South, Central, and East Africa, Sudan, India, 


Ceylon, Malaya, Australia, Canada, and U.S.A. 


PRODUCTS OF THE FISONS GROUP: 


Fertilizers. 


Chemicals for Agriculture, Industry, and Medicine. 


Pharmaceutical and Milk Products. 
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Compagnie Industrielle et Financiére 
des Chantiers et Ateliers de 
Saint-Nazaire 


PENHOET 


PARIS 


(Shipbuilding, nuclear 
engineering, etc.) 


The Annual General Meeting of Chantiers 
et Ateliers de Saint-Nazaire (Penhoét) was 
held in Paris on July 9th, with M. René 
Fould in the Chair. The following is a sum- 
mary of the report presented by the Board 
of Directors: 


Orders placed with the Company before 
January 1, 1955, are being executed on. its 
behalf by two new companies, Chantiers de 
PAtiantique (Penhoét-Loire) and Chantiers 
Réunis Loire-Normandie. The completion 
of these orders is expected to take place 
during 1958 and 1959. The Company’s 
revenue was obtained from the investment of 
the capital at its disposal. 


CHANTIERS DE L’ATLANTIQUE 
(PENHOET-LOIRE) 


Turnover for the year amounted to 
Frs. 32,990,463,000. Seven ships were laid 
down, including an aircraft carrier for the 
French Navy and a new transatlantic liner. 
Another seven ships were launched, in- 
cluding a 53,000-ton tanker, and nine ships 
were delivered during the year. 


Output of power-units comprised nine 
Diesel engines with a total output of 
56,000 hp and four steam propulsion units 
of 64,000 hp. 


Research in connection with the construc- 
tion of an atomic power-plant for a sub- 
marine continues in collaboration with the 
French Naval authorities, and preliminary 
studies for an atomic tanker have now been 
completed. Land-based experiments in con- 
nection with this project continue. The 
Company was also responsible, jointly with 
Chantiers Réunis Loire-Normandie, for the 
construction of the atomic pile EL.3 which 
was put into service during the year. 


The complexity of the programme arising 
in connection with the development of heat 
exchangers is such that the Company thought 
it desirable to seek the collaboration of other 
enterprises engaged in similar work. An 
agreement was therefore signed with two 
-other companies which led to the formation 
of a Group to undertake joint research and 
divide manufacturing processes according to 
individual specialised equipment and know- 
ledge. 


This Group, which was formed in 1957, 
was awarded the contract for the heat ex- 
changer for the second stage of the atomic 
power station construction programme 
(Chinon EDF.II). This particular order will 
be carried out with the collaboration of Bab- 
cock and Wilcox. 


Work on the first stage of a four-year in- 
vestment plan began during the year, and 
the following projects are either completed 
or due for completion at the end of 1958: 


Extension of the welding shop ; 


Regrouping of the drawing offices and re- 
search establishments 3; 


Erection of four 30-ton cranes on No. 1 
slipway. 

Preparations are in hand for the second 
stage of the plan and two further projects 
will be undertaken in 1958: the construction 
of a workshop for prefabricated sections and 
of the connecting internal road network. 
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Generally speaking the number of orders 
still to be dealt with, the measures taken to 
cut costs, and the restricted number of yards 
able to undertake the construction of very 
large ships are all points in favour of the 
Company and should enable Penhoét to await 
confidently the time when the demand for 
ships will revive. 


CHANTIERS REUNIS LOIRE-NORMANDIE 


This company launched five cargo ships 
last year, ranging from 7,400 tons to 13,000 
tons, as well as one banana boat. Deliveries 
accounted for four cargo ships and one 
banana boat, but only one new order was 
received and orders for five ships were can- 
celled. On the other hand, numerous and 
extensive repair contracts were carried out 
at the Grand-Quevilly yards. The company 
continued to be very active in the field of 
lifting gear and hydraulic presses: 


SOCIETE DES ATELIERS D’AVIATION 
LOUIS BREGUET 
Although the company was _ seriously 


affected by order cuts which took place in 
August, 1957, as were all other aircraft 


——————— 
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manufacturers, its activities were quickly 
reorganised and its development continues. 


On the technical side, several successes 
were achieved, particularly in respect of the 
anti-submarine aircraft “ALIZE,” which 
was ordered in quantity by the French Navy, 
and the lightweight fighter “ TAON ” which 
will provide the second generation of NATO 
fighter aircraft. These achievements, among 
others, speak well for the company’s future 
prospects. 


The winding up of Chantiers Navals de 
Caen proceeded normally, and Société 
Generale de Constructions Mécaniques has 
sufficient orders in hand to provide work for 
the whole of the current year. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDEND 


After the transfer of Frs. 750m to Con- 
tingency Reserves, the Profit and Loss 
Account showed a net profit of Frs. 
516,057,387. It was, therefore, proposed to 
distribute a gross dividend of Frs. 900 per 
share, equivalent to Frs. 781 net. 


The report, the accounts, and the pro- 
posals put forward by the Board were 
adopted. 





THE CEMENTATION 
COMPANY LIMITED 


INCREASED GROUP PROFITS 


The 38th annual general meeting of The 
Cementation Company Limited will be held 
at Grosvenor House, Park Lane, London, 
W., on Tuesday, November 25, 1958. 


The following is an extract from the State- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr A. R. Neetands, 
circulated with the report and accounts. 


The Trading Profit before charging taxa- 
tion, was £1,031,640 as compared with 
£932,698 for the previous year, an increase 
of £98,942. 


The net profit of the Group, after pro- 
viding for taxation, amounts to £471,884 com- 
pared with £352,817 last year, an increase 
of £119,067. 


A policy of expanding activities abroad 
has given rise to an increase in overseas 
profits and a greater liability to overseas 
taxation (1958: £452,462, 1957: £268,156). 
This increase in overseas taxation, however, 
has been less than proportionate to the 
increase in overseas profits. As a result of 
working more abroad through companies not 
liable to United Kingdom taxation on their 
profits unless remitted and in countries where 
the local rate of tax is less than that of the 
United Kingdom there is a reduction in the 
Group provision for taxation. 


In the case of the Parent Company whose 
overseas profits are chargeable to UK taxa- 
tion, double taxation relief whereby overseas 
taxation on profits earned abroad is allowed 
as a credit against UK taxation on those 
profits, has reduced the ‘amount of UK 
Income Tax and Profits Tax payable to a 
figure considerably less than it would other- 
wise have been if all our work had been 
carried out in the United Kingdom. 


As you are all aware, a Rights Issue was 
made in January this year of 4 million 
Ordinary Shares of 5s. each at a price of 
6s. 3d. per share in the proportion of one 
new share for every two shares held, which 
was very substantially over-subscribed. The 
dividend proposed for the year to March 
1958, will be paid on the new shares although 
we have not had the use of the money except 
for the last quarter of the year. 


At the same time, we made an issue of 


£500,000 Unsecured Loan Stock placed 
privately, 


Our total capital including share capital, 
loan stock and reserves now amounts to £8 
million compared with £3.6 million five years 
ago. 


We propose to pay the same Dividend— 
12} per cent—as last year on the Ordinary 
Shares, including the new capital which will 
absorb £215,625 against £143,750 last year. 


Carry forward of Revenue Reserves and 
Undistributed Profits of the Group is in- 
creased to £1,396,044 and Capital Reserves 
are increased to £743,627. 


I have every reason to feel confident of the 
future, subject to the usual reservations 
regarding the unforeseen. 


There is a substantial improvement on 
last year’s results ; this I would point out is 
almost entirely independent of use of the 
Mew capital which was available for two 
months only, and in that period was only used 
to reduce Interest charges. 


We have started this year well with a 
larger volume of work than usual and, 
although we have had some disappointments 
in the awarding of work, these have been no 
more than normal. 


PARENT COMPANY ACTIVITIES 


In the British Isles competition for Civil 
Engineering construction work is very keen. 


Overseas, Ind‘a continues to be our main 
field of Civil Engineering activity. Durgapur, 
now in its second year, is up to schedule with 
over £4 million’s worth of work completed 
since commencing on site in November, 1956. 


COMMONWEALTH SUBSIDIARY 
COMPANIES 


For the South African Company, the year 
has been one of changing outlook and increas- 
ing scope of operations to face changing 
conditions. 


In Rhodesia, where our cementation and 
drilling activities have always been in demand, 
we have been awarded our first shaft sinking 
contract in that country by Mufulira Copper 
Mines. 


The Cementation Company (Canada) 
Limited shows an improvement on last 
year’s results and returns a profit. 
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BERALT TIN AND 
WOLFRAM 


The 30th annual general meeting of Beralt 
Tin and Wolfram Limited was held on 
October 30th, in London. 


Mr F. Gates, Chairman, presided and in 
the course of his speech, said: At our 
General Meeting last vear I said that the 
average price realised over the previous five 
years for the Company’s wolfram concentrates 
was about 330s. per unit. The price now 
stands at about 70s. per unit. With a con- 
centrate containing 75 units of WO3 per ton, 
which is our normal grade, this price 
difference represents a fall in sales value of 
nearly £1,000 per ton and a fall in net yield 
at the mine, after deducting export tax, of 
about £720 per ton. Even at our present 
reduced production of about 100 tons per 
month this involves a reduction in net annual 
income of about £860,000; on the average 
production during the last five years the 
reduction would have been about £1} million 
per annum. 


I may mention that, whereas the prices 
of conver, lead and zinc fell between January 
1, 1957, and September 1, 1958, by 24 per 
cent, 39 per cent, and 36 per cent of their 
respective prices at the former date, the price 
of wolfram fell during the same period by 
no less than 72 per cent. The general fall in 
metal prices has caused difficulties for most 
producers of base metals, but, as the above 
figures show, their difficulties have been small 
compared with those which wolfram pro- 
ducers have had to face. 


Thanks to the consistency of mineralisa- 
tion in our main mine and the steps that 
have been taken over the past years to intro- 
duce new methods and equipment calculated 
to reduce operating costs wherever vossible, 
both underground and in our mills, our 
Company can operate successfully at much 
lower prices than most of its competitors. 
It is almost impossible, however, even for 
our Company, to produce wolfram profitably 
at the price of under 65s. per unit to which 
the market recently fell, a price which is 
probably the lowest in terms of real values 
since the Company was incorporated in 1927, 


Nevertheless, we must remember that the 
volatility of the wolfram market can be just 
as marked when prices begin to rise as when 
they are falling, and a revival in the world’s 
steel industries, now running at much below 
capacity, might well result in an increase in 
the wolfram price to a level at which our 
Company can produce at a satisfactory profit. 
I can assure vou that our mine is in a posi- 
tion to respond immediately to any improve- 
ment in the demand for wolfram. 


EXPANDING PRODUCTION OF 
TIN CONCENTRATES 


Having regard to the violent fluctuations to 
which the wolfram price is subject, it is 
clear that the Company’s position would be 
strengthened if an increased production of 
tin concentrates at an economic cost could 
be secured and I informed you last year 
that the Board had laid plans with that 
object. 


Considerable progress has been made in 
carrying out those plans, particularly in the 
Vale da Ermida section of the property. 


The work so far done at Vale da Ermida 
has established the existence of a large ton- 
nage of ore containing more than three parts 
of tin to one of wolfram, and the overall 
grade of this deposit, though much lower 
than the average grade of wolfram ore in 
our main mine, is nevertheless remarkably 
consistent. 
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During the six months, April to September, 
1958, the value of production from Vale da 
Ermida at the prices ruling during that 
period covered the working costs of the 
section and made a useful contribution to 
overheads and I have every hope that, when 
Panasqueira Mill is equipped to treat the 
whole of the production from Vale da 
Ermida efficiently, working costs will be sub- 
stantially reduced. 


I am confident, therefore, that, with some 
modest increase in the price of tin and the 
restoration of the wolfram price to a reason- 
able level, the Vale da Ermida section is 
capable of making a valuable contribution 
to the Company’s future prosperity. 


I now come to Argimela, the tin bearing 
property some 27 miles distant by road from 
Panasqueira, which we own through a 
wholly-owned Portuguese subsidiary com- 
pany known as EMAL. 


An extensive sampling programme has 
been carried out, but we cannot yet say with 
any degree of certainty at what tin price this 
property can be worked at a profit. The 
evidence so far available suggests that it con- 
tains a large tonnage of tin ore, the average 
grade of which, however, seems barely suffi- 
cient to justify a large-scale bulk operation. 


There are, however smaller blocks of 
higher grade which it may be possible to 
work profitably by other mining methods. 
Much more work is still required before the 
prospects of profitable operation of this mine 
can be accurately assessed. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


JOHN I. THORNYCROFT 
& COMPANY 


DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 


The fifty-seventh annual general meeting 
of John I. Thornycroft & Co., Limited, 
will be held on November 26th in London. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement of Sir John E. Thornycroft, 
KBE, Governing Director and Chairman: 


Trading conditions in both the home and 
export markets have been very difficult, as 
was forecast in my statement last year, so 
that it is no surprise that the balance of 
trading for the year to July 31, 1958, was less 
by £406,119 compared with the average for 
the preceding three years. Last year a simila 
comparison showed £3,110 more. 5 


In the previous years reference has been 
made to the slowing up of production by 
outmoded demarcation and restrictive prac- 
tices and it is with regret that I have to 
report that, despite assurances given when 
wage increases were granted earlier in the 
year, there has been no improvement. 


The prospects of absorbing the increased 
wages granted during 1958 without greatly 
increased volume of sales, which must be 
obtained from the export markets, are not 
good. Expansion of world trade is essential, 
and will take place only if the cold wars 
stop and the young nations conduct their 
affairs so as to create trust in those older 
nations which can give them long-term 
financial aid. Intensive sales effort is being 
maintained, but regard must be given to cost 
involved. The smaller companies are at a 
disadvantage in competing with larger com- 
panies on a global basis, because of the 
quickly changing possible markets. Future 
policy is bedevilled by political considera- 
tions. Three have already been mentioned: 
purchase tax; re-nationalisation ; and local 
manufacture. There is also the impact on 
the home market that will take place if and 
when the European Common Market and 
European free trade area is brought into 
being. 
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THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


Statement to Stockholders by the 
Governor, Lord Airlie 


The Right Honourable The Earl of Airlie, 
KT, Governor of the Bank, has circulated 
a Statement with the Accounts of which the 
following is an extract: 


I desire in the first place to refer in sorrow 
to the great loss which we have suffered by 
the death last June of our distinguished 
colleague, Sir Ernest Maclagan Wedderburn, 
DL, LLD, WS, who had been a Director 
of. the Bank since 1937. 


To fill the vacancy the Board will recom- 
mend at the Annual Court of Proprietors the 
election of Sir Hugh Watson, MA, LLB. 


The Balance Sheet once again reveals a 
strong and satisfactory position. 


Notes in Circulation show a small decline 
of £80,000. This is the first occasion for 
ten years when a decrease has been recorded, 
and although the average over the year was 
higher than that for 1957, there are signs 
that the sharp upward movement in our 
circulation figures, so marked in recent years, 
is now tapering off, 


The most gratifying feature of the Balance 
Sheet is the increase of £33 million in 
Deposits to £814 million achieved in the 
face of continued keen competition from 
sources outside the banking system. 


Acceptances, Guarantees, etc., show a fall 
of £778,000 as compared with a year ago. 


Under Assets, cash, cheques, money at call 
and Treasury Bills total just over £304 million 
and represent a ratio of 31.79 per cent to 
the aggregate of Deposits and Notes in Circu- 
lation, 


Our Investments in the Balance Sheet are 
shown at £41,048,000 as against £39,586,000 
on the corresponding date last year—an 
increase of almost £14 million, reflecting in 
part the increment to our Deposits. The 
investments in British Government Securities, 
all of which are redeemable at fixed dates 
are entered at below cost and under redemp- 
tion price. The market value of these invest- 
ments at the close of our financial year was 
in excess of the book value. 


Advances show a rise of almost £2 million, 
compared with the figure of twelve months 
ago. Because of the impact of credit restraint 
there was a downward trend in the earlier 
part of the year under review. Seasonal 
requirements of our customers, however, 
coupled with the relaxation of restrictions, 
have recently caused our lend‘ngs to take an 
upward swing to the present figure of 
£26,172,000.: Our advances continue to be 
well spread. 


Our total resources have expanded by 
almost £3 million. 


At £286,529 net profit for the year is up 
by £5,972 on last year’s figure. When the 
sum of £200,665 brought forward from last 
year is added to the year’s profit, the amount 
available for distribution is £487,194. Trans- 
fers have been made, as before, of £85,750 
to Staff Pension Fund and £75,600 to Con- 
tingencies Account. £64,687 10s. has already 
been applied in payment of the dividend for 
the half-year to March 3lst last at the rate 
of 18 per cent per annum, less Income Tax, 
and it is now proposed to devote a like sum 
towards a distribution at the same rate for 
the second half of the year, after deducting 
Income Tax, leaving the balance of Profit 
and Loss Account to be carried forward at 
£197,069. 


These results, achieved in a year of con- 


siderable difficulty, can be regarded as not 
unsatisfactory. 
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SEAPORT (SELANGOR) 
RUBBER ESTATE 


MR J. A. CLUBB’S REMARKS 


The annual general meeting of Seaport 
(Selangor) Rubber Estate Limited will be 
held on November 26th in London. The 
following are extracts from the circulated 
remarks of the chairman, Mr J. A. Clubb: 


As most will already know, the Company 
suffered a grievous loss by the death on 
July 11, 1958 of our Chairman, Sir Eric 
Miller. For 35 years as a Director, the last 
12 of which he was Chairman of the Com- 
pany, Sir Eric with outstanding judgment 
and vast experience of the rubber plantation 
industry, gave this Company eminent ser- 
vice, the value of which no words of mine 
can adequately assess. I am sure all mem- 
bers will join with us, his colleagues, in 
mourning his passing and paying tribute to 
the great contribution he made to our affairs 
and to the industry as a whole. 


Our crop of 928,000 Ib was 202,000 lb 
more than that harvested in 1956/7 when a 
strike on the estate in the early months of 
that financial year seriously affected cropping. 
As in previous years part of the crop was 
processed into sole crepe but a proportion 
was this year also made into R.S.S. or sold 
in latex form. After providing £15,722 for 
taxation the net profit is £25,089 against 
£37,379 in the previous year when we in- 
cluded a favourable tax adjustment of £8,940. 
We have transferred £5,024 to Capital 
General Reserve, £12,786 to Replacement of 
Planted Areas Reserve and recommend a 
dividend of 124 per cent less tax. 


Our rejuvenation programme was further 
advanced during the year by replanting 207 
acres. With the replanting of 80 acres this 
Autumn completed, we shall have qualified 
for the maximum assistance under the 
Government Replanting Scheme so that the 
full cost of future replanting will be wholly 
for our account. Field conditions on the 
estate are reported to be good while 
immature areas are developing satisfactorily. 


Following completion of investigations into 
the nature of the ground and tin values in 
the unworked portion of the Seaport mining 
area, Petaling Tin decided that under present 
circumstances the remaining area was not a 
dredging proposition. There is, however, a 
small area which may be workable by other 
methods. Petaling Tin’s decision is a great 
disappointment not only to ourselves but also 
to their Board. Their No. 5 dredge remains 
on Seaport on a care and maintenance basis 
for the time being and we are advised that 
while tin restriction is in force our mining 
leases, the longest of which expires in 1973 
and then reverts to the State Government, 
will be protected from forfeiture for non- 
working. It seems unlikely on present indi- 
cations that there will be further mining on 
Seaport (except possibly in the small area 
previously referred to) and we are therefore 
investigating the possibility of obtaining 
reconversion to agricultural title of the un- 
worked land under mining lease. 


In the foreseeable future it looks as if 
the demand for rubber, both natural and 
synthetic, will continue to increase. If the 
shortage of supplies cannot be met by 
natural, it will be increasingly satisfied by 
synthetic rubber, plants for the production of 
which are being set up throughout the world. 
While research into improved technical pro- 
perties of the natural product continues we, 
in common with most producers of natural 
rubber in Malaya, fully cognisant of the need 
to reduce production costs are doing what 
Wwe can to increase the acreage under modern 
high-yielding rubber. 
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SECOND BROADMOUNT 
TRUST LIMITED 


EARNINGS AGAIN INCREASED 
BONUS ISSUE 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of 
Second Broadmount Trust Limited was 
recently held in London. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr E. B. 
Montesole, JP, and his subsequent remarks 
at the meeting: 


Both gross and net revenue are the highest 
since the Company was formed thirty years 
ago. The usual strengthening of reserves 
will be noted~and substantial surpluses 
realised on securities sold have been used 
to write down each and all of the remaining 
investments to or below market value. 


We are recommending maintenance of the 
dividend on the Ordinary Shares of 39 7/12 
per cent (43d. per ls. Ordinary Share) and 
having regard to the larger capital this repre- 
sents an increase on last year’s distribution. 
We are further proposing to issue more bonus 
shares, two for three, thus increasing the 


Ordinary Capital from £60,000 to a round 
£100,000. 


Since the circulated statement was made 
the Chairman said that in the absence of 
unforeseen circumstances he felt reasonably 
confident revenue would be sufficient to pay 
a dividend of 3d. per ls. Ordinary Share on 
the increased capital. 


The report, etc., was adopted and the 
resolution enlarging the Ordinary Capital 
duly passed. 





JOKAI (ASSAM) TEA 


The annual general meeting of the Jokai 
(Assam) Tea Company Limited was held 
on November 4th in London, Mr G. A. 
Rainey (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: The results for the year 
under review are somewhat disappointing as 
compared with 1956, but in relation to the 
industry as a whole may, I think, be regarded 
as reasonably satisfactory. 


There was an unprecedented rainfall early 
in the season and this combined with low 
temperatures, adversely affected both crop 
and, to a certain extent, quality, and limited 
the production of second flush teas. Certain 


gardens of the company unfortunately also 
suffered from severe hail. 


Crop showed a decrease of some 400,000 Ib 
though despite these setbacks the recognised 
standard of quality was generally maintained. 


The average price obtained, however, was 
down by 23d. per lb, resulting in a reduction 
in proceeds of approximately £250,000. 


The burden of Indian taxation, etc., con- 
tinues to be a heavy strain on the industry, 
and the Indian Tea Association has been 
making the strongest representations to the 
Government of India. 


The profit shown in the Revenue account 
is £377,898 as compared with £643,258 last 
year. On the assumption that the company 
will qualify as an Overseas Trade Corpora- 
tion, taxation is estimated at £175,000. 

A final dividend of 5 per cent, free of 
tax, on the Ordinary shares is recommended, 
making a total of 10 per cent, free of tax 
(as against 15 per cent, free of tax). 


The report was adopted. 
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THE SUNDERLAND 
SHIPBUILDING DRY 
DOCKS AND 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 


MAJOR DEVELOPMENTS TO 
PROCEED 


NEED FOR CONSERVATION OF 
RESOURCES 


The fourth annual general meeting of The 
Sunderland Shipbuilding Dry Docks and 
Engineering Company Limited was held on 
November 5th at Sunderland, Sir H. Wilson 
Smith, KCB, KBE (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is his circulated statement: 


In my Statement twelve months ago I 
stressed that the Group results for 1956-57 
included certain exceptionally favourable 
features, but I added that, after discounting 
certain of these, your Directors would be 
disappointed if profits in the immediate 
future were to fall below those for 1955-56. 
The results now before you confirm the 
validity of both of those comments. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


Trading conditions worsened noticeably in 
1957-58 which had, in any event, got off to 
a bad start with the loss of production due 
to the shipbuilding and engineering strike. 
The Group’s activities are geared in the main 
to the shipping industry and, although the 
marked recession in shipping has not yet 
had its effect on the volume of current work 
in the shipyards, it has on our ship-repairing 
Company and on the marine work of our 
engineering Companies. The Group trading 
surplus fell from £1,067,621 to £889,746— 
the fall in the combined results of the 
engineering Companies being significantly 
greater, both in amount and in proportion, 
than the fall in shipbuilding and ship- 
repairing. On the other hand, total profits, 
before tax, buttressed by an increase in invest- 
ment income, though down on last year by 
£115,000, were £75,000 better than two years 
ago. 


The upturn in the Group’s investments, and 
in the income therefrom, is in the main the 
result of the increase of more than £2 million 
in the amounts received in excess of expendi- 
ture on work in progress and must not be 
regarded, therefore, as anything more than 
a temporary increase in liquid resources. As 
regards the cash balances of the Group, they 
always fluctuate within very wide limits, and 
the increase shown at the Balance Sheet date 
has no particular significance. 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


Despite the deterioration which has taken 
place in the shipping industry in the last 
twelve months, your Directors have decided, 
after very careful consideration, to press 
ahead with the major developments to which 
I made reference in my last Statement. They 
are satisfied that these schemes, when com- 
pleted, will add greatly to the efficiency and 
competitive strength of the Group. On the 
other hand, in the face of this costly develop- 
ment programme, combined with uncer- 
tainties about trading prospects, it is clearly 
more than ever necessary to husband the 
resources of the Group and to retain in the 
business a high proportion of current profits. 
It is for these reasons, coupled with the fall 
in Group profits and still more in trading 
profit, that your Directors recommend no 
change in the dividend distribution. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BANIR RUBBER ESTATES 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
Banir Rubber Estates Limited was held on 
October 30th in London, Mr Alex Douglas 
(the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


The crop harvested during 1957/58 
totalled 816,500 lbs compared with 877,000 
Ibs in 1956/57, the lower figure being due 
to some unfavourable weather experienced 
and to the reduction in the mature area of 
rubber as a result of mining operations. Net 
sale proceeds, after allowing for marketing 
expenditure, export duty and _ cesses, 
amounted to £65,471 compared with £75,138 
in the previous year being equivalent to 
19.24d. and 20.56d. per lb respectively. 


The profit on Production Account 
amounted to £19,454. To this is added In- 
vestment Revenue, Interest and Transfer 
Fees, totalling £7,596. Of this total dividends 
from our Trade Investments contributed 
£6,250. 


The total sum invested in our subsidiary 
company, Malayan Products Limited, now 
stands at £55,755. I am fully convinced that 
we shall shortly reach the stage when we 
shall begin to receive income from our 
investment. 


We continue to receive reports that Banir 
Estate is being maintained in very good 
order. Satisfactory yields are being obtained 
while every step is taken to win the maximum 
amount of latex from trees which will be 
felled either in areas to be mined or as a 
result of the replanting programme. 


The report was adopted and a total 
dividend of 25 per cent, less Income Tax, 
was approved. 


THE CARPET 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY — 


APPRECIABLY HIGHER SALES 


The Sixty-eighth Annual General Meeting 
of The Carpet Manufacturing Company 
Limited was held on October 30th at Kidder- 
minster, Mr E. H. O. Carpenter, chairman 
and joint managing director, presiding. 


Mr Carpenter in his published statement 
referred to the raising during the year of 
£650,000—6 per cent Debenture Stock out 
of which the Loan Stock outstanding had 
been repaid. Although capital expenditure 
had not been high during the period, there 
were substantial additions to plant now pend- 
ing. The Company would probably be called 
upon to provide more capital for the Asso- 
ciated Companies overseas, which he was 
glad to say had enjoyed a successful trading 
year. Tufted Carpets Limited had made 
marked progress for so young an establish- 
ment; in fact, Kosset Carpets had already 
become virtually a household word. 


Mr Carpenter also mentioned that the 
Sales were appreciably higher than in the 
last trading year, and there was a satisfactory 
increase in Trading Profits at £350,284 
(£246,896) ; net profit after taxation £157,412 
(£116,223). The Directors recommended a 
transfer of £40,000 to additional depreciation 
and £50,000 to contingency reserve. After 
the payment of the proposed final dividend 
of 10 per cent on the Ordinary Shares, 
making 124 per cent for the year on the 
capital as increased by the bonus issue of 
1 share in 5, there would remain £151,607 
(£142,610) to be carried forward. 


The report was adopted. 
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INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
AND INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


MR J. N. BUCHANAN’S 
STATEMENT 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
The Industrial Finance and Investment 
Corporation, Limited, will be held on 
December Ist, at 82 King William Street, 
London, E.C. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr J. N. Buchanan, DSO, MC, 
which has been circulated with the report 


and accounts for the year ended June 30, 
1958: 


In the early part of the year under review 
the country was confronted with the Sterling 
crisis, followed by Bank Rate at 7 per cent 
and the credit squeeze. Stock markets, not 
unnaturally, went through an_ uncertain 
period and conditions for financial operations 
became difficult. The remedial measures 
taken have brought about an improved posi- 
tion and in all the circumstances the results 
now before you may be considered as satis- 
factory. 


PRE-WAR CAPITAL 
RESTORED 


Towards the end of the Company’s year, 
your Board decided that the situation was 
sufficiently stable to permit the final step to 
be taken to restore the Company’s pre-war 
capital by writing up the nominal value of 
the Ordinary shares from 15s. to £1. 


About the same time we purchased, by an 
exchange of shares, Star Investments Limited 
which owns the business of Dawnay, Day and 
Company Limited and Colonel Julian Day 
has joined the Board. A happy relationship 
has been established and your Board is con- 
fident that considerable advantages will 
accrue to the Company. The effect of these 
two transactions is clearly portrayed in the 
Consolidated Balance Sheet. 


In this Balance Sheet the investments have 
been segregated into those held by Invest- 
ment Trusts and those held by Finance Com- 
panies. The distinction between the two 
types of company is that profits on realisation 
of investments made by Investment Trusts 
are not liable to taxation and are not avail- 
able for distribution by way of dividend. In 
a Finance Company such profits are subject 
to tax but may be used in payment of divi- 
dends. 


INCREASED MARKET 
VALUE 


The market value of our portfolio has 
increased substantially since June 30th, but 
it would be incorrect to infer from this that 
investment income will on that account be 
easier to maintain. If industry generally takes 
a more confident view of the economic 
outlook, that may be a good omen for 
1959-60, but so far, in the current year, 
profit margins in general continue to be 
under pressure. 


A number of interesting transactions are 
in course of negotiation and, subject to there 
being no major economic or political disturb- 
ances, the current year should again provide 
satisfactory results. 
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LONDON AND 
RHODESIAN MINING 
AND LAND COMPANY 


The annual general meeting of London 
and Rhodesian Mining and Land Company 
Limited, will be held on November 26th in 
London. The following is an extract from 
the circulated statement of the chairman, 
Brigadier S. K. Thorburn, OBE, MC: 


During the year under review the Com- 
pany traded for a profit of £76,920 as 
compared with £123,831 last year. From this 
profit must be deducted £35,388 in respect of 
taxation, leaving a net profit for the year of 
£41,532. After various adjustments your 
Directors recommend the transfer to General 
Reserve of £25,000, as well as the payment 
of a dividend of 5 per cent. 


_ After referring to the Company’s interests 
in Town Properties and Gold Mining, the 
statement continued: 


Ranching. About four years ago your 
Board realised that a new and progressive 
policy was necessary if your ranches were 
ever to play their full part in bringing in their 
share of the Company’s revenue. It was 
obvious that money would have to be spent 
on dams and fencing, and the breeding policy 
revised. This new policy was started some 


three years ago, and a great deal of work has 
been done. 


_ The Statement then outlined further steps 
in the reorganisation of the ranches and 
continued : 


Now as to the future: I see little likelihood 
of an increase in profits or dividend next 
year, but we are hoping that from then 
onwards the results of this reorganisation 
should begin to bear fruit. 


HOSCOTE RUBBER 
ESTATES 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Hoscote Rubber Estates Limited will be 
held on November 26th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated address of the chairman, Mr H. B 
Egmont Hake, CBE: 


Largely on account of the fall in rubber 
prices profit before taxation is some £18,000 
less than for the previous year. Fortunately 
taxation, at £9,277, is considerably less than 
the £23,200 of the year bg‘ore ; and ignoring 
the tax credit of over £15,000 which occurred 
then the comparable figures of profit after 
taxation are £57,227 for the year under 
review against £61,638 for the previous year. 


Our replanting programme for the year 
cost £33,032 and we have transferred this 
amount to Replacement Reserve: we have 
also allocated £9,504 to the Development 
Reserve, which also receives the benefit of the 
capital excess arising out of the disposal of 
Jeransong Estate and the Durian Tipus divi- 
sion of Pertang, and other small areas. 


Our policy of modernising the property 
continues: during the year we planted 294 
acres and for the current year we plan to deal 
with 323 acres. Though these programmes 
are a heavy drain on our resources, it is 
essential not only to keep pace with the 
rotational need to match obsolescence with 
replacement, if we are to look with confidence 
for a reasonable profit over the competitive 
years ahead, but also to clear off arrears of 
replanting as steadily as our resources will 
permit. It is satisfactory to know that all 
these young areas are growing well and pro- 
mise a fine contribution to our earning power 
over the years. 
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MIDLAND INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 


SALES OF ‘MIL’ PRODUCTS WELL 
MAINTAINED 


The twelfth annual general meeting of 
Midland Industries Limited was held on 
October 30th at Wolverhampton, Mr J. H. 
Bean, CBE (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from the Chair- 
man’s circulated statement: 


The net profit of the Group before 
taxation, amounted to £128,246, compared 
with £130,230 for last year. A smaller pro- 
portionate amount is absorbed by taxation 
so that the net profit after tax at £57,346 
exceeds that for last year by approximately 
£4,000. Your Directors recommend a final 
ordinary dividend of 44d. per share less 
income tax, making a total distribution on 
= Ordinary Shares for the year of 7d. per 

are. 


The financial position of the Group has 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


again improved; total net assets have 
increased by over £30,000 and liquid 
resources are at a high level. It has accord- 
ingly been decided to call an Extraordinary 
General Meeting in order to consider 
increasing the issued Ordinary Capital to 
£100,000 by the capitalisation of £15,000 of 
Reserves in the issue of three fully paid 
Ordinary Shares for every seventeen 
Ordinary Shares held. 


In my Statement last year, I referred to 
the fact that the first three months’ trading 
showed an increase over the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. This in fact 
was so but the introduction of the Govern- 
ment credit policy, in conjunction with cuts 
in Government expenditure, adversely 
affected the sales of our Agricultural Imple- 
ments, our Steam Appliances and the amount 
of Government Contract Work for the 
remainder of the year. 


The confidence I expressed that the Com- 
pany was well placed to meet this situation 
has been substantiated and our turnover for 
the year has been maintained. 


Sales of ‘Mil’ Steam Fittings were held 
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at a steady level over the year and the intro- 
duction of our recently patented High 
Pressure Hot Water Valve and Steriliser 
Control Unit should ensure an increasing 
turnover in this Division. Experiments are 
now being carried out with an improved 
design of mechanical steam trap and it is 
hoped that this trap will be introduced to 
the market early next year. 


The sales of the ‘ Mil’ Hydraulic Loader 
and its increased range of attachments com- 
pare favourably with last year and the intro- 
duction of a patented Buckrake and re- 
designed Industrial Loader should ensure 
our turnover being maintained during the 
current year. Our first quarter’s trading shows 
an increase over the corresponding period 
last year and indications are that whilst this 
advance may not be permanent your Board 
is confident that the Company is generally 
well placed to meet any change in situations 
and to take full advantage of whatever 
improvement may occur during this year. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 


at a subsequent Extraordinary General 
Meeting the proposed scrip issue was 
approved. 


wires 
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BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
9/- a line. 


_— SALE, as going concern, well known engineering 
company employing about 300. Southern England, 
Modern factory, total space over 40,000 sq. ft. Modern 
high production machine shop for light-medium work, 
hardening, enamelling, plating. Good small toolroom, 
optical jig borer. Experienced quantity production also 
A.LD. .approved for 20 years. Series of misfortunes 
beyond company’s control have resulted in £350,000 
Income Tax loss (approx.). Outstanding new designs in 
line with Company’s International reputation available. 
Write Box K.776, Willing’s, 362 Grays Inn: Road, 
London, W.C.1. ae 

DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA, INDIA 
and other Asian and Australasian countries are fully 
covered month by month in FAR EAST TRADE, 
Specimen copy free from 3 Belsize Crescent, London, 
N.W.3. Tel.: SWI. 4481. 

HINA NEWS ANALYSIS, independent weekly news- 

letter, now in its sixth year. Fully documented, 
weekly essay-reviews of every aspect of communist China, 
political, economic, cultural, based on objective analysis 
of the vernacular publications. For specimen copies 
apply: C.N.A., P.O., Box 5517, Kowloon, Hong Kong. 


MANUFACTURERS ! 
STYLING PROBLEMS ? 


Consult 
DESIGN & INDUSTRIAL STYLING COMPANY LTD. 
15 Moray Place 
Edinburgh 
Telephone :. CAL 6751 





7 CONOMIC DIGEST.” Supplies food for thought. 
Your office should have it ! Pub. monthly, Is. 6d. 
Spec. copy on request: Economic Digest, 28 James Street, 
London, W.1. 
HE LEICA SPECIALISTS City Sale & Exchange 
Ltd., 94 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
ELEPHONES, TELEPHONES, TELEPHONES for 
work and offices: We install and maintain for 
moderate rental.—Communication Systems, Ltd., TEMple 
Bar 4506. 
IKE the exciting Spanish flavour of Flamenco dancing? 
Here are two other fine Spanish flavours, equally 
irresistible—El Cid Amontillado and Fino Feria. Both 
are superb Duff Gordon Sherries. 
DOMINION OF CANADA THREE-AND-A-QUARTER 
PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1958-63. 

For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants 
due January 1, 1959, the BALANCES will be STRUCK 
at the close of business on December 1, 1958, after which 
date the Stock will be transferred ex-dividend. 

For the Bank of Montreal, Financial Agents of the 
Government of Canada, in London. 

E. A. ROYCE, Manager. 

47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 

November 1, 1958 













AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

































Airmail| Air Freight* 
Australia, New Zealand £10 6s. _ 
Canada eocecccacceces _— $25 or £9 
CO Ake sencecccese £9 ‘i _ 
eee £10 6s. - 
BO ADIGE éccccccccce . £9 Os. £7 10s. 
MONEE ecececcesocdes ee £7 15s. _ 
Europe Couceeeveueene £6 Os. —_ 
Ch -trenuerncewadaa £9 Os. £6 10s. 
Gibraltar, Malta ...... £5 Os. = 
Hongkong... ... 206. ae _ £8 15s. 
OE conaekeeeuceseud £9 0s. £7 10s. 
Indonesia ........ eeccee £9 Os. = 
Dom, OG We occ £7 15s. — 
WES ct eveurccvecne eoe £10 Ga. = 
Jordan and Lebanon .... £7 15s. = 
re £9 Os. me 
IOBETER cccccccccccccece £9 Os. £6 10s. 
OO Se ee £9 Os. —_ 
PENEEEES scccéccccecs £10 6s. _— 
Rhodesia (N. and S.) .. £9 Os. _ 
Se MEE a cécwsedes £9 Os. £7 10s. 
South America ........ £9 Os. — 
TEE . ¢-ct-cecoetenéuace £7 15s. £6 15s. 
TA, scccce Coccecceescece _— $25 or £9 
West Indies .......e.00- £9 Os. — 








* Approx. 24 hours slower than airmail. 








APPCINTMENT REQUIRED 


XECUTIVE OFFICER 34 years of age—BSc 
(Economics); majored in Accounting and Commerce— 
twelve years with Board of Trade, open to offers for 
suitable post in Industry or Commerce.—Write Box 1066. 


APPOINTMENTS 


EXECUTIVE ACCOUNTANT 


Exceptional opening for an experienced man of 
Outstanding personality in a large Group 
marketing consumer and capital goods under a 
Trade Mark which is a household word. There 
are a number of factories overseas. 


Selection will be made primarily on a basis of 
Personality and qualities of leadership. 


Approved applicant would find himself well 
remunerated with the usual perquisites of 
managerial office. 


Letters of application, which will be treated in 
confidence, should contain full details of back- 
ground, education and experience and be sent to 
Box No. 1062. 


ATHEMATICAL STATISTICIAN required by 

N.C.B.’s_ Pneumoconiosis Field Research (a long 
term investigation into the incidence of pneumoconiosis 
among mineworkers) in London. Duties include the 
development of new statistical methods and their appli- 
cation to the analysis of data collected by investigators 
in the coal fields. Extensive use is made of punch cards 
and electronic computing. A good honours degree in 
mathematics and preferably a qualification in statistics 
is required together with the ability to supervise other 
scientific staff. Good opportunities for promotion within 
the industry. Appointment (superannuable) according to 
qualifications and experience within scales £1,059-£1.468 
male, £1,011-£1,398 female, or £690-£1,202 male, £674- 
£1,147 female.—Write, giving full particulars, to Staff 
Department (X.1250/2H) National Coal Board, Hobart 
House, London, S.W.1, before 18th November, 1958. 


HARTERED Accountant required by old- 

established progressive British merchant com- 
pany in Singapore. The Company is part of a 
group and there are good prospects. The position 
is a responsible one and the successful candidate 
will, on occasion, be required to take complete 
charge of the Accounts Department. Home 
contract terms, free furnished quarters provided, 
good basic salary, plus high cost-of-living allow- 
ance, and provident scheme. Candidates under 
30 preferred.—Write Box B. 245, c/o Streets, 
110 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 


ADY Secretary required for West Africa in well- 

established export business owned by West African. 
Commercial experience and initiative essential. Age: 30-40 
years; 15 months’ service followed by 10 weeks’ leave 
in England. Starting salary £840 per annum. House, 
servants and transport provided free.—Apply, giving two 
references, Box 1067. 


a ANKARA UNIVERSITY 


Applications are invited for the post of Professor of 
Economics in the Faculty of Political Science, Ankara 
University, Turkey. Duties to lecture in English on 
Adva@mced Economic theory. to take seminars and train 
assistants. There will be opportunities for research. 

Candidates must have sound academic qualifications, 
desirably with substantial relevant publication to their 
credit. 

Basic salary £2,300 a year. Oversea allowance and 
allowances for children and for home education (£50-£100 
each). Free furnished accommodation. Local tax paid. 
Installation grant. First-class return passages, and for 
family. Home leave every second year. Medical assistance 
scheme. Employer’s portion U.K. superannuation paid. 

Secondment might be arranged in appropriate cases. 

Write, quoting N4 (58) and enclosing stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope, to Director, Personnel Department, 
65 Davies Street, London, W.1., for further particulars 
and application form to be returned completed within 
two weeks of receipt. 


MARKET RESEARCH OFFICER 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, KENYA 


To study the market in East Africa for a wide range 
of local agricultural produce and to advise on local 
market trends and potentialities. 

Candidates should have an Honours degree in Agri- 
cultural Economics, Economics or Commerce, but those 
with considerable experience, in a responsible position, 
of agricultural produce marketing may be considered. 
Age limit 45 years. 

_ Appointment on probation to the permanent estab- 
lishment with pensionable emoluments in range £939- 
£1,863 per annum or on contract/gratuity terms. Free 
Passages On appointment and leave for officer, wife and 
children up to a maximum cost equivalent to three adult 
Passages in all. Furnished Government quarters, when 
available, at moderate rental. 

Apply, giving brief particulars, to Director of Recruit- 
ment, Colonial Office, London, S.W.1, quoting BCD 
63/7/038. 


RADUATE required to serve shortened Articles with 


QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT 


A large Civil Engineering Company requires an 
executive to take charge of the accountancy and 
office management in a self-accounting branch in 
the United Kingdom. 

This is a permanent appointment carrying a 
substantial starting salary and with excellent 
prospects. Applications are invited from qualified 
accountants with experience of punched card 
systems and preferably with several years experi- 
ones in a comparable post in the Civil Engineering 

eld. 


we apply with all relevant details to Box 


For other appointments see page 559 


YOUNG Economist is required by the London Office 

of a rapidly growing industry for trade survey work 
in its Market Research unit. Applicants should be aged 
21-26, should have completed any national service com- 
mitments, and must possess a first- or second-class 
honours degree in Economics with subsidiary Statistics. 
This is a new appointment which offers considerable 
scope to an ambitious individual and the successful 
candidate will be expected to expand and develop the 
work on his own initiative. The starting salary will be 
in the range £750-£900 and conditions of service are of 
the highest order.—Send full personal details to Box 1072, 
quoting reference U/36. 

RITISH NYLON SPINNERS LTD. invites applications 


for a post at their new London Office in the Tariffs 
and Quotas Section of the Company’s Market Research 
Unit. The work is varied and interesting, covering a 
wide range of products and markets and involving con- 
tacts with outside organisations. Essential qualifications 
are a good Honours degree ; a keen interest in inter- 


national trade matters ; and ability to cope with detailed 
work. Previous experience in dealing with tariffs and 
quotas is desirable but not essential. Candidates should 
be under 35 years of age. Applications, which will be 
treated as strictly confidential, should set out full personal 
history and should quote reference U/2U0 to Personnel 
Manager, Pontypool, Mon. 


ESEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN THE ECONOMICS 
AND ORGANIZATION OF TRANSPORT 


JESUS COLLEGE, OXFORD 


The College intends shortly to elect to a Senior 
Research Fellowship in the Economics and Organiza- 
tion of Transport, under the terms of the endowment 
provided for the University by the Institute of Transport. 
The appointment will be for three years in the first 
instance, with the possibility of renewal for a further 


two years. The salary will be £1.500, and is subject 
to the provisions of the Federated Superannuation 
Scheme for Universities. The Fellow will become a 
member of the Governing Body of the College. with 
rooms in College and dining rights. He will be 


expected to enter on his duties as soon as possible after 
appointment, and in any case not later than October I, 
1959. 

The closing date for applications is December 31, 1958. 
These should be addressed to the Principal. Jesus College, 
Oxford, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 





CARRERAS 


—— was created, built up and 
sustained by the Baron family. The 
family retained a tight grip on its man- 
agement, owning well over half of the 
240,000 voting ordinary shares of £1 
each. The remainder of the ordinary 
capital—no less than £7,200,600, made 
up of 57,604,800 “B” shares—is vote- 
less and its owners have no say in the 
running of the company. As with other 
family businesses, the capital structure 
seems to have been adopted originally 
as a protective device against the possi- 
bility of absorption by another group. 

The structure was then preserved— 
with pride and interest no t playing 
their part. Carrefas has several time, 
before and since the war, made free scrip 
issues of non-voting stock, giving the 
family the opportunity of selling stock 
for cash without parting with a single 
vote. Now the Baron family is selling 
out, with no sop to comfort the voteless 
“B” shareholders who have fallen on 
lean days. The family did not appar- 
ently seek a bid, but when one came the 
opportunity was too good to miss. The 
chairman and the head of the family, Sir 
Edward Baron, is now 70 and the bid 
provided a chance of avoiding a forced 
sale to meet death duties. 

Thus control changes hands and 
Carreras will be merged into another 
business without consulting the interests 
of the “B” shareholders and without 
any necessity of having to make an offer 
to this powerless majority. The 
Rembrandt Tobacco Company, a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Rembrandt Tobacco 
Corporation (South Africa), acting 
through N. M. Rothschild and Sons, is 
the bidder at £5 10s. in cash for each of 
the 240,000 voting ordinary shares of £1 
each. Full acceptance will cost Rem- 
brandt Tobacco £1,320,000. The bid 
must succeed, for holders of over 75 per 
cent of the voting capital—representing 
the Baron family and its associates, in- 
cluding the Yapp trust—have already 
accepted it. The intrinsic worth of the 
Carreras voting shares is nothing like 
£5 10s. on investment and yield con- 
siderations ; the bulk of the bid price 
represents the price of a vote—the value 
of a small tail to wag a big dog—and the 
strong bargaining position of the Baron 
family. 

Since the end of August the Carreras 
“B” shares have risen from 2s. 3d. to 
3s. 6d. (by 55 per cent)—but since the 
bid they have eased to 3s. 3d. The voting 
£1 shares have soared from 30s. to 
102s. 6d. (by 240 per cent). Throughout 
this period the directors of Carreras 
made no statement at all about the possi- 
bility of a bid; it is understood that 
neither they nor their associates dealt 
in the market during this time, but there 
was a buyer in the market for what tiny 
amount of stock was offered. A rise in 
the market price—though not usually one 


of this proportion—often occurs in 
advance of a take-over bid, for there is 
nothing to stop the intending bidder try- 
ing to help matters along by picking up 
stock if he can. 

Carreras, when the bid goes through, 
will become a subsidiary of Rembrandt 
Tobacco. Its interests will be co-ordi- 
nated with those of Rembrandt’s two 
subsidiaries, Rothmans in this country 
and Rothmans of Pall Mall in Canada. 
The companies will continue to work 
independently, with Carreras selling its 
own brands and completing its move to 
a new factory at Basildon. Advantages 
may ultimately acetic from joint fe- 
search and buying policies and there will 
be some integration of manufacture, 
probably with some part of Carreras’s 
capacity being used to manufacture 
Rothmans’ brands in this country and 
Canada. The tobacco industry is in- 
tensely competitive and the merger, on 
the industrial side, could help both 
Carreras and Rothmans to maintain their 
share of the market and profits against 
the advance of the big battalions. 

But to the “B” shareholders in 
Carreras that may seem hardly to be the 
point. They will still hold a majority 
of Carreras ordinary capital, but in the 
amalgamated group they will remain 
powerless—as powerless as preference 
shareholders and without even a con- 
tingent right to power simply because 
they come last. Any benefits that may 
accrue from the merger must be a long 
way off. The only immediate comfort, 
if comfort it is, is that Carreras’s 
profits in the year to October 31st show 
“some improvement” on the 1956-57 
results, when a gross profit of £1,800,000 
was earned and an ordinary dividend of 
6 per cent was paid. They will contrast 
this crumb with the cake that the Baron 
family gets. But they will have to wait 
for anything better. 


FISONS 


I’ Fisons ready for a bound forward ? 

The yield of 4.8 per cent offered 
by the £1 ordinary stock on the 15 per 
cent dividend paid on the increased 
capital discounts growth and a more 
liberal dividend policy. Both are 
possible. The postwar history of Fisons 
has been of considerable capital growth 
(financed both by retained profits and 
appeals to the stock market), of conserva- 
tive dividends and of a low rate of 
return, on capital employed. 

Currently, about 75 per cent of Fisons 
sales is in fertilisers and as a supplier 
to subsidised agriculture, Fisons cannot 
expect to receive a big margin on those 
sales. This is the bread and butter side 
of the business and it will remain so, 
for the trend in fertiliser consumption is 
still upwards. The jam, if there -is to 
be any, will come from the chemical 
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division, So far, the operations of this 
division, especially the trading losses 
made by Fisons Pest Control, have kept 
the return on capital low. The division 
has been reorganised ; large sums have 
been spent on research; the pharma- 
ceutical business is now described by 
Sir Clavering Fison as “ one of the most 
prosperous and fastest growing in the 
country”; one of the chemical sub- 
sidiaries which has made losses recently 
has been closed down ; and the chairman 
looks forward to a “ substantial increase 
in income” from this side of the busi- 
ness. The growth in profits may be slow 
at first but the directors are hoping to 
build up the sales of chemical products. 


Year to June 30 
Consolidated earnings : 


1957 


Other costs 

Trading profit 
Other income 
Depreciation 


Net profit 
Ordinary dividend .... 
Retained profit 


Consol. Balance Sheet : 
Net fixed assets 
Net current assets . 
Stocks 


11,127,971 
. 12,298,519 11,918,434 
9,555,395 8,397,863 
3,362,983 3,746,856 
5,048,301 5,818,963 
Reserves 7,762,304 8,625,248 
Ordinary capital 5,804,863 6,902,211* 
* Including partly paid shares. 


Liquid assets 


But, even if investors cannot expect 
any big immediate growth in profits, they 
will recognise that the group is now 
much stronger financially than it was. 
The reduction in stocks has helped to 
swell liquid resources ; these are kept 
big in order to meet the swings in 
working capital needs in time with the 
seasonable flow of orders for fertilisers. 
But the rights issue of ordinary shares is 
now well in the past, capital commit- 
ments are down from £6 million to £3 
million and there are no further major 
capital projects looming on the horizon. 
The major item of expenditure still to 
be completed is the nitrogen factory at 
Stanford-le-Hope and this plant will not 
make any substantial contribution to 
profits in the current finaricial year. But 
looking beyond 1959 the directors of 
Fisons seem to be anticipating growth 
and a better return on capital. For in- 
vestors that can mean bigger dividends. 


STANDARD MOTOR 


ASSEY-FERGUSON’S sudden and 

opportunist bid in the summer for 
an important part of the equity of 
Standard Motor: severely jolted any 
ideas that an amicable—and sensible— 
merger of these two companies’ interests 
might be in view. The 8s. bid in cash 
by Massey-Ferguson for all the shares 
which Standard issued to ordinary 
shareholders in Miulliners (Holdings) 
when it took over that company in June 
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was made without consulting the 
Standard board and, though it was only 
partially successful, it raised Massey- 
Ferguson’s stake in Standard’s ordinary 
capital to 24 per cent. It prompted the 
directors of Standard Motor to a forecast 
of the expected profit and of a 12 per 
cent ordinary dividend for the year to 
August 31st, though only one month 
earlier the directors had said that the 
dividend would be “not less than 8 per 
cent,” as had been paid in 1956-57. 


Years to August 31, — —_ 
Gress OPOKE ociiccciscs 3,066,349 4,716,641 
Deprec. and amortisation. 2,188,829 2,391,610 
MO euiektenseua ne Cae 457,595 1,321,449 
ch ge SEE EC OEE CET 419,925 1,003,582 
Ordinary dividend ...... 318,665 541,068 
Ordinary dividend (per cent) 8 12 
Retained profits......... Dr. 38,594 314,160 


* Includes profits of Mulliners (Holdings) since 
acquisition. 


The preliminary figures now published 
are close to those disclosed last July. 
The combined profit before tax of 
Standard and Mulliners is £2,743,404 ; 
but the pre-acquisition profits of 
Mulliners are £418,373 so that an effec- 
tive gross profit of £2,325,031 compares 
with £877,520 in 1956-57. Clearly, 
Standard Motor, though its dependence 
on tractors holds down its average profit 
per vehicle, has shared fully in the re- 
covery and boom in the motor industry. 
The restoration of the dividend to 12 per 
cent, as paid in 1954-55, can be justified 
by current earnings. In itself it can be 
said to justify the price of 8s. 6d. on the 
Standard §s. units (to give a yield of 
just over 7 per cent). But a realistic 
price on these shares will depend on any 
further moves by Massey-Ferguson (if 
it makes any at all). Will it propose 
marriage, make a bid (as it did in July, 
1957) or will it return to the accumu- 
lation of shares in Standard through 
the market (as it did early in 1957)? 


ROVER 


a Land-Rovers and a range of 
more expensive motors, Rover was 
not seriously affected by the 1956-57 
recession that hit the manufacturers of 
smaller and cheaper models. It there- 
fore follows that its earnings have not 
boomed like those of other motor manu- 
facturers over the last twelve months or 
so. In the year to August 2nd. its gross 
profits improved by only £15,858 to 
£1,781,715. Net profits show a sizeable 
fall from £807,833 to £742,539, but this 
is entirely due to an accounting change. 
An alteration to the basis on which the 
company values its stock resulted in an 
increase of £461,480 in their valuation 
this. year, which in turn lifted the charge 


Years to end-july 1957 1958 

£ - 
Profit before tax ........ 1,765,857 1,781,715 
Was civeds ease eneede ee 958,024 1,039,176 
OOO MIG. eta tecededas 807,833 742,539 
Ordinary dividend ...... 268,710 269,695 

Ordinary dividend (per cent) 22'2 22'2 


for tax this year from £958,024 to 
£1.039,176. But if net profits for 1956- 
57 are recalculated on the same basis 
there is a rise in net profits from 
£726,235 to £742,539. The ordinary 
dividend has been left unchanged at 22} 
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per cent and it 1s still adequately covered. 
But the 5s. units have fallen from 
19s. 3d. to 17s. 9d., to yield 6.3 per cent. 


WOOLWICH AND LEEDS 


se building societies of the “ £100 
million plus” class account to 
September 30th, the Woolwich Equitable 
(assets £138 million) and, the Leeds 
Permanent (assets £116 million). A year 
which began almost at the nadir of the 
1957 crisis and ended almost at the best 
so far of the great recovery, and which 
thus included virtually the whole of the 
dear money period, presented excep- 
tional problems for these giant borrowers 
and lenders of other people’s savings. 
Students of the building society move- 
ment will find it enlightening to observe 
that they applied diametrically opposite 
treatments to those problems. 

Both societies had less money coming 
in for lending, though in the Leeds 
society this was almost wholly because 
of high withdrawals, whereas. the 
Woolwich figures show both a substantial 
fall in receipts from shareholders and a 
substantial rise in withdrawals. The 
Leeds society faced financial stringency 
with rigid orthodoxy ; it held its liquidity 
ratio unchanged at the massive ratio of 
16.17 per cent of total assets and within 
that £18.8 million of “liquid” assets it 
held nearly £8 million in truly liquid 
form, that is assets encashable without 
loss within a month. It cut its advances 
on mortgage sharply in order to do so at 
a time when it must have been besieged 
by unsatisfied mortgage borrowers. 


Years to Sept. 30 1957 1958 Variation 
£°000s £’000s {£’000s 
Woolwich Equit. : 
Received from share- 
NONNE < ca cokaaes 17,874 15,677 —2,197 
Withdrawn by share- 
holders(exinterest) 10,177 [1,373 +1,196 
Mortgage advances. 16,086 17,372 +1,286 


Liquid assets....... 21,399 18,630 —2,768 
Liquidity ratio ...... 16-04% 13-46% wed 
CGI WG ce cic sees 5,439 6,000 + 56l 
Reserve ratio...... 408% 4:34% pia 
i; |. Sere 133,391 138,406 +4,282 


Leeds Permanent: 

Received from share- 

holders (Cum. in- 

CRIN i ide kencce 21,148 24019 — 129 
Withdrawn by share- 

holders (Cum. in- 


WON cccicccees 13,520 15,667 +2,147 
Mortgage advances. 16,159 13,525 —2,634 
Liquid assets....... 17,904 18,781 + 877 
Liquidity ratio ...... 16-17% 16-17% ... 
a CEE 5,646 6084 + 438 
Reserve ratio...... 5-10% 5-24% hs 
Focal assets. ....cc< 110,709 116,127 +5,418 


The Woolwich society accommodated 
more of the public at a time when it was 
difficult to do so; it lent on mortgage 
£1; million more than in the previous 
year although it had £3} million less net 
new money coming in. The society’s 
cash and investments are nearly £3 
million down in consequence. 

The table shows the main figures of 
the two societies; they are less than 
strictly comparable, for Leeds is a 
northern society with a pass book 
system and draws up its accounts differ- 
ently from the Woolwich which has a 
share warrant system. The discrepancy 
carinot be big enough to falsify the main 
conclusion. Purists must hold that the 
Leeds reaction was the correct one, 





§51 
which might imply that the Woolwich 
society had done something which is in 
principle unsound. But a society as 
strong as the Woolwich can afford to let 
its liquidity ratio fall occasionally. It 
did indeed fall from 16.04 per cent to 
13.46 per cent but at the lower figure 
the ratio still seems adequate. Much 
must depend on what has happened to 
the investment portfolios of the two 
societies. But in the year that ended 
with a well established bull market in 
gilt edged it would be remarkable if 
both societies had not recovered a large 
‘slice of the heavy depreciation they 
suffered in the previous year. 


CROMPTON PARKINSON 


UCLEAR power added a speculative 
flaveur to the ordinary shares of the 
heavy electrical engineering companies.. 
The boom in these shares is long since 
over but it left in its wake a number of 
comparatively low yields. Crompton 
Parkinson’s §s. units were among them, 
for the company is a member of Atomic 
Power Constructions. This consortium 
was formed too late to bid for one of 
the four initial contracts for atomic 
power stations ; it is a likely but by no 
means certain candidate for the fifth one. 
The terms of such a contract may be 
stiffened now that more is known about 
the technique of building a nuclear 
power station, but a late-comer to this 
field also stands to gain from the accum- 
ulation of past technical experience. It 
would, of course, still have to spend 
heavily on research and development, 
damping down the profits it might earn. 
The possibility that this contingency 
could arise may have had its effect on 
Crompton Parkinson’s dividend policy. 
In the past this policy has been most 
cautious: for the five years since June, 
1953, the ordinary dividend was effec- 
tively left unchanged, the 25 per cent 
scrip issue in 1954 being followed by a 
scaling down of the dividend payment. 
But, a year ago the company made a 
§0 per cent scrip issue and in May the 
interim dividend was effectively raised 
from 4 to § per cent. The directors 
then said that this increase was not 
necessarily indicative of a bigger total 
payment for the year to June 30th. But 
some investors clearly thought the tide 
was on the turn, and when the final 
payment was set at 7 per cent (against 
the equivalent of 6% per cent) the §s. 
ordinary units were immediately marked 
down ts. 14d. to 12s. The increase in 
the total dividend from the equivalent 
of 103 per cent to 12 per cent was well 
below the more optimistic expectations. 
The shares have since recovered a little 
and at 12s. 43d. yield just under 5 per 
cent. 

That price is still governed more by 
the possibility of an atomic power con- 
tract than by the group’s achievements 
in more conventional electrical engin- 
eering. In this field, in which it is a big 
manufacturer of electric lamps as well as 
a big supplier of switchgear and gener- 


Company Affairs continued on p. 554. 
London and New York Stocks on next 
two pages. 
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. BRITISH FUNDS Price, | Price, : Gross 
Prices, 1958 AND Oct. ace Yield, Yield, Prices, 1958 Se ORDINARY Price, Non’ Rha 
—___—— GUARANTEED 29, 5, 195 ev. Bf | ee a STOCKS T958'| 1958°| lose 
High | Low | STOCKS 1958 | 1958 ; 1958 High | Low 58 
ae ee = ee : ~s. 4, aa. el . 
99136 | 96lig | War Loan 3%......1955-59 | 993, | 993,,| 117 6 | 3 4 91 ‘ is ancattemoene 
96l116 Funding 2,%.-.....1956-61 | 96'2 | 96lij¢ | 216 6 | 318 101 | 3476 | ogy Pel Poleme 21 | 30/ 0/4, | 8 
99233. | 96!3), | Conversion 2%. 1958-59 99215, 99-14- fy 12.6 | 3 7 41 | 597 Te csi a olvilles.......... eeee = 2 "56 
1s 3 a 13 1s - 2 a | Dorman Long.........£1 | 25/9 25/10'2| 7-73 
97'Si¢ 93316 Exchequer 2%.. o+--1960 | 97!3;6 | 9715i¢ 21211 313 2 20/7! 15/6 é: 3 a| Steel C f Wal £1 | 20/1! 20/7! 7-76 
991, | 9536 | Exchequer 3%......... 1960 | 995 | 997 | 23 2 | 312 4 | 37/02 | 23/8 8 b| 3 a| Stewarts & Lloyds .....£1.| 26/-— | 26/-" oa 
100!1y, | 95516 | Conversion 4!3%....... 1962 | 100'7;, | 10023. | 2 4 8 | 4 5 6 | 35/3 | 22/3 | 14 ¢| 6 a@| John Summers.........£1 | 34/- [34/6 | 8-12 
949, | 885, | Exchequer 3%...... 1962-63 | 941. | 94173, | 217 8 | 4 6 51] 26/3 | 17/9 7'4b| 4 a| United Steel ..........£1 | 25/3 §26/I', | 8-89 
101', 9971g | Conversion 43,%...... 1963 | 101g | 101', ee 4 810 34/- 23/- 4a 6 b| John Brown.......0.-- 30/3 32/3 6:20 
90!, 835, | Savings Bonds 3%...1955-65 | 89! 891, 3 1011 419 31] 9/41, | 6/9 lb 4 a| Cammell Laird .......5/-| 8/4'2 | 8/9 8:57 
82!, 775g Funding 356 s<ccess 1959-69 | 817, 82 at © 5 5 10! j 64/- 48/- 13 b > Swan Hunter...cccecs £1 | 58/6 58/3 6°18 
893, | 863, | Funding 4%........ 1960-90 | 9715,,*, gai, {| '} 9 $ [13 0 Ie aaa po ™ : jg a teteeees tl a eo 6-01 
80 75 _ | Savings Bonds 3%...1960-70 | 79, | 79% | 318 0 | 5 7 91 | ‘76 12/9 16 | ee | Comment... tight we 176 7s 
913, | 843, | Exchequer 2!2% ....1963-64 | 9076* | 90%, | 3 6 5 | 4 810! | 387 | 2873 | 42: a] 44 b| Alfred Herbert...... 37/- | 38/- | 5-49 
83! 16 785, Savings Bonds 2'% .1964-67 | 83* 83 316 2 419 101 | 1576 9/3 5 al 10 b| Ransome & Maries....5/- 14/10!2| 15/6 4 
; oc se0ed/ 2 84 
7434 695g | Savings Bonds 3%...1965-75 | 74! 743g 31610 | 5 8 II | 39/71, | 30/4! 3 a| 9!2b| Renold Chains £1 | 38/10!2 | 38/10!,| 6-43 
10371, | 99!, | Exchequer 545% ....... 1966 | 102'6 | 102g | 218 3 | 5 5 8B | 4279" | 2179 33,a| 834b_| Allied Ironfounders ....£1 | 36/6 | 38/6 | 6-49 
83!1)¢ 785, Funding 3%........- 1966-68 | 835, 835, 316 2 5 5 61 | 55/6 41/10!, 634 b 6 a| Babcock & Wilcox.....£1 | 51/9 54/3 | 4-79 
95!, 9i'g | Victory 4% ........ 1920-76 | 95 95 219 3 | 415 6¢ | 57/6 | 36/9 8 b} 4 a| British Aluminium.....€£1 | 51/3 | 57/- 4-21 
87 81916 | Conversion 3!2%....... 1969 | 8671, 863, 333 3 5 6 4 75/9 45/3 15 ¢} 20 ¢]| Davy & United........£1 | 75/6 75/6 5:30 
100!, 97\, | Conversion 5'4%....... 1974 | 100!;, | 1003), 228 5 8 7 | 55/4', | 34/7!2 5 a| 10 b} Guest Keen..... see | 53/10! | 55/4'2 | 4-15 
78316 7i'g | Treasury 3'9%...... 1977-80 | 777, 77g 310 9 | 5 6 INI | 63/42 | 41/- 4° a| 7 b]| Metal Box .......00..-£1 | 59/9 | 63/42 | 3°47 
774 703, | Treasury 3'3%...... 1979-81 | 767, 767, 311 1 5 7 O! | 54/6 43/9 3346 3344 | C. A. Parsons .........£1 | 51/6 53/9 2-79 
102! 98!, | Funding 5!2%....... 1982-84 | 102', | 1025, 3 1 4] 5 8 8e |] 27/9 | 23/- 15 6} 10 a} John Thompson.......5/— | 25/9 | 26/- 4-81 
67!4 60 Redemption 3% ....1986-96 | 67 66!4 3 60 5 0 41 | 74/4'2 | 48/6 7ipa| 10 b| Tube Investments...... £1 | 72/i' | 74/4'g | 4-71 
741. | 643, | Funding 3!,%..... 1999-2004 | 74, | 73, | 3 25 | 5 0 8/1 BUILDING, etc. 
7653 699;, | Consols 4% ..after Feb. 1957 | 75!5)¢ 75! s i 5 5 7 6f | 50/3 31/- 6 b 3 a} Associated Portland....£1 | 47/3 50/- 3-60 
69916 63! War Loan 3!,% ..after 1952 | 673,* 667,* a 0 § 5 4 4f | 19/7! | 12/7! 5 a 7!4 b | British Plaster Board. 10/- 19/41, | 19/71, | 6-37 
687, 6233 Conv. 3!,% ..after Apr. 1961 67316 67 ao 3 5 5 Of | 59/4! | 27/1, S ¢ 83, ¢ | Richard Costain ....... £1 | 57/6 59/4! 2:95 
60 545g Treasury 3% after Apr. 1966 | 59!g 58!4 2 § 5 3 6F 9/6 6/3 5 a 10 b | Crittall Manufacturing. iy 8/10!5; 9/1! 8-22 
$213) ¢ 463, ROE Be bs 9000s sseneaonn 5233 52! 215 4 416 4f | 57/6 36/1! 1553 ¢ 6 a] London Brick ......... 55/- 57/6 5-43 
51316 4633 Treasury 2'>% after Apr. 1975 | 503g 50 217 8 5 O 6f | 72/4!2 | 52/I', 12!'5 b 5 a! Turner & Newall.... FI i a 72/4'y | 4-14* 
9596 90!, British Electric 413% 1967-69 | 947), 941, $5 4 5 6 24 4113/9 78/9 7'3a | 20 b | Wall Paper Defd....... £1 (111/3  112/9 | 4-88 
765g | 72!6 | British Electric 3%. .1968-73 | 765, | 76, | 317 9 | 5 8.01 CHEMICALS | 
ae 4 — — 8; \e7a79 a 735g 3 1411 5 6 3 AND PAINT 
16 8 ritis ectric 41, 61516 87 3 68 § 6 7I 13/4! ; ' be 15 | 1 ' 
78x, | 72516 | British Electric 3139 1976-79 | 77g" | 77 e*| 311 3 | 8 6 21] doa, | 1a/iOla| ‘Ssb] Bea Bore ed een he | Herida | Ie | dae 
873, 8271, | British Gas 4%..... 1969-72 | 875, 875, 3 910 5 7 91] 7/72 | 4/10!) 12'9b] 7!,a| Brit. Ind, Plastics .....2/- | 7/I'2 | 7/I'2 | 5-61 
84 79\4 | British Gas 3/.%....1969-71 | 83% | 83!2 $43 4 5 7 11 | 62/6 42/10'2|' 5 a| 10 b| Fisons........... weeeefl | 57/9 | 62/6 | 4-80 
677, 6076 | British Gas 3%..... 1990-95 | 67!4* 67 28s 9 419 61 a ayn a b at = i. or “a 192 ait 4-51 
765, 72! Brit. T of 1968-7 ' 2 2 5a 5 nternational Paints ...4/- 2 5:94 
oe) ee eee eee ee | ae, | ee | 82 28 8 i ee fae | So] ee | eemeeie.n.....<- <0 5/— | 14/10lp| 15/1. 4-46 
2 4 rit. Transport 4%. . 1972 85716 853, a 5 7 2 at 
68!5;, | 60!5,¢ | Brit. Transport 3%. .1978-88 | 683), 6734 310 4 5 4 5) 4 2!/9 15/3 5 a] 11236] Pinchin Johnson ..... 10/- | 20/- 21/9 | 7:6 | 
a = ee. Sang ULSRSnSnaeoaseeeeeeeaeeeenaeeemee —— — — ——— ————<———=— —$——— nue aes | 
: -~ = ND D ; 
Prices, 1958 P | Price, | Yield, 55/9 | 47/- et PK cs deccrccceect £1 55/- | 55/9 | 5-38 |: 
a FIXED INTEREST On 3,| | Now's, | aoe & 49/3 | 39/3 S61 Sebleeee ............, él | 48/3 2/3 | 5.08 | 
Hh ~ STOCKS 1958 | 1958'| 1958 31 ha _ He c 147120 Decea Record ee 30/6 | 31 /6 | 5-55 FF 
i | } ~ c © br eek a cas ccsnde eves - | 51/3 /9* | 4% ; 
a a : — = = —F Saye 44/6 10 b 4 a| English Electric.. . £1 | 57/9 57/9 | 4:85 4 
| DOMINION AND COLONIAL | 40/3 29/9 344 6!, b | General Electric....... £1 | 38/- 37/9 5-30 | 
100!';, | 963, | Australia 315% ... we ceeeee «1954-59 | 100 991.* | 4 7 oF | 16/- | 10/3 12!2¢| 12!3 ¢ | Pye Defd. ‘A’ ........ 5/-| 15/9 | 16/- 3791 
1053, 977, | Australia 6%... .. 1974-76 | 104 1033, 5 12 10e | 89/- 74/6 ll b 6! a | A. Reyrolle ........... £1 | 88/6 88/9 3°94 
76! 73' SU e cscenneesseustveesee 1973-75 | 753, 7534 Se 7 FF MOTORS AND 
= - Jamaica S/o gapeeeensnnen green a. 97 6 411! AIRCRAFT 
4 a | New Zealand 6%.........cccec. 1976 2 1033, 5 13 3e I 71 1 ‘ei is ' 1 ‘ | 
lOl'g | 913 | Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% .....1976-79| 98° | 98¢° | 6 3 51] 46 °2| ar92 | ‘225 oo eee se? | a? | os 
745g 69 eager om a oeaeeen 1965-70 | 74!4 74 510 5/ — ie rf c te c | Leyland Motor ........£1 | 47/6 48/9 5-13 
RATION AND c c | Rootes Motors .......4/-| 6/- 6/3 2-56 
PUBLIC BOARDS 8/6 6/7'4 8c 12 ¢ | Standard Motor ......5/- | 8/Il, 8/6 | 7:06 
1005, 98', | Agricultural Mortgage 5'2%...... 1980-85 | 100 | 100 5 10 O/ | 26/6 14/4!) Il b 4', a | Dunlop Rubber. ney 23/9* | 24/4'2*) 6-22 
105 987g | Birmingham 534%.........00. ..-1974-76 | 105 | 104 5 7 3e | 42/3 28/- 5 b 2!) a | Joseph Lucas .......... 42/3 42/- 3°57 
923, De ANS cccccnanauesewecanne 1958-63 | 92!5 92!.* | 4 3 71 | 23/9 12/S'4 | 14 b| 7!2a/| Pressed Steel......... y- 21/1'2 | 23/9 4°53 
135'2 lt, Glasgow BAZ, neon es 1966-68 | 95" | 95* 5 8 Of | 46/42 | 32/9 20 ¢| 7!34| Triplex Holdings ....10/- | 45/4!, | 45/I', | 6-09** 

‘ i £. - * 7 | : 
eee | peepee omen ae ures | Bee | ae | 38 a | ieee | aime | eb] sae] Reamer toe ae |e | 
64 56 | Met. Water Board “B’ 3% 1934-2003 | 63! 63! 5 1 91 | 42/-° | 2973 5° —siteata.......a , | 4-76 

FOREIGN BONDS . ; so |aas | 2 5] "S20 tockee Siedelo MF | 33/11, | 32/10!y| 6-08 
a awker Siddeley ...... 2 2 ; 
10l', | 83 | German 7% 1924 (British Enfaced 5%)....] 99%, | 100% | .., | !00/6 | 82/9 | IS b} 5. a} Rolls-Royce........... £1 | 96/6 | 96/9 | 4:13 
180 154 German 5!2% 1930 (Enfaced 4',%)........ 178!5 17915 Es PAPER AND | 
18 123, Greek 7% ‘Tcheene icseho dnemeneker 1924 | 17 16! ee ' NEWSPAPERS | 
169 160 Japan 5% (Enfaced) .....-.......-.. 1907 | 16112 | 1613, Nil 44/9 | 26/6 8 b| 4!2a| Bowater Paper ........ 43/3 | 43/6 | 5-25 
119!, 105'5 Japan 6% (Enfaced) Sanaa wea 1924 | 119!, 11634 bes 48/3 27/9 5 a 9 b| Albert E. Reed.... 46/3 47/3 | 5:93 
53!4 48 | Uruguay 3'2% Bonds (Assented)......... 53'2 {| 53!,* 24/9 16/- 5 b SS Sc cicaswie 22/-* | 21/9* | 7:36 
23/6 8/9 Jina 12 b| Daily Mirror ‘A’...... 20/- 23/- 4:24 
NEW YORK CLOSING PRICES 29/- 18/6 5 a 12'3 b | Odhams san oe : ws 24/6 28/- 6°25 
ee eee Sate uenieaeaanaenien Sieieiivendiiesamiiiniiincai tal TEXTILE 
na tite Oct. | N 24/1! | 19/6 2a} 6l4b | J. & P. Coats .......... £1 | 22/10!) 22/10!) 7°65 
fy | om. ev. Oct. | Mow: | Sard | taytes| 52a] 5 Bl bine Semmeers oo... | 19/9 7| 20/- 10-00 
| sis ; s | $ Isis 29/3 29/1003 Hainb| 5 | Lancashire Cotton «.---£1 | 38/3 | 39/- “7 
Ath. Topeka... | 253g | 25!g |Boeing........ | 565, 55!g | inter. Nickel ..| 90! | 8835 | 30/— 2¢ 24 | Patons & Baldwins..... 35/6 | 36/ 
Can. Pacific....| 29'2 | 30 Pilanece...... 2534 | 26 Inter. Paper... (I 15! 11835 6/8'4 | 4/10! S « 4 a/| Salts (Saltaire)........ 5/-| 6/1", 6/- 8-33** 
Pennsylvania... | 167g* | 165g | Chrysler...... 533g | 5334 | Kennecott..... 99 99 47/9 | 38/4!2 10 b 5 @/| Woolcombers.........£1 | 46/6 47/- 6-38 
Union Pacific .. | 313g | 3234 | Col. Palmolive. | 8234 85 |Monsanto..... | 36 36!,4 | 16/3 | 10/1', 6 Nil | Bradford Dyers........ £1 | 15/I', | 16/- ws 
Amer. Electric. | 52!4 | 50!g*| Crown Zeller.. 5534 | 553g | Nat. Distillers . | 27!, | 2675* 48/4'. | 33/1". | 22!2¢| 22!2 € | Calico Printers ........£1 | 36/6 | 37/6 — 12-00 
Am. Tel. & Tel.. 194g |195'2 | Distillers Seag.. | 33 | 33!4 |Pan-American..| 20!4 | 213, | 30/3, | 19/7 | 5 3 a | Courtaulds...... wees Ll | 27/9* | 29/4*, 5:4 
Cons. Edison .. | 5834 | 5834 | Douglas....... 7'g | 57 Procter Gamble | 72! | 7234 13/7', 8/10ln) 15 b 3 | Jute Industries....... 10/- | 9/- | 9/4! aoe 
Int. Tel. & Tel.. | 54!4 | 53'g ]Du Pont ...... re 195!) | Radio Corpn... 39° | 40% | '9/- | 15/3 My¢ |) Tz €| Tootal.....+-.++..0+e. £1} 17/1 | 17/41. 8°63 
eo a - = —. ae ae — —, a Roebuck. | 34 34! DRAPERY & STORES 
nited Corpn.. 8 g | Ford Motor ... 8 8 hell Oil ...... 84 =| 837, ! 3 Bs bs 3-60** 
Western Union | 255g | 277g | Gen. Electric ..' 67'2 | 70 Socony-Mobil.. | 48!4 | 48!4 aie? 33/6 ? a 0 eee a eye | ee 6-06** 
do CEE | 877g | 86'2 |General Foods. 66!'4 | 8634 | Stand. Oil Ind.. | 483g | 48!, 29/- 17/3 See) ee OD eS We ccs sinciacs 5/- | 27/4!2 , 28/9 5°65 
Aluminium.... | 34 33'4 |General Motors 48!4 | 50!4 |Stand. Oil N.J.., 58 | 5834* | 77/- 55/6 1244 8 aaa £l | 69/- 77/- 4-55 
Amer. Can..... | 50 485, | Goodyear ..... 985g 1045, | 20th Cent. Fox. | 32!g | 323, 30/9 | 20/3 25 bi 10 a | House of Fraser ‘A’...5/-  28/1!,* | 30/9* 5-69 
Am. Smelting... | 5033  49!, | Gulf Oil....... 118! 124'y | Union Carbide. 1143, |1183, 19/3 | 13/ It, 7 ¢ 7'2a | Lewis's Investment ...4/- | 18/3 1 19/3 | 3-53 
Am. Viscose..." 35!2 | .38!4 | Heinz......... | 56 57 ee 87 | 89 51/6 | 37/3 10 a! 22'2b/| Marks & Spencer ‘A’..5/- | 50/3 | 51/4'2 | 3°16 
Anaconda ..... 6l'g 6055 Int. Bus. Mach.. '428!, 443 West. Electric. 675g 687g 33/- | 2t/- 20 »b 12'2 a | United Drapery ...... 5/- | 32/12 | 33/- 4-92 
Beth. Steel .... | 525g 52 Int. Harvester .| 38!4 | 403g | Woolworth ... 50!4 | 49Ig 48/4', | 34/7'4 2623; b | 13'3a  Woolworth.......... 5/- | 48/3 | 48/4. 4# 13 
' ’ ‘ — 
> Ee dividend. t Tax free. $ Assumed average life 9! years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in £. || Ex capitalisation. | Ex rights. (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. 
(c) Year’s dividend. 


(d) Capital distribution Is. 6d 


. per share. 


(e) To earliest date. 


(f) Flat yield. 


(g) Equivalent to 7-2 steriing. 


(h) After Rhodesian tax. 


(I) To latest date. 
Dollar premium?! 
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553 
ices, 1958 Last Two Price, | Price, | Yield, Prices, 1958 Last T i ice, | Yi 
Pr : yoy aS - 29, | Nov. 5, | Nov. 5, Dividends ba op a 39, Now's. Now 
High | Low 0% ey ee | ee Te tae (a) (6) (c) 1958 || 1958; 1958 
aa on ae — — = — = = a Ss 
BANKING ° x euscenaAnaous % 
e e ‘° ° ° 
° ° 39/9 15/9 ¥ a| 22!5b| Assoc. Brit. Picture ...5/- | 39/6 39/9 3-77 
I 31/9 é b ¢ @ | Darelags 6c ciccccs. «+e £l | 48/6 50/3 4-78 2 2 os : 
a a | @b| See| Uepte-........0.... £1] 6179 | aj | 4-e9ee] 2%, | | Bae) Mab | British Match ......... £1 | 42/9 | 44/6 | 4°94 
81/3 | 57/6 9 b| 9 a| Midland .............. £1} 79/3 |80/3 | 4-49 | “9/¢2 | 28/ a | British Oxygen........ £1 | 43/9 | 44/3 52 
9 b| 9 a| National Provincial ....£1 | 82 43 / 6/9 13 b| 4 a/| British Ropes ........ 2/6| 8/6 8/6 5-00 
83/9 | 59/3 id /6 | 82/9 5 
' ™ 58/6 | 31/6 6i4a| tllgb| Glaxo...........0.. 10/- | 53/9 | 58/6 2-99 
53/9 36/- 6'4b 5 a| Westminster ‘‘B’’..... £1 | 51/6 52/6 4:29 52/10! | 31/3 4b 10 ie ope 5 50/6 NOly| 4-73 
@/- | 47/9 Mob) Mee| Oleerict...........00c £1 | 62/3 | 62/6 4-80 1496/- a a Cee lien e bane | 32 = sa 
17/6 | 12/1'2 7'2b PaO | PUM. ids icccnades 5/-| 17/- 17/6 4:29 10/9 | S/T, 12! ¢ 5 7 Sank: Ceeenivetion or rovtt 10/3 5.44 
30/6 | 21/42 | 6 b| 5 a| Com. Bk. of Scot. ““A'10/- | 29/3 | 30/- 3-67 | 14/5!4 | 11/84 | 224,¢| 22!,¢| Sears “A”...........5/—| 14/0% | 14/5! | 7-79 
60/- | 46/- 7b} 7 a| Royal Bank of Scotland .£1 | 58/9 | 59/- 4:75 | 59/9 | 44/- 7b} 6!4a | Thomas Tilling ........£1 | 57/6 | 58/6 4:53 
36/- | 27/6 4b 4 a| Barclays D.C.O........ £1 | 35/3 36/- 4-44 1102/9 | 70/6 6 a| Bib | Unilever..........000. £1 | 96/3 |101/- 3-46 
45/- | 31/3 7'5b 7!4 a | Chartered Bank ....... £1 | 45/- 44/9 6-70 40/7'2 | 24/3 7'2b 334 | United Glass Bottle....£1 | 37/9 | 40/7!2 5-54 
£273, £20 $2-10c | $2-25 Royal Bank of Canada $10 £273 £27'4 3-04 36/- 26/- t44ga | tl0 b | United Molasses..... 10/- | 35/- 36/- 6°84 
£195ig — “— — | < ene ee = £19516 19g ap | | 
29! 534 c c | Bank of New S. Wales. 285g] | 28358 5-07g | | sei ae : 
u/6 | 28/- 5 b| 4 a| Bankofldn. &S.Amer..£1 | 31/3. | 31/3. | 5-76 ars 3/1 Pues fe fs ~ eonneee 7 ae) lat, | a5" 72 
£183, | £137, 17! b 7!, a | Royal Dutch ........ 20fl. | £177g | £175, | 2-68 
FINANCIAL 165/— 1117/6 | $1334 | +5 a| Shell Transport........ £i \160/— 158/I'2 | 4:12 
29/- | 18/- 24a 2'5 b | Alexanders ........... 28/- 28/6 3-51 88/- | 41/6 oe eee Uleramar ........... 10/- | 87/- | 87/- .. d 
me 29/6 5b} 5 a| National Discount “B’’ £1 ri 42/6 4-71 | 36/- | 25/6 13'gb | 7!3a| Wakefield C.C....... 10/- 33/6 | 35/3 5-84 
58/6 40/9 6!4b 6!4a | Union Discount ....... £1 | 57/- | 58/6 4-27 SHIPPING 
39/6 32/9 3623 ¢ | 18!3a | Commercial Union....5/— | 38/3 | 39/6 4-64 43/6 | 27/7, - b 6! a | Brit. & Com’wealth. .10/- | 42/-* | 43/6* 4-60 
n/6 |102/6 12!pa | 15 b | Employers Liability ....£1 |118/9 12/6 4:49 | 23/9 16/6 ae ee eee £ 20/3 oa 
75/- |117/6 | t16-2a | t16-2b | Equity & Law... 8/6 pd. |165/~ —175/- 2-74 | 35/6 | 27/3 1045¢} 10 c| Furness Withy 33/6 5-97 
62/6 |113/9 60 b| 40 a/| Legal & Gen.......... 5/- 155/- §162/6 3-08 20/- 14/6 10 a} 10 6b | London & Overseas 20/- 5-00 
13/- | 86/3 | $50 b| t20 a| Pearl........... eee e5/= '110/6 — |113/- 5-39 | 37/6 | 22/- 8 b| 3 a|P&O Defd........... 35/6 6-20 
Bii/3  |154/- do wae Prudential “A” ......4/- 202/6* 2411/3 4:87 17/9 | 12/- 5 ¢| Nil | Reardon Smith 15/6 a3 
76/6 | 63/9 8 b| 8 Royal Exchange........£1 | 74/— | 76/6 4-18 | 25/6 | 19/3 72 ¢ 9 c¢| Royal Mail ........... | 24/3 7-42 
33/I', | 16/- | 13'9b| 10 @| Bowmaker........... 5/- | 31/6 | 32/10!,| 3-80** MINES 
21/4 | 16/102} 7!gb| Tha Loataed Banking..... 5/- | 18/3 | 19/3 3-90 }161/10'o 15/- 60 b| 20 aj} Anglo-American..... 10/— |161/10!, 160/- 5-00 
109/- | 73/3 4G) WH OPI, cicc ivncccccccs £1 |108/- 109/- 3-67 |101/3_ | 73/9 10 a| 15 b| General Mining........ ra 1100/7! 100/7' | 4-97 
38/3 | 19/9 I7!4 b 10 a aa oh 35/-* | 38/3* 3-59 45/10! | 36/7'4 80 b 40 a/| Union Corporation ...2/6 | 45/6* 44/4! 6-76 
12/10!g| 7/11 10 ¢| 10 c]| Cable & Wireless..... 12/9 | 12/10! | 3-89 31/4'2 | 23/101,| 55 bj} 50 a| Daggafontein......... 5/- | 31/- 31/4! | 16-73 
19/4! | 7/10'4 loa 2'2 b | Land Securities...... 17/7T'2 | 19/4! 3-10**} 1111/3 76/3 40 a| 60 b| Free State Geduld ....5/— |110/7', |108/9 | 4:60 
15/10, 8/7'2 S5i2¢ | 2!2a | London & County 14/101 IS/I'y | 4:41** oe | 56/- 30 a/ 35 b Hartebeestiontein -.-10/- | 64/- | 63/- | e322 
| - 46/6 50 a| 50 b resident Brand ...... 5/- | 63/9 | 62/3 | 8 
ea ee. 110/7'2 | 84/41, | 60 a| 80 b| Western Holdings ....5/- |110/- |108/9 | 6-44 
57/9 | ' = a 
116/10, 80/7!, | 120'6 a0 hee a. “eft Ati Ihie/ 101, 8.56 
40/- 27/- 22'4 cj 30 c Allied Bakeries ‘‘A”’ .5/- 37/9 37/- 4-05 $169 $1323, | $3-75c¢ } $3-75c International Nickel. r n.p.v. $i6I'4 $1583 | 4-21 
24/3 | 13/4'g | 20 ¢ 7 a| Beecham Group...... 5/- | 21/9 24/9 4:04 8/6 | 6/417 20 a 5 b| LondonTin.......... 4/-| 7/9* 7/Thy | 13-11 
10/7, | 6/8'4 | 2!2a| 7 b | International Tea..... 5/~ | 9/10!) 10/7'2 | 4-47 | 83/112 | so/71, | 10 @| 30 b| Rhod. Anglo-Amer. ..10/- | 78/I':*| 76/3* | 5:25h 
70/9 | 40/1'5 S-a| %¢b| }. Lyons “A™..... vse eft | 69/6 | 70/9 4:00 | 19/9" | 17/10, | Iy4a | _6!4b | Rhod. Selection Tst. ..5/= | 18/7!2*| 18/7! | 1. 96h 
18/- 13/7! 5 b | Dt Me nis <ddeciaaed 10/— | 16/10'2 | 17/6 5-71 62/4'2 | 45/7!y oe 26 = | ae toa “~ : “io | wy? | sovait | 438 
31/9 | 15/6 15 b| 5 a| Schweppes....... e++e5/— | 30/— | 31/9 4-72°*] 9/9" | 6/I0l>| | toga |  4¥¢b | Roan Antelope ....... 5/-| 9/1*| 9/-* | 2-89h 
70/- | 48/9 12 b | 4'4a | Tate & Lyle........... £1 | 69/- | 70/- 4-71 67/- | 42/6 *| anh! te Tanganyika Cons.....10/- | 65/3 | 62/6 | 5-20 
58/= 47/4'2 5 a! 10 b | United Dairies ........ él 55/6 56/9 | 5-29 11/6 7/1015 60 ¢ | 13!3 4 MRR he 2 5/- } Hi/t'y | 11/4!4 26-37 
B/- | 31/- SG ee) Milie cas ccccivccsices £1| 41/3 | 43/- 5-35 
| Bass. ' TEA AND RUBBER 
= ! 1 ! wddeqeoneees - 4-76 
ait ee | atte ete — “oe | ins rye | 6.02 | 26/- | 19/6 | s21,@/ to b Cons. Tea & Lands.....£1 | 26/- | 25/9 | 16-89 
49/6 | 37/- is Bl 10 | Gomness ccc llioye | 4876 | 49767 | 5-05 | 27/9 | 20/- | 45 | $5 b| Jokai (Assam).......... £1 | 24/- | 24/6 | 14-20 
5/6 Sy | we bl a | tte ais: ae 12/9 13/6 | 5.19 | 22/3 17/6 6 a| 10 b| Nuwara Eliya.......... £1 | 19/3 19/9 | 16-20 
76/6 | 36/6 y a 7'3.a | Watney Mann Defd. ...£1 | 75/- 76/6 5-49 I/I 134 | AL 16 b 4a)! Grand Central deeewes 2/-| 1/6 1/4!q 29-09 
100/- | 75/6 8 a| 17 b| Whitbread “A’’....... £1 | 91/6 —100/- 5-00 =. — Z a 7 b | — i seteees 2 we 7 | 29. = 
| | . } ” | c ci} nite erdang......- = 2 4 
sm | aire? | 1620) TS S| Brita tumer: Tobacco 10) | o/s | Sait, | S06 | 63/3 | 46/—" | 12!na| 37'2b | United Sua Betong.....£1 | 59/9 | 63/3 | 15-81 
sat | 37/8 lityb | Blp@| Imperial Tobacco ......£1 | 49/- | 49/3" | 8-12 | 61/3 | 43/9 | 5 a| 1212b. Harrisons & Cros. Defd. £1 | 60/- | 58/9 | 5-96 
THE ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
(December 31, 1957=100) LONDON 
The Economist Indicator 
Price Index Average Yield per cent 1958 | tndicator® | Yield % ) 1958 - 1957 
GROUP ri eee sg e a ae. ae a ~ High | Low | High Low 
Oct. 29, | Sept. 30, | Oct. 28, | Oct. 29, | Sept. 30, | Oct. 28,} OC 8 | » 322°? £8 ___—— —_—— 
1957 1958 1958 | 1957 1958 1958 " 9 207-1 5-37 233-5 166-1 25-0 | 171-2 
— Seco Re pig neanmnaatiy a 226-9 ao (Nov.5) (Feb. 26) (July 10) (Nov. 6) 
FINANCIAL :— | | se); ae ~ * 7953= 100. = 
Te | 96-7 | 124-6 | 129-3 5-94 | 4-63 | 4:52 
Msurance (Industrial Ord.). | 99°5 120-6 124-1 6:5 . ° ‘; ; . 
Investment trusts......... | 97-7 | t27-6 | 1322 | Sor | 4-42 | 4-33 |. ———— ‘ Racneiel Times fadicss __ neath 
Property companies....... 95-3 | 149-8 | 160-3 6:24 4:36 4-26 Ord | Ord Fined 214% Sunnie 
INDUSTRIALS :— 958 | Indext Yield | Inc. — Marked 1958 1957 
Electrical engineering wer 104-0 | 117-4 | 123-8 6-02 4-0 4-0 oh a ae ae — ey Peels — _— 
NE eae a eeeews | 103-0 117-6 | 121-3 6:1 . . ; , - - : . 
Motors and aircraft ....... | 102-9 | 117-8 | 120-7 | 6-48 | 5-82 | 5-70 | Oct 28 | ere | 6S | Se | 4c | ss | ate | ake 
Shipbuilding bat enweanneke 102-4 105-3 | 101-1 7-17 7-38 7-23 ~ 31 208-0 5-51 | 92-69 4-76 12,504 (Nov. 5) (uly 9) 
Ma yatta ae: . =6| ONES | ONN46 a 8-58 8-34 " | ; : 
| Nov. 3 209-6 5-47 92-59 4:76 16,599 Low Low 
Breweries. ....-.eeeeeee 3 a. HM aa po a 4 | 20-3 5-43 92-65 4-77 15,804 154-4 159-0 
NNR 6 csaca'g ce wares | : | 10- , i ‘ ; ” , s ° . 
ae and rayon textiles. | 97-5 95-0 | 98-9 9-9] | 8-91 8-46 »o 5S | 211-6 5-42 92 — | 4-78 | ie oe 25) | Cm 5) 
ool textiles ............ 101-8 98-9 | 102-4 8-46 . Sen ee ee = =A 
Chemicals.........0.2002. 96-3 | 125-4 | 124-9 | 5-70 | 4-62 | 4:64 t July 1, 19950100, =. $ 192 OO. 
Meas cucoe Seucceincs | ai-8 | 114-0 | 115-8 5-81 5-75 5-68 NEW YORK 
WIE os ceciciincévetad | 102-9 | JIS-I ihted 7:63 5-74 5-46 ____ Standard and Poor's Indices (1941-3=10) 
TOTAL:— 425 ‘ Yield Yield | Gove Yield 
Capital Goods............. 103-0 | 117-3 120-7 | 6-42 | 5-81 5-71 1958 indus- % | Rails | % | Utilities| % Bonds % 
Consumption Goods ........ | 97-7 | 123-0 | 128-9 | 7:74 | 5-91 | 5-67 trials =a or ee oe ce 
Ordinary, all classes ...... 00-4 | 119-9 | 123-8 | 6-96 | 5-72 | 5-57 | OF 8 | 31) | a4 | 5: | st | sec2 | 4:33 | soca: | acs 
— btde whee eunaees 96-9 102-5 102-7 6-57 6-21 6-20 es 2 54-70 3-41 | 30-92 5-03 39-25 4-20 91-35 3-76 
ND wicsitaccwewass 99-2 106-3 106-7 6-52 | 6-09 6-07 - 99 | 54-73 3-41 | 31-92 4-86 39-74 4-18 92-00 3-70 
Consols 21% 22.0... cee. | 98-7 | Wee | 127 5-48 | 4-84 | 4-80 _Nov. 5 | 55-65 3-35 | 32:28 | 4:80 | 40-26 | 4-13 | 91-57 3-74 
425 Industrials:—1958: High, 55-65 (Nov. 5); 


** Yields based on assumed dividends:—Babcock & Wilcox. 13%. 
London & County, 623%. 


Uoyds Bank, 15%. 
se per cent. 5/11/58) 





Salts (Saltaire), 10%. 


Boots, 1425%. 
Schweppes 30%. 


Bowmaker, 25%. 


Debenhams, 30%. 


Steel Co. of Wales, 8%. 


E.M.1., 
Triplex, 27! ee 


2623%. 


Guest Keen, 11',%. 
Turner & Newall, 15%. 


Low, 48-20 (jan. 10) 


Land Securities, 6%. 
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ating equipment, Crompton Parkinson 
has continued to prosper. In the year to 
June 3oth, its gross profits advanced by 
£144,073 to £2,687,577 and its net 
income by £53,182 to £1,112,429. From 
this sum, the net ordinary dividend 
absorbs only £400,615 and the emphasis 
still seems to be on ploughing back. 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


HE public has no direct interest in 

Associated-Rediffusion, but the size 
of its first profit was enough to make 
investors gasp and to set off a further 
buying spree in shares with a commercial 
television flavour. A trading profit of 
£5,108,216 after depreciation for the year 
to April 30th replaced a loss of £626,228 
for 1956-57. Nothing has to be found 
for income tax and no dividend is paid, 
so that the massive profit of £4,824,015 
has been used to cut down advances 
made in the years of losses by share- 
holders. By the end of April these 
advances had been brought down from 
£4,750,000 to £1,187,500 and since then 
the £500,000 in a 6 per cent loan stock 
has been redeemed and all outstanding 
temporary advances repaid. A capitalisa- 
tion of £44 million from the profit and 
loss account is proposed ; that will raise 
the capital from £500,000 to £5,000,000. 


WILKINS & MITCHELL 


HE issue of 1,062,696 5s. ordinary 

shares in Wilkins & Mitchell, the 
manufacturers of “Servis” washing 
machines and machine tool makers, at 8s. 
each, could scarcely have been better 
timed. The issue terms were fixed 
before the bonfire of HP restrictions was 
lit but Wilkins & Mitchell is just the kind 
of company to benefit from their abolition 
and from any increase in sales of durable 
consumer goods. Moreover, industrial 
equities continue to boom and there are 
some, but not very many, new issues of 
ordinary capital on offer; George 
Braund’s issue of 600,000 ordinary shares 
of 5s. each at 6s., for example, was over- 
subscribed twenty-five-fold. In Wilkins 
& Mitchell’y case, over two-thirds of the 
3,360,000 5s. shares are held by the 
Wilkins family (who will continue to 
manage the business), and firm accep- 
tances on sub-underwriting terms have 
already been received for 366,022 
shares, leaving only 696,674 shares 
for public subscription. The whole 
of the issue is underwritten by the 


stockholders, Rowe and Pitman, at 
3d. per share (including sub-under- 
writing at 13d. per share). The shares 


at 8s. offer a yield of 85 per cent, on an 
anticipated 13 per cent dividend covered 
over two ond a half times by earnings 
in a section of the market where returns 
of only § per cent are now not uncom- 
mon. On Thursday it attracted the 
stags as well as the institutions and the 
issue was very heavily oversubscribed. 

The Wilkins & Mitchell group is a 
leading manufacturer of washing 
machines, selling its products throughout 
this country. It has agents and distri- 
butors in sixty other countries and thirty 
per cent of its sales are made overseas. 
It also manufactures power presses, 












COMPANY AFFAIRS 


chiefly for the motor trade, but also for 
the aircraft, electrical, and general 
engineering industries; exporting a 
quarter of them. But its profits, like 
those of other manufacturers in these 
markets, have fluctuated quite widely: 
falling from a peak of £418,068 in 1955 
to £250,868 in the following year before 
recovering to £362,217 in the year ended 
March 31, 1958. Now that the HP 
brakes are off, the chance that the 1955 
record will be passed is good, for sales 
and profits are already above those 
recorded in 1957-58. Expansion, how- 
ever, has to be paid for and about 
£350,000 has been spent on plant in the 
past three years; over the last six 
months the bank overdraft has risen 
from £55,474 to £158,080. The group 
will have to fight hard against strenuous 
opposition for its place in an expanding 
market. That, coupled with the fact that 
the company remains essentially a family 
business, can have its effect on dividends. 


BRITISH VAN HEUSEN 


MALGAMATED COTTON MILLS’ bid for 

all the ordinary share capital of 
British Van Heusen is not an example of 
two firms in the cotton industry creeping 
under the same umbrella for their mutual 
protection. British Van Heusen has 
been earning consistently good profits— 
£263,170 in 1957, compared with 
£256,255 in 1956—and has _ branded, 
well-advertised products to sell. Since 
1955 Amalgamated Cotton has earned 
profits a little in excess of £1 million per 
annum ; the latest figures available are 
for the nine months to September 28, 
1957, which show a trading profit of 
£864,379. The bid is 25s. cash for every 
5s. ordinary share in British Van Heusen 
—ex the maintained interim dividend of 
10 per cent just declared by Van Heusen, 
which was followed last year by a final of 
15 per cent. The Van Heusen shares 
have recently improved from 16s. to 19s., 
but the bid is well above this price—and, 
indeed, it looks generous. Amalgamated 
Cotton is clearly willing to pay a good 
price for the goodwill of the name, Van 
Heusen. One hundred per cent accep- 
tance by the owners of the 1,286,625 
shares in Van Heusen would cost 
Amalgamated Cotton just over £1.6 
million. Its balance sheet at the end 
of September, 1957, disclosed liquid 
assets of about £715,000. There is 
already one link between the two groups, 
which have one common directorship in 
the parent companies. “ Vantella ” shirts 
are produced by a subsidiary of Amalga- 
mated Cotton incorporating cuffs and 
collars for which Van Heusen holds a 
patent. The date on which the agree- 
ment governing their interlocking 
arrangements expires has not been dis- 
closed. But both companies obviously 
now feel it is in both their interests to 
bind their fortunes more closely together, 
for “after careful consideration of the 
position and prospects of the company 
and the value of the shares,” the direc- 
tors of British Van Heusen have unani- 
mously recommended the offer to their 
shareholders. The Van Heusen shares 
have been marked up to 24s. in response 
to the bid, which should be accepted. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: Oct. 29 Nov. 12 Nov. 26 
LAST DEALINGS Nov. II Nov. 25 Dec. 9 
ACCOUNT DAY: Nov. 18 Dec. 2 Dec. 16 





—— the latest rise in the gold and 
dollar reserves a renewed bout of 
weakness in long-dated and irredeem- 
able stocks led to a fall of 0.27 to 84.94 in 
the Financial Times index of Govern- 
ment securities in the week to Wednes- 
day. Old Consols lost } to 524, but 
losses on other irredeemables were 
much greater, 3} per cent Conversion 
dropping 7 to 67. The longest dated 
stock, 33 per cent Funding 1999- 
2004 fell 3 to 733 and 3 Redemption 
1986-96 fell the same amount to 66}. 
The “tap” stock, 5} per cent Conver- 
sion 1974, improved }.to 100% and 
medium-dated issues were firm. The 
“shorts ” made small gains, 2} per cent 
Funding 1956-61 gaining 7% to 96}4. 

Reports that the abolition of hire 
purchase controls had already led to a 
sharp increase in sales and the Govern- 
menv’s plans for higher investment gave 
a fresh impetus to the industrial market, 
carrying The Economist indicator up by 
6.6 points to a peak of 233.5. Insurances 
were again strong, London and Lanca- 
shire gaining 8s. 9d. to 127s. 6d. xd. 

After the scrip issue in preference 
shares, Whitbread “ A ” held their gain of 
8s. 6d. to 100s. Among building shares, 
Tarmac rose 2s. 6d. to gis. 10$d. and 
Richard Costain 1s. ro}d. to 59s. 43d. 
House of Fraser “ A” gained 2s. 74d. to 
30s. 9d. xd and GUS “A” 1s. 4}d. to 
28s. 9d. Harrods rose suddenly by 
7s. 6d. to 76s. 6d. New Day was 
prominent among furniture shares, 
advancing Is. 13d. to 12s. 44d. Pro- 
ducers of consumer durables were 
popular ; Hoover ordinary rose 2s. 6d. 
to §3s. 3d. and Allied Ironfounders 2s. 
to 38s. 6d. Motors were strong, Ford 
rising 2s. 6d. to 44s. 3d., but Rover fell 
Is. 6d. to 17s. 9d. on the results. Pressed 
Steel gained 2s. 73d. to 23s. 9d. 


There was another flurry in shares with 
television interests ; BET “A” deferred 
rose 3s. 3d. to 38s. 3d. xd, Moss Empires 
Is. 9d. to 17s. 105d. and Daily Mirror 
“A” 3s., to 23s. Unilever advanced 
by 4s. 9d. to tors. and Glaxo gained 
the same amount to 58s. 6d. Steel 
shares made small gains and _ ship- 
builders were firmer, but Thornycroft 
fell after the chairman’s statement to 
23s. 6d. France Fenwick declined 2s. 
to 34s. on the smaller interim dividend, 
but other shipping shares improved. 


Burmah Oil lost 3s. 14d. to 83s. 9d. on 
disappointment with the interim divi- 
dend. Other oil stocks were dull, 
although TPD jumped 12s. 6d. to 77s. 6d. 
and there was a speculative burst in Oil 
Search, carrying them up from 2s. to IIs. 
Kaffirs weakened and some heavy falls 
occurred on Wednesday. Copper mines 
were generally firmer. Rubber shares 
made a further advance ; Selangor River 
rose 2s. 3d. to 21s. 9d. xd and United 
Sua Betong 3s. 6d. to 63s. 3d. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended November I, 1958, there was an “‘above- 
line’ deficit (after allowing for Sinking Funds) of £9,557,000 
compared with a deficit of £18,153,000 in the previous week and 
a surplus of £15,703,000 in the corresponding period of last 





year, There was anet expenditure “‘below-line’’ of £13,067,000 


leaving a total deficit of £593,428,000 compared with 
{634,333,000 in 1957-58. 










Week Week 


April |, | April I, 
Esti- 1957, 4958, fended |ended 
£'000 mate, to to Nov. | Nov. 
1958-59] Nov. 2,| Nov. 1,] 2, 1, 
1957 1958 | 1957 | 1958 












Ord. Revenue | 














Income Tax ...... 2312,500 k 
Sertast is0 cma cow ee | 163,000 1100 | 
Death Duties..... | 163,500 ,800 | 
SMAPS . os ccccces 56,250 1,400 
Profits Tax, EPT & | 

are | 275,000 5,100 
Other Inland Rev. | 

Duties . ccccccee | eee 

Total Inland Rev... 2970,250 | 
Customs. ...eeee. | 
BND. . cccceeese| | 
Total Customs and 
BS n.cicccuss 
Motor Duties .... | 24,532; 25,783} 1,555) 1,710 


PO (Net Receipts) | 





14,500 | 





Broadcast Licences | 34; 15,400 3,500) 4,000 
Sundry Loans..... | 30,000} 26,900; 25,439} 1,124 262 
Miscellaneous .... | 110,000} 107,229; 52,326 902, 393 
MDs 4 scwe enue 





Ord. Expend. 
Debt Interest .... | 
Payments to N. Ire | 

land Exchequer..| 73,000 
Other Cons. Funds i 
Supply Services... '4292,859 








409,465 


36,913 | 
5,304 | 


393,661 | 24,167) 22,078 
40,154 





“Above-line ’? Surplus or 
ee are 
Below-line ’’ Net Expendi- 
CES -scsrnradionsaces 


Total Surplus or Deficit. 





Net Receipts from: 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . 









Savings Certificates ...... —1600, 1,700 
Defence Bonds .......... .356| 48,283}—6084 —1510 
Premium Savings Bonds ..} 44,680! 40,815) 1,520) 1,540 
WO sccaheul te lelacored 174,038 338,543] 4,741 


16,542 





‘Including net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund 
of £16 million in 1957 and £14 million in 1958. 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 









Ways and Means 




















| | i. Advances Total 
-” a, Floating 
Tender Tap Public | Bank of Debt 








Dept. | England 











1957 

Nov, 2| 3,150-0 | 1,794-6] 190-1 2-8 5,137-4 
1958 

Aug. 2 | 3,250-0 | 1,643-1 | 192-0 ve 5,085- 1 
» 9] 3,270-0| 1,569-9] 190-5 das 5,030-4 
» 16} 3,270-0] 1,589-9] 209-4 a 5,069-3 
» 23 | 3,270-0 | 1,630-9] 164-0 ot 5,064-9 
» 30) 3,260-0} 1,636-1] 174-9 si 5,071-0 
Sept. 6 | 3,270-0 | 1,644-6] 175-1 1-3 5,090-9 
» 13} 3,270-0] 1,657-9] 178-3 pe 5,106-2 
» 20) 3,270-0 | 1,704-4:] 167-5 eas 5,141-9 
» 30 202-4 a 5,218-8 
Oc, 4 179-4 ska 5,205-6 
” A] 183- 1 ort 5,266: 5 
» 18) 214-2 aa 5,290:3 
n 235 180-8 ead 5,282-7 
Nov, | 193-9 5,289-2 











Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


7 fall in the Treasury bill rate was 
resumed at the tender on Friday of 
last week. The discount houses raised 
their bid for gi1-day bills by 8d. to 
£99 2s. 1d., marking a reduction in their 
annual discount rate of 2s. 8d. per cent; 
the average rate on the whole allotment of 
these bills dropped by just under 2s. to 
£3 11s. 8}d., a new low point since early 
1955. The offer of £250 million included 
£50 million of 63-day bills, to help smooth 
the tax transfers in January ; the discount 
market bid at £99 7s. 5d. per cent for these 
bills, and the average rate of discount 
was £3 12s@10.07d. per cent. 

The discount market was allotted 46 
per cent of its applications for the 91-day 
bills and 84 per cent of those for the 
shorter maturities ; its total allotment rate 
was around §4 per cent, compared with 
36 per cent in the previous week. 
Yesterday’s tender again comprised solely 
the three months’ maturities ; evidently 
the authorities are relying on the maturity 
of the 2 per cent Conversion 1958-59 to 
supply funds to the market in the third 
week of January. 

Funds were scarce in Lombard Street 
just before the week-end, and small 
borrowing was necessary at Bank rate. 
This week, after a difficult start on 
Monday, conditions have eased, and a 
sizeable demand for three months’ bills 
has brought the rate on market dealings 
down to 33 per cent. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





Bank rate (from % Discount rates : % 
5% 14/8/58)... 4!2 Bank bills: 

Deposit rates 60 days....... « 36-334 

(maximum) 3 months..... « 36-334 

PE accutane 244 4 months ee Stl g~334 
Discount houses 2!) 6 months...... 311) 6-313, 

Money: Fine trade bills: 
Day-to-Day .... 234-35, 3 months...... 4!, -5!4 

Treasury bills: 4 months...... 4! -5!4 
2 months...... 31935 6 months..... - 434-5!5 
3 months...... 31939 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 





Nov. 6, 





ou: Oct. 29, } Nov. 5, 
(€ million) 1957 1958 1958 

Issue Department*: 

Notes in circulation ....... 1,976-3 §2,012-0 |2,021-0 
Notes in banking dept. .. 24-1 38-4 29-4 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,996-2 |2,046-3 |2,046-2 
Other securities ......... 0-8 0-7 0-8 
Gold coin and bullion ... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 3-0 

Banking Department: 

Deposits: 

Public accounts......seee 9-3 11-6 14-3 
Bankers...... ceccccccece 228-3 238-6 229-2 
CeO Saceu eccccecsecce 73-2 70-9 70-8 
Weeancceae enecewaces 310-8 321-1 314-3 

Securities: 

Government ..........6. 248-6 266-4 267-0 

Discounts and advances .. 30-1 11-8 13-6 

GN ecaxeckcdundsawens | _23-4 21-4 21-3 

WOctanusacecskacssaus 302-1 299-6 301-9 

Banking department reserve. 26-5 39-2 30-2 
1 % %o % 

TPR veiiedcatcws 8-5 12-2 9-6 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced by £50 million to £2,050 million 
September 3, 1958. 


TREASURY BILLS 







Amount (£ million) Three Months Bills 


Date of ee 
: | All 

oo replied) fest | Stig 

} saasaaaes | fr Allotment Rate* 





63 day | 





91 day es ¢ 
220-0 40:0 | 419-3 131 10-53 47 
Nericrnninignenematoatl 
1958 91 day 
Aug. 1} 240-0 468-9 80 2-49 39 
oe 250-0 467-9 77 3-63 55 
io a 250-0 437-8 74 5-00 32 
“<a 250-0 437-4 74 6-25 28 
oa 270-0 424-1 74 11-48 53 
Sept. 5 270-0 434-6 74 0-93 64 
<a 270-0 423-7 73 6-81 51 
oe 270-0 413-7 71 9-20 68 
— 260-0 381-4 72 6-10 55 
Oct. 3 270-0, 424-8 74 «1-39 44 
» (10 250-0 423-6 73 0-72 55 
a 250-0 435-7 72 3-08 45 
“a 250-0 409-6 73 7-94 36 
6 91 day 63 day 
“aa 50-0 | 442-9 71 8-23 46 


200-0 


* On October 3!st tenders for 91 day bills at £99 2s. Id. 
secured 46 per cent, and for 63 day bills at £99 7s. 5d., 84 per 
cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offer this week 

| Was for £270 million of 91 day bills. a 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 











Official 
Rates 


November 5 



































































October 30 | October 


Market Rates: Spot 
a 


| November | November 3, November 4| November 5 








31 
























































































United States $ 2-78-2-82 2: 8053-3, 2-809) 6—"Nig | 2-BO%6—"g | 2-BOMig—13)6 | 2-BOlMg—-131¢ | 2- BO! 6-13)6 
Canadian $ ... aaa 2-715: 672g | 2-713, 6-516 2-713, 6—"5i6 2-72-72', 2:72! 1616 
French Fr. .... 1167- 18-1184-82 117653-73 117653~7, 117634-77 1177!4-34 117734-78 
Swite Fr. ..cce 12- 153;¢-12-33%@ | 12°22-22',4 12-217g-22'g | 12-217g-22'g 12-225g-7g 12-23'4-'> 12-23'g—33 
Belgian Fr..... 138-95- 
141-05 139- 40-45 139-27!3-32!, | 139-27!4-32'4 139- 50-55 139-55-60 139-55-60 
Dutch Gid. ... 10-56-10-72 10- 5653-7, 10- 5653-7, 10-S65—~7, 10-567—-57!g 10-573g—5, 10- 5734-53 
W. Ger. D-Mk. | 11-673,¢-11-84!3;¢] 11-69-69!, 11 -687,-69!g 11-69-69!4 11 -693g—5, 11-6975-70!, 11-70-70!, 
Portuguese Esc, 79-90-81-10 80-05-20 80-05-15 80-05-15 80-00-15 80-00-15 80-00-15 
Italian Lire.... 173653-17627. 174434-45!4 17443,-45'4 1745! 4-46!4 1746-!5 1746! 4-3, 
Swedish Kr, .. 14-375.-14-593, 14-47!g-3, 14-47! 4-15 14- 473,-48 14- 4814-3, 14- 4875-491, 
Danish Kr..... 19- 19!4-19- 48!5 19- 343g-5, 19- 3434-35 19-3434-35 | 19-35-35!',4 19-353g—5, 
Norwegian Kr, 19-85-20-15 20-00-00! 4 20-00-00!, 20-00-00! | 20-00!,-003, | 20-00!4-!, 
One Month Forward Rates 
United States $......... jaune 3g—l4c. pm 3g—l4c. pm 3g—'4c. pm 3g—l4c. pm 3g—'4c. pm Siei6c. pm 
eee écouae 34-l4c. pm 3g—l4c. pm 3g—'4c. pm Sierec. pm =| Sig icc. pm | Sig—igc. pm 
GUNN INS Becdteccncscckoen cone 3-5 dis 3-5 dis 3-5 dis 3-5 dis 3-5 dis —5 dis 
Ms ccc heithevencwiaseus eee | Bg-llge. pm | 17g—-I5gc. pm | 17g—ISgc. pm | 2'g—I7gc. pm | 2!'4-2c. pm 2'g—I7gc. pm 
METS Ca cuecesuccaccaseaeus 'g pm—par 'g pm-par 'g pm-par 'g pm-par 'g pm—par g pm—par 
CN 6405440dgnceeeuane «e .- pm 5g—3gc. 5s—3gc. pm 34-loc. pm 7g—5gc. pm 7g—5gc. pm 
W. Ger. D-Mk. ....2. esececescce | llg-7gpf. pm | I'g-7gpf. pm | I'g-7gpf. pm | I'g—7apf. pm | I'g—7epf. pm | I'g—7gpf. pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 

SOU SONNE Gu skccccncccccseee 13)6—5gc. pm 34-5gc. pm 34-59c. pm 346—Nigc. pm | 7g—'Nigc. pm | !3;¢-!ligc. pm 
Canadian $....... adeeneeeuesace 3, - pm 34—5gc. pm 34—5ec. pm 3g—Sgc. pm =| '3;g—5gc. pm . pm 
| NN Wi ccacsViseae aden eee 334-3!oc. pm | 4!g-37%gc. pm | 4!g-37gc. pm | 43g—4!gc. pm | 45——43gc. pm | 45g—43gc. pm 
| We Gers CPT ev ccccceccccccess 2'4-2pf. pm | 2'g-I7gpf. pm | 2'g—I7gpf. pm | 2'g—I7gpf. pm | 23g-2'gpf. pm | 23g-2'gpf. pm 
| Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.)...... wa 250/134 250/134 i | 250/2 250/1'4 250/1'4 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appe; 














Wertd Trabe: vccccisves October 18th 
’ ; BRITISH OVERSEAS 
US Statistics Prices and Wages......... . Nov. Ist Western Europe: 
Monthly averages or calendar months except where Production and Consumption Sept. 20th ate ee ee sg 24 
annual rates are shown. Manpower ......... seveeee Oct. Ith — Western Europe: scone SS 
External Trade ...cccccccee Oct. 25th Prices and Money Supply Sept. 2%: 








Industrial Profits ....eeee-. Oct. 18th United States ......eeeee0+ This we 


PRICES AND WAGES 








Wholesale prices 


Consumer prices External prices Stock | Average weekly ear. 






































prices ings in manufacturing 
aie. fea | | : Terms a a peensounn| At 1957 

com- arm . : : site index current | t 
modisien.| products | All items | Food | Clothing | Housing Import Export of trade prices prices 

1947-49= 100 1948= 100 1939=100 $ 

SPP éahecsasunevn : 50-1 | 36-5 59-4 47-1 52-5 76:1 42 48 | 88 100-0 23-86 48:30 
MEP ciiseenee snes ; 114-3 88-4 116-2 111-7 105-5 121-7 123 107 115 345-0 79-99 82:72 
i fee ET . 117-6 | 90-9 120-2 115-4 106-9 | 12556 124 iil 112 331-4 82-39 82:39 
eee ‘ 119-2 95-6 123-7 121-6 106-7 | 127-8 18 109 108 330-6 83-10 80:76 
pe Kat enwns > 119-2 95-0 123-9 121-7 106-7 127-7 118 109 108 339-2 83-50 80:99 
i DIE osc . 119-1 93-2 123-7 120-7. 106-6 127-9 ine 109 one 351-7 84-35 81-97 

» September... 119-1 93-1 123-7 120-3 107-1 127-9 pala wae ~s 360-5 85-17 pe 





PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 














Manufacturing production Building Civilian employment! 




























































Total po aes eon a ger e, New con- | Unem- 
product? cen ___ Durable goods = Be Non-durable goods ___] struction; ous | ployed a 
Seasonally pro- j oe Chemicals | Seasonally eee aa per cent 
adjusted | duction Total Metals | Vehicles, Total Textiles, and adjusted fe our | employ- | of labour 
annual | ete. clothing petroleum| annual — ment | force; 
rate | | products rates seasonally 
a ; et a = . a ee adjusted 
$ billion 1947-49=100; seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands 
ee ee, ———__—-~ ; tt Sn eee meee 4 ee 
cd EE : 91-1 58 49 54 47 66 80 49 8-2 55,230 45,750 17:2 
to cosaseem ent 419-2 143 159 138 199 129 108 167 46-3 67,530 64,708 42 
IPO ccisiacsanusns 440-3 143 160 131 213 130 105 172 48-5 67,946 65,011 43 
eee 429-05 132 139 103 185 129 102 168 47-6 70,418 64,981 6:8 
SO SSviseees 134 141 102 185 132 107 171 48-7 70,473 65,179 73 
eee 440-0 | 136 144 108 187 133 108 173 49-4 70,067 |. 65,367 7-6 
» September... 137 144 110 177 134 109 175 50-2 68,740 64,629 72 
TRADE 
Personal All business? Total retail? Imports for US consumption Exports of US Volume of trade 
con- merchandise 
sumption? | oi } ~ i, S Mh has tl i ie ae 
Annual Sales Stocks | Sales | Stocks Total Crude Semi- | Total Finished | imports | Exports 
rates materials | manuf’res. goods 
$ billion; seasonally adjusted $ million 1948= 100 
100 sub sbabenbsoen 67°6 10-8 20-1 3-5 5°5 190 62 4l 260 139 76 53 
[PED sobeses esestew 269-4 54-8 89-1 15-8 “23-9 1,043 257 250 1,578 921 143 141 
ee ‘eeeeees 284-4 56-3 90-7 16-7 24°5 1,077 266 243 1,719 982 147 149 
1958, May .cccccccs 288-35 52:4 86-9 16-6 23-9 1,053 217 207 1,623 1,017 150 143 
a eee iene 53-2 86-4 16-6 24:1 1,019 221 216 1,396 836 146 124 
a SY. aeesienns 54-0 85-9 , 16-7 24-0 1,045 214 217 1,405 859 149 124 
OE cwanee 292-0 54-4 85-4 16-9 23-9 sa pe sie 1,381 837 ies 122 
» September... ee em 16-6 es a me sae ane in iia 





PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 


Personal income’ 












Consumer credit Banking statistics? 


Budget expenditure4 Bond yields 




















































: és ene i ore 
Lab F I 6 Surplus | 3-month Taxable | Corporate 
Total meena cuane Total | instalment sane Loans Total or Treasury Govt. Aaa 
| ae i | | deficit bills bonds$ bonds 4 
$ billion; seasonally $ billion; | $billion; | eS ee 7 
adjusted annual rates end of period end of period $ billion Per cent per annum 
iia en ; 72:9 46°6 4:3 7-22 4-50 23-4 17-2 90 | — 3-9 0-023 ba 3-01 
Dg aitateaks ; 330-5 235-2 11-6 42-10 31-83 74-8 90-3 665 | + 1-6 2-658 3-08 3-36 
WM ddinkeaiasen : 347-9 247-1 11-6 44-78 34-11 76:2 93-9 69-4 | + 16 3-267 3-47 3-89 
1958, May ....... os 349-9 242-0 13-7 43-03 32-96 82-6 92-8 58 |— 09 1-046 14 3-57 
ID ete acdons : 352-0 244-7 13-2 43-12 33-05 84-7 94-9 66 | + 4-2 0-88! 3-20 3-57 
SK aceishuce 358-8 251-2 13-1 43-03 33-13 84-2 93-4 66 | — 3-7 0-962 3-36 3-67 
5 MINE sn cosce 356:1 247-6 13-3 43-22 33-23 86-4 93-6 62 |— 1-4 | -686 3-60 3°85 
» September ... 357°5 248-3 13-5 | 43-24 | 33-16 saa 66 | + 0-6 2-484 3-75 4-09 


(') 1939 figures calculated on the basis of a smaller sample. (2) 1939 figures not strictly comparable with rest of series; stocks are at end of period. 
(3) All commercial banks. (4) Annual figures are total for the fiscal year ended June 30th. (5) Figure for second quarter. (6) Bonds due or callable from 
10 to 20 years. (7) Revised series from 1956 onwards. 
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Be appes 


Sept. 27 
Oct, It 


Sept. Or 
This we 


samme 

eekly earn. 

nufacturing 

wedi 

| At 1957 
prices 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office 





















































































































$ BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
a9 | 
39 * a 
a The Finest Service THE a 
80-99 for 
81-97 
o All classes of Insurance 
3 LTD. 
a Sas eaee aeeneNannee HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA TOKYO 
-— THE UNITED KINGDOM 120 B a hout Japan 
: rear ranches throughou 
ployed THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 7 6 P 
of labour ELSEWHERE ABROAD LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 
an —_ I Royal Exchange Avenue, 
The Company undertakes the duties of London, E.C.3 
ot Reccates and Testes Tel. No. MANsion House 1797 
= Cable Address: KANGIN LONDON 
433 
6:8 
73 
7°6 
72 And the difference? 
e of trade FA y Maybe £5,000 
on ip i 
Exports ae 4 A How ? ; 
: FAD inn He spotted a fault in the safe load indicator 
a na and an accident has been prevented. 
A na — ee 
BA UH The Vulcan Engineer-Surveyor during his 
aH i regular inspection of the crane. His experience 
Uh g* gives him almost second sight into accidents 
143 IE that are waiting to happen. 
124 Are his services expensive ? 
. Not at all. Your broker will tell you that, 
‘ai though the Vulcan man is a specialist, his 
services cost no more than insurance and 
inspection by general practitioners. 
<<< What Vulcan insures, Vulcan inspects — 
ds thoroughly and regularly. As a result our 
clients have made us one of the largest engi- 
. | Corporat? neering insurance companies in Europe. 
Aaa " 
bonds § Fee | Ree a) oP RR 8) Oe ee Ctt—tsts— 
innum | “Vulcan”—a journal of absorbing 
interest to all users of plant and /= 
3-01 machinery with reports of accidents 
3-36 | and safety hints. For a year’s subscrip- 
3-89 L tion—free—write now to Dept. No. 17. J 
3°57 
i mV yican 
3°85 
lead BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
Sr 67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 2. 
| of period. 





lable from VULCAN INSPECTS—AND PROTECTS__— 
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OVERSEAS 

OFFICES 
New York, Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo 
Buenos Aires, Hamburg 
Alexandria, Calcutta 
Bombay, Karachi, Vientiane 
Singapore, Hong Kong and 


‘Martins have always been most helpful. aoa 
Their district head office is familiar with 
all the special problems of this area so they 
are able to see things from our point 
of view. That’s why we bank at Martins.’ THE 


° BANK OF TOKYO, 
artins Bank. secunuom | | ananstft@ernen: soma, ronve san LTD, 


' San Francisco, Los Angeles, Gardena 
: SUBSIDIARY: THE BANK OF TOKYO TRUST COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE: 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2 New York 


DISTRICT HEAD OFFICES: London, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle upon Tyne i¢ 





LONDON OFFICE: Northgate House, 20/24 Moorgate, London, E.C.2 








j 
ui 










Performing such feats of courage as crossing Piccadilly 
in the rush hour by zebra, or if completely exasperated, 


by tight-rope, without betraying so much as a flicker of 





fear, shows the man with sang-froid. His secret ? No 


worries about the future. He has taken out a Life Assurance. 





The Legal & General make a point of regarding every 
Life Assurance policy as the very personal affair it should be. 
We are always ready to give sound advice on any type 

of insurance, for anything or anybody, whether it is for 


enna a a bicycle or a pension scheme for a staff of a thousand, 


LEGAL & GENERAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 188 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. TEL: CHANCERY 4444 








ed, 
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1958 
APPOINTMENTS 


Vacam 9/- a line. Kequired 6/ a tine 















MS have been retained to advise 
on the appointment of a 











MANAGING DIRECTOR 


for an unusual company which is part of a 
medium-sized but a_ very international group. 
This company, which is in Holland. manufactures 
and markets in Europe a durable consumer 
product which is an undisputed leader in its field. 
There is a stimulating, informal atmosphere in 
the company. 















A salary in the region of £8,000 is offered, plus 
a substantial bonus on profits and usual fringe 
benefits. The importance of the Dutch company 
makes this a key position in the group and 
candidates must have had general management 
experience in addition to a thorough knowledge 
of and experience in modern marketing 
techniques as applied to consumer products. This 
must include market and product’ research, 
advertising and sales promotion. Probable age 
40-50. 



















No information will be disclosed to our clients 
until candidates know their identity and have 
given permission after personal discussion. 
Please send brief details in confidence, quoting 
reference S.1319, to P. J. H. Fryer. 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION — 
17, Stratton Street, London, W.1 




























,NDEPENDENT TELEVISION NEWS intends to appoint 





a further newscaster. This key post in TV journalism 
requires ability not only to present news in the studio, 
but to assist in shaping and editing the bulletins and to 
do interviewing and reporting. Applicants should be 
between 25 and 40. with a responsible but lively under- 
standing of news and current affairs, and an ability to 
work under pressure.—Apply. in writing. to the Secretary 
I.T.N., Television House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 




















ACCOUNTANT FOR RHODESIA 


A major group of Civil Engineering contractors 
requires an Accountant On a_ permanent basis, 
for its subsidiary company in Rhodesia. ; 

After an initial period of six months in this 
country to familiarise himself with the Company 
and its systems, the successful candidate will take 
over the accountancy and administration in the 
local company. The position offers a first-class 
opening and is intended to lead to senior Exccutive 
Status in the subsidiary. 

Candidates should be versed in costing and 
Management accounting. and experience of 
mechanical accounting and civil enginecring would 
be an added recommendation.—Applications, 
outlining qualifications and experience, should be 
sent to Box 1070 






















BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 





Assistant Secretary (Administrative) required by the 
British Standards Institution. The post is a senior one. 
Duties will include responsibility for certification 


marks in relation to British Standards, co-ordination of 
work on standards for consumer goods and work with 
the Consumer Advisory Council. 

Particulars of academic and other qualifications 
including legal, commercial or industrial experience 
and current salary, to the Director, B.S.L, 2 Park 
Street, London, W.1 








For further 
advertisements see page 549 


appointments and other classified 











HE INDUSTRIAL WELFARE SOCIETY wishes to 
appoint a HEAD of the OVERSEAS DEPART- 
MENT. 

The Society's work is developing in 
wealth and other countries, 
personnel management. education and training schemes 
industrial and social welfare. 

Candidates should be over 35, of good education 
and personality. industrial or labour experience overscz 
is essential, and an understanding of the aspirations of 
people in developing countries is important. 

rhis interesting post involves occasional visits over- 
seas, is pensionable, and with good conditions of service. 

Write. in confidence, stating salary required and 
vailability to Secretary. Industrial Welfare Society 
(Inc.), 48 Bryanston Square, London, W.1. 


ORMOND COLLEGE 


UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 

Applications are invited for the position of MASTER 
(i.e. Head of the College). The post carries a salary of 
£42,350 and other benefits (including superannuation) 
assessed at £A1.200 per annum. 

Full particulars and Paper of Information are obtainable 
from the Chairman, Ormond College Council, Ormond 
College. Melbourne N.3. Victoria, Australia. or from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Closing date for applications is December 31, 1958. 


MASSEY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF NEW_ZEALAND) 
PALMERSTON NORTH. NEW ZEALAND 


ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP OR LECTURESHIP IN 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


the Common- 
particularly in the ficld of 








Applications, closing January 26. 1959. are invited for 
the above position. Salary £780-£880 or £1,025-£1.275 
according to experience and qualifications. Applicants 
should preferably be graduates in Commerce, Arts or 
Agriculture with Honours in Economics. 
Conditions of appointment may be obtained from the 
College on application 
Cc CG YAT 


REGISTRAR. 













Registered as a Newspaper. 















































































Entered as Second Class Mai) Matter at New York, N. 
by St. Clements Press. Lid.. London W.C.2. Published by The Economist Newspaper Ltd., at 22 Ryder Street, London, SW1. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Competitions will be held in 1959 for the following :— 


CODE NO. 
ADMINISTRATIVE CLASS, Home Civil 11/59 
Service and Northern Ireland Civil Service 


(METHODS I and Il). One House of Commons 
Clerkship may be filled through this competition 
(METHOD D. 


FOREIGN SERVICE, 


SENIOR BRANCH 
(METHODS I and ID. 


12/59 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENTAL CLASSES (H.M. 
Inspectors of Taxes: Cadet Grade, Ministry of 
Labour and National Service; Assistant Postal 
Controllers, Post Office; Grade LI Officers, 
Ministry of Defence) (METHODS I and ID. 


STATISTICIAN CLASS (METHOD I only). 


EXECUTIVE CLASS and FOREIGN SERVICE 
BRANCH B (METHOD I only) for graduates. 


METHODS OF SELECTION. Method I consists of 
examination at honours degree level plus preliminary and 
final interview: Method II consists of short examina- 
tion (English and general papers) followed, for selected 
candidates, by Civil Service Selection Board tests and 
interview by Final Selection Board. When two methods 
are provided, candidates may choose cither or both. 
Candidates for Method II must have, or obtain in 1959, 
a university degree; for Administrative Class and Foreign 
— (Senior Branch) it must be with Ist or 2nd class 
onours. 


AGE LIMITS. | At least 204 and under 24 on 1.8.59 
with extension for service in Forces or Overseas Civil 
Service. In addition, for Statistician Class (21/59), exten- 


sion up to three years for approved post-graduate 
experience. 


17-20/59 


21/59 
22/59 


Write for application forms to Civil Service Commission, 
6 Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting appro- 
Priate code number(s). Closing dates: Method II, Decem- 
ber 1, 1958; Method I, February 28, 1959. 


CHOOL of ORIENTAL and AFRICAN STUDIES, 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON, wW.C.1 

Applications are invited for RESEARCH FELLOW- 
SHIPS in the Economic History of East and South-East 
Asia. Fellows will be required to carry out individual 
research within a co-operative Anglo-American project. 
Appointment will be initially for three years, with 
possibility of extension or of transfer to a permanent 
post at the School. 

Candidates must be graduates with high honours and 
preferably with a higher degree in history, economics 
or political science. Specialised knowledge of the area 
is not essential, but candidates should have an interest 
in Western activities in Asia, and have conducted re- 
search in their own field. If necessary, training in an 
Oriental language will be provided and the scheme 
envisages that part of the Fellowship may be spent at 
an appropriate research centre in the United States. 

Appointments will date from Ist January, 1959, at 
salaries fixed within the range, £1,000-£1,500, according 
to qualifications and experience.—Applications, stating 
age. qualifications, experience, and the names of three 
referees should reach the Secretary of the School by 
22nd November, 1958. 











SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 920 Wolsey Hall 
studenis passed Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. exams., 1951-57. 
Tuition also for G.C.E.. Law, Statistical, other exams. 
—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director 
of Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL OXFORD. 


[NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. 
Experienced coaching for all , leading professional, 
trade, technical and a exams. General Certificate 
of Education ; C.I.S.; LC.W ohba 3 Management (B.1.M.); 
1.Mech.E; Brit. I.R.E.; R.I.B.A.: and many others.— 
Write for FREE book " stating subject to: International 


Correspondence Schools, 71 Ki wv. . 499), 
London, W.C.2. a on 











| 





| 
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LEADING firm of Stockbrokers has a vacancy for 
a chartered accountant, or a graduate economist with 


industrial experience, to undertake investment studies of 
Particular companies and industries. Age not exceeding 
27. Prospects for man with suitable personality. Initial 
Salary, according to experience. up to £1.000 per annum, 
with participation in a bonus scheme.—Reply Box 1069. 


OFFICER 


The Booker Group of Companies wish to 
appoint an Education and Training Officer in the 
Personnel Department of Bookers Sugar Estates, 
Ltd., in British Guiana. Bookers Sugar Estates, 
Ltd., are responsible for ten estates producing 
240,000 tons of sugar a year and employing some 
25,000 people. This is a new appointment and 
the development of the training programme forms 
a vital part of the personnel policy; training 
activities cover management and technical training 
at all levels—ranging from senior management 
training to an apprentice training school. 


Applicants, to be between 30 and 40, should 
have a thorough knowledge of training and 
education in industry; and experience including 
the arrangement of senior management courses, 
supervisor training and T.W.I. 






The salary will depend on qualifications and 
experience, but will be not less than £2,000 a year. 


The appointment is centred on Georgetown 
and there will be assistance in finding housing 
and in removal to British Guiana. There is U.K. 
leave every other year with family passages. The 
position is permanent and there is a good pension | 
scheme. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Please apply, in writing only, to The Secretary, 
BOCKER BROTHERS, McCONNELL & CO., 
LTD., Bucklersbury House, 83 Cannon Street, i 
London, E.C.4, | 


| 
UALIFIED STATISTICIAN required by substantial 
public company with headquarters at Manchester. 
Age about 30. Preference given to applicants who have 
had a few years’ experience in industry since qualifying. 
Permanent position, with good salary.—Apply with full 
particulars to Box 1065. 














EDUCATIONAL 
9/- a line. 


UROPE HOUSE, 161 Fleet Street. M. Rene Sergent, 

Secretary-General O.E.E.C., will speak on the work 
of the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation 
on Wednesday, 12th November, at 6.30 p.m. 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES'S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University. Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing, Secretarial, Civil Service. Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical -(non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 





BIM —POLYTECHNIC EXECUTIVE PROGRAMME 











This four-week residential course is jointly sponsored by the British Institute of 


Management and the Department of Management Studies of The Polytechnic, 


Regent Street, W.1. 


The course is designed for selected executives nominated by their firms. 


application is essential. 


Early 


The fee is 100 guineas including publications, plus the 


cost of hotel accommodation. The 1959 dates are as follows: 








FEBRUARY 2—FEBRUARY 27 
APRIL 13—MAY 8 
NOVEMBER 9—DECEMBER 4 


Enquiries should be addressed to The Director of the Executive Programme, 
Department of Management Studies, St. Katharine’s House, 194 Albany Street, 


London, N.W.1. 





Y.. Post Office. Authorised as Second Class Mail, Post Office Dept., Ottawa. as in England 


Postage on this issue : UK 4d. ; Overseas 54d. 
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In their 
remarkable 


new foundry 


in 





584 COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LIMITED, Dept, E, COVENTRY 








